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RovaL G2 0 OL OF MINES. 
sin, 18. ehh 


Haste: D 
Pac ae 
ee. 


mataral oe 3 By T. a Bret. a. 
il n.* 


Miniog. 
eo) A. C. Ramsay, LL.D. F.R.S, 
7. Appli ‘Medbanien By T. M. Goodeve, M.A. 
8. Physics. pet Prederick’ Guthrie, Ph. D F.R.S. 
9. Mechanical Drawing. By Rev. J. H. Edgar, M.A. 

The Satan Fees for Students desirous of becoming Associates are 
90. in one sum, on Entrance, or Two Annual Payments of 201., exclu- 
sive of Se) Labecetoties. 


STURES an. on 

















aeanre 


separate Courses of Sectures are issned at 31. and 42 each. 
‘ie — be Geet J tepeeky er om esty's genes Aes Mining 
yo ek: Tickets at Reduced 
eins 7 ae Beerate ales admitted to the. Lectures at Reduced Fees. 


Prospectus ; and Lione- apply to the Recistraar, Royal 
seni “of Mines, Jermyn-street, Lond: 
TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 


[HE PSYCHOLOGICAL SOCIETY of GREAT 


The ent FORTNIGHTLY MEETINGS va be RESUMED in 
@OTOB. All Communications should be addressed to the Hono- 
n Teen Eeq., Gloucester House, Stone- 





oss a Seaben 
e Park, Ww illesden, N 


pe Tom AL ACADEMY for the HIGHER DE- 


PMENT of PIANOFORTE PLAYING in qpmans. 
#,GREAT MARLBOROUGH-STREET, Regent-street, 


President 
Mr. FRANKLIN TAYLOR. 





Director. 
Mr. OSCAR BERINGER. 
Pianoforte—Messra. Franklin Taylor, Walter Bache, Frits Hartvigson, 
Guenther, and Oscar Beringer. 
Harmony and Composition—Messrs E. Prout, B.A., and Hopper. 
Lt TERM commences on October Ist, 1875. Fee, Six Guineas 
Entrance Days, September 9% and 27, from 10 to 5. 
Weekly pan ly (Duets, Trios, &c.). Violin, Herr 
Wiener ; V jolomeello, on > rt. 
Students on Classes yaner entering the Academy. 
Por Pr ress the Director. 


CORPORATION of BRIGHTON. — The Second 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION of MODERN PIOTURES, MUSEUM, 
Church street, will OPEN on THU RSDAY, September 9th.—Admis- 
sion 6d. ; Season Tickets, 2s. Open from 10 am. to 5 p.m. 


YSTAL PALACE. —PICTURE GALLERY 
all the Year round, for the reception and Sale of PIC- 
TURES, by celebrated Artists of the English and Continental 13% 
Bold Works are removed immediately. APely for particulars to 
©. W. Wass, Superintendent of the Gallery 


MANCHESTER AQUARIUM. 
Me W. SAVILLE-KENT, F.LS. F.GS8., 


x <4 ¢ the British Museum and "Brighton Aquarium, now 
Curator of ter Aquarium, and under whose direction 
inland undertaking of its kind has been 
brought to its present state of efficiency, 
will be rty, in December next. accept an Appointment as 
WURATOR, General Manager, and Naturalist, to any similar In- 

an ~\enmeamen and highly — Officer to act 


» i on Marine t Natural Bistery, i ti 
Literary Notices of Accessions, & Npeolally attended ad to | - the Ad- 

















ST. MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
\2 PADDINGTON, W.—OOTOBER, a ee in 
Natural Scien: ce, Classics, and Mathematics, va: g in value from 
1201. to 201—For’ farther Fo nd apply to the. fen A. B, Suer- 

weep, M.B., Dean of the 


T= AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, Cirencester. 


e Resigaation of Mr. DUTHIE for a b 
pointient. ¢ the Professorahip of Natural Fitston cal far aon ann Be 


For particulars apply to the Rev. The Parncirat, Cirencester. 





K mes COLLEGE, LONDON.—The Tueoto- 


.—New Students must present them- 


eesti... 


C. All d y qualtted pompes of 9: yess of cas, in Terms. 
The is a Pre 
-. ms sis Prepara paratory Class for those to pass the 


For information apply, personally or by post-card, te J. W. Cunxixa- 
bam, , Secretary 


ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.—DerartMent 
of Levee pay Ps RE and eae Students 
will Ry otto’ en WEDNESDAY, September 39. 
The eewnens is thus divided :— 
1, The Classical Division (embracing Classics, Mathematics, English 
History, and Modern ages). 

Modern Division, which includes English, Latin, Modern 
ye emeties, Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Geelogy, 
and hand Drawing. 

ne *‘Freake” Exhibition of 201. and two Prizes of 51. each will be 
even US me Cy of the Michaelmas Term te the Students 
on entering this Department. 


ngitag the best Examination 
. apply, personally or by post-card, to J. W. Cusnine- 
Ry ., Secretary. 


KN G’S COLLEGE, LONDON.—Deparrment 
Stu- 


on 



















Y¥ 


a 

of 401, 302.. and @il. 
commencement of the Michaelmas 
best Examinatioa on entering this 
por on two years will be open to Students 


or r by post-card, to J. W. Cunnine- 









of 


HAM, 


ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.—Mepicat Dkr- 
PARTMENT. —The WINTER SESSION will OPEN on FRI- 





DAY, October !, = Introdu ture by Dr. Curno 
Warneford Scholars ps.—Students entering in October next will 
have the of for Two 1 of 25t. each for 
gee poe seme. 
Science Scholani of 251. pes pee years will be open to Students 


oft this Department in ‘OBER, 18 
Fiv ical Scholarships are eurted at the close of each Winter 
Sension f i amg! in Professional Subjects,—viz., one of 401. for 
‘we years, eg Po a or one a my and three of +° for one year. ts Ww. 
‘or furt! formation apply, personally or t-card, to 
Cunnineuam, Esq., Secretary. are 


ING’S ~COLLEGE, LONDON.—The EVEN- 
CLASSES.—These CLASSES will RE-OPEN on MOmDAy, 
otabert i in Divinity, Latin, Greek, French, German, Hebrew, Italian, 
Waiting ae Literature, English History, Geography, Arithmeti: 
riting. % oe emmases, pany bg = Ayer 
Polio omy, Mik 
te Benen pply, 


hysiol 
ey, esiogy La soe and Fite’ tic e Speition 
qumene, Eaq., Sec 





UN- 





o 

vertiser, who will further be in a position to bring to 
with which he ees effect an arrangement a staff of Galesd assistants, 
and thus secure to it from the outset. 
Highest credentials.—Address, or apply to, the "occa ot the 
Manchester Aquarium, Alexandra Park, Mancheste 


READINGS. —F. KEMPSTER, M.A., will be 
glad to arrange with ay ge of a a eg and 
Others for his DRAMATIC and HUMOROUS RKADINGS.—For 
Terms and Opinions of the Press Seioens to Mr. Kempster, 5, Bed- 
ford-street, Liverpool. 


M ADAME RONNIGER will giveher LECTURES 
—‘ Prince Charlie ’ and ‘The Songs of Scotland,’ with Tllustra- 

tions - in the North of Scotland during the first week in FEBRUARY, 

and can accept Engage! ments from Institutions for subsequent dates 

















in the North.—1, Abi Villas, K London, W. 
N R. HENRY BLACKBURN'S LECTURES. 
Scpsrcts:— 


L ‘The a =. Fat of LCSTR ATION, illustrated with 


Diagra’ RICA. and New Processes. 
a: AR Tio, in AMERICA "and “the Philadelphia Exhibition in 1876. 
ales ty in ALGER evi : awe Collection of Sketches made by 
r. Blackburn in North 
Mr. “Biaokbgra will — Seottand and the North of Bogent in 
November Deoem!| ext.—For particulars, and dates in the 
South, th, address “To the feonseanr.” 210, Strand, London, we C. 


St. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL 
and COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS in SCIENCE. 

There will be an EXAMINATION in SEPTEMBER for an Open 
feholarshi of 1001. The Subjects are Physics, Chemistry, Botany, 
Zoology. 1 Candidate will be required to enter at st 
Bartholomew's 


's Hospi 
In OCTOBER there will be an Examination in the same Subjects 
for the Preliminary Scientific Exbibition, open to Students of the 
Hospital of less than six months’ standing 
aan awh Howpital apply to the WarpEN Sot the College, St. Bartholo- 


QT. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and COL- 
OeiohZEGE-—The WINTER SEASION will BEGIN on FRIDAY, 


ote Clinical Practice of the Hospital compricee 2 service of 710 
beda, inclusive of 34 beds for Convalescents at High 
—- r—¥ reside within the Hospital wale Subject to the Col- 
a eo partioulaze concerning either the Hospital or College. appli- 
ate made personally, or by letter,to the Resipznt WARDEN 
ot he Col lege. 


andbook will be forwarded on application. 











ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.—The SCHOOL. 
—NEW PUPILS will be admitted on TU ESDAY, September 21. 
Thee = La Divisions 
Classical School, intended to prepare Pupils for the } swe 
sities, Yor “che Theelogi: General Literature, and Medical Depart- 
ments of the Cellege, and for the Learned Pro: rofessions 
pper ern School, intended to prepare Pu ils for General and 
Mercantile Parsuite, for the pepsetmnees of neering in the Col- 
lege, and for the M Academ 
3. The Middle Schoo | com priaes op eral Classes, each with its Classical 
ona Modern Division, for Popliawhe whe are foo old for the Lower, but not 
sufficiently eiveneed for th 
4. Lower School —This Division 4 Boys over Eight years of 
age, and is pened to give a complete Course of Education up to sush 
a pelat as bid prepare them to enter with advantage either of the two 
or 
For information apply, personally or by post-card, to J. W. Cun- 
NINGHAM, -» Secretary. 


OYAL COLLEGE of SCIENCE for IRELAND, 
STEPHEN’S-GREEN, DUBLIN. 
SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 
This College plies a complete Course of Instruction in volansed 
applicable to tothe ° tnd justrial Arts. especially those which may be cl 
ean under the ends of Chemical M Mining, 


and Agriculture 
am 4) of ‘Associate of the College is granted at the end of the 


wT iThere are Four Royal Scholarships of the value of 50l. each yearly, 
with Free Education, including leheeeteny Instruction, tenable for 
Two Years. Two become Vacant 9 Year. They are given to Students 
who have been a Year in the College. 

The Fees are 2l. for each Course, C4 a. for all the Courses of each 
Year, with the exception of Laborato: 











Chepistry CTepenatienl and Practical), Metallurgy, &c.—Professor 

jowa: 

Mathematics Mechanics, and Mechanism— Professor Beene, FRS. 

Drawing, En: peering, and Surve; og yd aan MRA. 
air perrett, F 4 


Agriculture—Professor Davy, = M.D. 
Botany— Professor wt 
Zoology—Professor Lei 4 M.B.F RS. 

The Chemical and Puyeleal Laboratories are Open “a for Practical 
Instruction. 

The ee comnpanens on MONDAY, October 4 

Procam pay be tained on application ny Nhe SxcrerTaRy, 
Roy: College of Science, Stephen’ ‘s-green, Dublin. 
FREDERICK J. SIDNEY, LL.D., Secretary. 











USiveesity | COLLEGE, LONDON. 


The SESSION of the momaT a: MEDICINE will COMMENOB 
on tis 4 sone DU OSORE LECTURE at 3 Pu. 


The SES: SION ei 1et FACULTY of ARTS and LAWS (includin 

the De of the Fine Arts) — begin on TUBSDAY. iri . 
INT R DUCTORY LEOTUR va by Prof ALEX. W. B- 
KENNEDY, OB. INTRODUCTORY LECTURE forthe DEPART- 
MENT 0 t FINE Al ARTS on the same day, at 430 p.m., by Professor 


A. 

ION ry the FACULTY of SCIENCE (including the De- 
periment of of See! Applies § Seienees) ) will sean oa TU ? UEsDay, Ks Getober 5. 
e ween the ages of Seven Sixteen 

will RE-OPEN on TUESDAY, September 21. 
of the various Departments of the College, contoining 
ting Classes, Fees, Days and Hours of Attend- 
a Copies of = Regulations relating to the Eutran a 
other Exhibitions, Scholarships, an: open to Competition by 
Students of the several -— be obtai at the Office of the 


The Examin ation for the Medical Entrance Exhibitions, and also 
that for the Andrews Entrance Prizes (Faculties of Arts and Laws 
one of of Selene, will be held at the College on the 48th and 29th of 


Se) 
Prec College is close to the Gower-street Station of the Metropolitan 
aeew- and only a few minutes’ walk from the Termini of the North- 
ro, Midland, and Great Northern Railways. 
JOHN ROBSON, B.A 
August, 1875 Secretary to the Council. 


U NIvERsItTyY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
SCHOOL. 


Head Master—T. HEWITT KEY, M.A., F.R.S. 
Vice-Master—E. R. HORTON, M.A., Fellow of St. Peter’s College, 
Cambridge. 














The SCHOOL will RE-OPEN for NEW PUPILS on TUESDAY, 
September 21st, at 9°30 a.m. The School Session is divided into Three 
equal Terms. Fee, 8. per Term, to be paid at the beginning of each 
Term. Gymnastics, Fencing, Drilling, and Advanced Drawing are 


extras. 
Extensive additional buildi including spacious Lecture-rooms 
for the Classes of Chemistry an Sages mental Physics, have recently 
completed for the use of the Pupils aeeneing the School, and 
further additions are now in course of erec’ion. 
of Playground of about two acres in ey including several Fives* 
‘ourts and a Gymnasium, is attached to 
oe is ont maintained without cpa punishment or “ impo- 
ons 





Boys Aantiet in each subject di individual pro- 
Sdeney 3 A and t eir Classes are changed from time to time in ~-4 
Seas yy ft 7  ¥ -  Y S 
ani 


jrements. 
A Monthiy’ Sept Ff the progress and conduct ofeach Pupil is sent 


ian. 
The Behook hool os Slose to the Gower-street Station of the Metropolitan 
nae. -— scaly, a few minutes’ walk from the termini of the North- 
ST and Great Northern Railwa ways m Tickets 
ted at thal rice to Papile a attending the School. 

ining fu’ Ley Ce e Se 
of Instruction sien ie the ner with a S 


obtained at the Office of the Co! 
tS OHN ROBSON, B.A.. 
August, 1875. Secretary to the Council. 


[HE OWENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 


Principal—J. G. GREENWOOD, LL.D. 
Greek--J. G. Greenwood, LL.D., vig Univ. Coll. Lond. 
hilology—A. 8. Wilkins, 





Professors and Lecturers. 
Latin; Comparative P’ M.A., Fell. Univ, Coll. 


Eagle i Literature: Ancient and Modern History — A. W. Ward, 
Fell. 8 Bt. Peter's Coll. Camb. 
r. T. Northcote Toller, M.A., late Fell. Christ's 











Natural sPiioegohy Physical Laboratory—Balfour Stewart, M.A. 
Givi and Mechani Ky H. ey anna am oD 

vil and Mechanic: eering ; etrical an echant raw- 
ledntad Sean noid A — Gace Col, Jevons, M.A. 

PRS. Fell Univ. Coll. Lond. re aibatiepiaigily 

Jurlgorudence and Law—Alfred Hopkinson, B.A., Fell. Univ. Coll, 
Chemistry—H. E. Roscoe, B.A. Ph.D. FP iyy 
rs anic Chemistry—C. Schorlemmer, F 


animal | Pazeteteey and Zoology; Vegetable’ Physiology and Botany— 
son. 

Ph icles and Histology — Arthur Gamers M.D, F.R.S. 

Gedlony rand bese: f Boyd Dawkins, M.A. F.R.S, F.0.8, 

Mineralogy—Mr urghar 

driental Exaguages ; 5 Commen, and Italian—T. Theodores. 


French Language and —Mr. 
Free-Hand Drawing—Mr. William Walker. 
Harmony and M position Me. J. Fredk, Bridge, Mus. Doo, 
Wit Zope Lecturers in all the Principal Departments. 
The NEXT SESSION will COMMENCE on the 5th of OCTOBER. 
Candidates for Admission must not be under fourteen years of age, 
and those under sixteen will be soguased to pass a Preliminary Exami- 
nation in English, A a) the Elements of Latin. 
Pros uses of the several Departments of Arts, Science, Law, | Medi. 
doe, and the Evenin and £ 





Classes, and also of 8 
hibitions, will be prwarded on application. 
. HOLME NICHOLSON, Rogistrar, 


RIGHTON COLLEG E, 
Principal—The Rev. CHARLES BIGG, M.A., late Senior 
Student and Tutor of Christ Church. Oxford. 
Vice-Principal—The Rev. JOSEPH NEWTON, M.A, 
Fog ae two Sigiens, | - Classical and the Modern. 
a good Lal and a well-fitted bye Shop. 
Tre "Gattese is situated int the healthiest part of Bri; 
te bod e climate is peculiarly favourable to Boys of wielicate consti- 


The’ College is endowed with 15 Scholarships. 

Terms, for Boarders, 80 to 90 Guineas Pe annum, according to age; 
« =o the Sone if Olergymen, 60 to 70 Guineas; for Non-boardera, 

For farther partioulare 044: address the Secrerary. 

The NEXT TERM COMMENOES on September 81, 1875, 
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UEEN’S COLLEGES, IRELAND. 





The PROFESSORSHIP of ANATOMY and PHYSIOLOGY in 
IN OLLEGE, CORK, being NOW VACANT, Candidates 
=} ~y de -- queried leeward their Testimonials to the 


Gatln @ or before urday, the lith 
iat that the same "may be submitted to His Grace the 
mn sndidate who may be selected for the above Professorship will 


te 
m ye ony upon his duties at once. 
Dublin Castle, 28th August, 1875. 


sl S COLLEGE, 
Session, 1875-6. 
FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 





GALWAY. 


ae, 
ee 


UNIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN. 


Session 1875—76. 


Chancellr—DUKE OF RICHMOND, K.G. 
Lord Rector—THOMAS HENRY HUXLEY, LL.D. F.RB.S. 
Vice-Chancellor and Principal—P. C. CAMPBELL, D.D. 





I.—FACULTY OF ARTS. 


























The FIRST MATRICULATION EXAMINATION for the Session, 
wthe BXA RUIWATIONS for Scholarship day Exhibicions of the Pint THE SESSION commences on Monpay, the 18th of October, and closes on Fripay, the 
commence on MONDAY, the 25th day of 8lst of March. The LECTURES begin on WepneEspAy, the 27th of October. 
oa and ‘Exhibitions of the’ Second Year, on THU UnsbaY, 
By 0 recon t Regulation of the Couneil, all Scholarships and Exhibi- CLASSES, PROFESSORS. HOURS. | CLASS 
fone “ot the bane oy Third, and athe re urth Years may no nq 4 oe eupeeeny FEES, 
y, jens wno have JUNIOR GREER ........scccccceceseeees| WiLttam D. G s, M.A., and Assistant .. 9 to 10 4. M. and Tih a.m, to28h 2... * 
School by y ie genet of fe wae Qaeenis, Cniversity. and have | SENIOR GREEK ...... Weteseee D. yaewenasngy A., and Assistant .. 0 to 11 a.m. 2/4 : : 
Yegned the Riairicaiaten Teas Fight 8 n larsht Be the value of 251. coaton aetitt Joun Buack, M.A.,and Assistant .......... 10 tolla.M.,and 1a va. “to Id P.u: 330 
on okt es arene Jong "Pwo bo students o the First, SENIOR LA Joun Back, M.A., and Assistant . 11} A.M. to 124 P Me sass: Wei sae 
Second, Th nd, ond Fourt : Tn edéiticn. Four Exhi a ler LANGH AGE ‘and ‘GOMPOSI- i ALEXANDER Bary, LL.D. eee | gh a E" oa onday, nes- ‘a 
ditions of 121. each a ee cand, Peete Dedente of the First and Tw: ececceces ue oot pil 0 
serene ofS ee “seoond i fap vel 3 and? Two Exhibitions of TIIGED: siievesccscesenes cece ovevecesssescoss ALEexanper Barn, LE.D. . id thy a nee 13) to ‘da 
o to Bre phen and Fourth Years vely. | sUNIOR MATHEMATICS . F F ae a. oat aaah. nd 13 33 
All Scholars are exempt from payment of a moiety of the Fee forthe | SeNiOR MATHEMATICS Acadian F . oY TA sakes. 2: 8 


pay: 
Sompalecry Classes. This Rule does not apply to the Class of Medical 


‘urisprudence. 
7 iptocmation and Copies of the Prospectus may be had on 
on to the Rroisraar. 
a By order of the President, 
August 21, 1875. T. W. MOFFETT, LL.D., Registrar. 


E LONDON INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE, 
SPRING GROVE, ISLEWORTH, 
ounded under the auspices of the jee Richard otal Inaugurated 
July 10, 1867, by H.R.H. the Prince of Wales 
English, French, and German taught to every Boy, in addition to 
Mathematics, C Chases cs, and Natural Science. Each Boy has a 


d- roo: 
a 80 ond 0 Guineas. A reduction of Five Guineas each for 


hers. 
The NEXT TERM commences September 18th. Examination for 
Scholarships September 15th. 
Apply to Fthe ead Master, H. R. Lape, M.A. 


YDE PARK COLLEGE for LADIES, 
115, eee Hyde Park. 
The JUNIOR TERM begins September 16th. 
, The SENIOR Tone November Ist. 
s, Names of Professors, &c., can be 
had. on poy to the torn Besiouee. 


ADIES COLLEGE, ts Woosean ps, Union- 
road, oLAPH 
The PUPILS will RE-ASSEMBLE po WEDNESDAY, September 
18th. Sixteen Young Ladies are received as BOARDERS. 


IGH SCHOOL of EDINBURGH. 
SESSION 1875-76. 
The School RE-ASSEMBLES on FRIDAY, Ist October. 

The EDINBURGH SCHOOL BOARD have made arrangements by 
which a thoroughly Practical, as well as a thoroughly Liberal, Educa- 
tion can imparted. The Classes are strictly limited, and care is 
taken to give each Boy that kind of Culture of which heis most capable, 

and which is most necessary for him. 

mL is contained in the Report and Ptospectus, which 

n application to the Janitor of the School ; to the Clerk to 
the. Batopareh School Board, 12, Queen-street; or to the Principal 
Booksellers in Edinburgh. 




















MORAL pe aeoray -. POLITI- 
CAL ECUNOMY. 


JUNIOR NATURAL PHILOSOPHY....! 
SENIOR NATURAL PHILOSOPHY....| 
NATURAL HISTORY .. wesc ccesce} 


JAMES | Nico, F 





The Fee for Students taking a Senior Class in any subject, without 

revious attendance on the Junior Class in the same subject, is 31. 38. 

atriculation any ll. For the Degree of M.A., 11. 18, for each of 
three examinatio 

The Course of Study for the Degree of M.A. embraces two years’ 
attendance on Greek, Latin, and Mathematics, and one on English 
Literature, Natural Philosophy, Logic, Moral Philosophy, and Natural 
History. Any Student who, at the time of his entrance to the Univer- 
sity, shall, on examination, be found qualified to attend the Higher 
Classes of Latin, Gre-k, and Mathematics, or any of them, shail 
admitted to such Higher Class or Classes without having attended the 
first or Junior Class or Classes. 

N.B.—There is no Degree of ‘‘ M.A.” in the Classics, or in any other 
single department, given by this bu niversity. The Degree of M.A. is 
Ge by Examination in four departments, viz :—(1) Classics; (2) 

me pg including Natural Philosophy; (3) Mental Philosophy, 
including Lo Fic and English; (4) Natural History—and it is necessary 
to pass = all these departments before a right to the Degree can be 
acquired. 





BURSARIES. 


The Annual Bursary Competition will begin on MONDAY, the 18th 
of October, at Two o'clock rp m , on which occasion there will be offered 
39 Bursaries, of which 31 are in the patronage of the University, and 8 
in that of the Magistrates and Town Council of Aberdeen. Ail but 11 
are open without restriction. They are tenable for four years of the 
Curriculum, and are of the following annual value :—One of 351., five 
of 301, two of 2:1., two of 201., one of 181., one of 161., ten of 151, one 
of 141, five of 122, six of 10l., and five of inferior value. 

Three Greenskares Bursaries of 301. each for Banffshire Students, and 
two Lendrum Bursaries of 151. each, are included in the above to be 
awarded for the first time. 

Candidates are required, at least One Month before the Competition, 
to give to the SECRETARY eae intimation of the Subjects selected 
by them, under Division IL. of the Subjects of E ion 
9 Cniversity ee 








T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. — HIGHBURY 
HOUSE SCHOOL, for YOUNG GENTLEMEN. 
Head Master—R. JOHNSTONE, M.A. LL.B, 
Classics, Mathematics, Modern Languages, and thorough English 
taught. Special attention paid to to the heatth and comfort of delicate 


e AUTUMN TERM COMMENCES September 20.—For Pro- 
spectus, apply to Mrs. Durr, the Lady Principal. 


REPARATORY SCHOOL, GRASSENDALE 
PARK, AIGBURTH, near LIV ERPOOL.— Mr. and Mrs. Lakin 
REOELVE a limited number of BOARDERS, from six to thirteen 
years of age, to Prepare for various Public Schools. The situation is 
Jemarkabiy, healthy, and the house and grounds are spacious and well 
adapted for a School. Advantagesare offered to the children of parents 
residing in India and the Colonies.—Terms, references, &c., on appli- 


cation. 

T° PRINCIPALS of SUPERIOR SCHOOLS 
(Gentlemen or Ladies).—A Professor of Breneh, B.A. (three years’ 

experience in London), specially recommended by the most eminent 

Professors of re University of London and Public Schools, is now 

open to 7 MENTS for Two Days a bag (next Term).—Ad- 

dress L. P. es m reanell road, Holloway, London 


ARIS. — Madame ALFRED HAVET’S select 
Establishment offers rare advantages for the EDUCATION of 
YOUNG LADIES. Superior Masters for Music and other Branches. 
French taught by Mons. Haver, Author of the ‘ Method of Learning 
Languages,’ adopted throughout Great Britain and America. 

The House, which stands in a large garden. is situated in the most 
healthy part of Paris, between the Champs-Elysée~ and Bois de Bou- 
logne, where the Pupils take their daily walk.— Prospectus on appli- 
cation to Madame Haver, 6 and 8, Rue de Longchamp, Paris. 


ATRICULATION.— UNIVER*“ITY of LON- 
DON.—A Course of PRIVATE and CLASS LESSONS, under 
the Direction of PHILIP MAGNUS, BSc., BA., will commence 














in SEPTEMBER.—Address 2, Portsdown-road, W. 


pve ENGINEERING PUPIL.—The Borough 
Water Engineer of Liverpool has a VACANOY in his 

OFFICE . a well-educated Articled Pupil. — Municipal Offices, 
Liverpool. 








A LADY wishes to be COMPANION to a Gentle- 

woman. She knows French and English alike, and is accom- 
lished, musical, and compsnionable. Highest references.—Address 
8. dD. Farmer’s Library, Church-road, Upper Norwood 


T° INVALIDS and OTHERS.—A Home is 
etre, in the FAMILY of a CLERGYMAN, in a beautiful part 
of DEVO pacious Mansicn, extensive Grounds, fine Prospect. 
Fishing oy Neighbourhood. good Society; near Catheo ral Town. 
pga Sitting and Bed Rooms; 3 Inte Dinner. Terms, 2001. per Annum, 

to dress CLericvs, Mr. Eland, Book- 
seller, Exeter. 


OARD and RESIDENCE for MEDICAL STU- 
DENTS.—A Physician and Lecturer at a Metropolitan School, 
residing at the West End, has a VACANCY in his house for TWO 











to bring with them Certificates of their Age, 
sigaed bythe Ministers — Session Clerks of their respective Parishes, 
to be produced, if required, when the result of the Examination is 


intimated. 

Candidates for the Macph Bursary of 20]. are requested to lodge 
with the Secretary, on or before the 15th of October, Certificates from 
a Gaelic Minister as to their knowledge of the Gaelic Language. 





\ Wituram Martis, LL.D. 
Davip Tuomson, M.A., and Assistant ...... 


Davip Taomsoy, M.A., and Assistant ...... 
P.R.S.E. P.G.S8 
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Of Bursaries under private patronage, 29 were vacant at the clone 0 clans of 
last Session, viz.:—T wo of 402., two of 331, one of 301, one of 
of 221. 108., one of 181. 15a., one of 161. 168., one of 16i., two of md, oue 
of 131. 158 , seven of 121. one of 101., and five of r value. 
mtees to these Bursaries will be examined on WEDNESDAY, the 
20th of October. 


OTHER epee on 


For passing from Junior to Senior Classes o’ Greek, and 

Mathematis, on SATURDAY, the 23rd of otoben at Ten am. and 
ree P.M. 

For passing over the Punter Mathematical Class, on SATURDAY, 

the ge of Uctober, at T 
Tr passing over me Junior “Latin or Greek Classes, on MONDAY, 

the ‘25th ith of October, a’ 

(Students “intending to < come forward for either of the three last. 

are required to give in their names to the 

=? of the Faculty, Frodeneer Brack, not later than the preced- 


in 
far! the Degree of M.A., on the 28rd, 25th, and 26th of October. 


CLASS AND SPECIAL PRIZES. 


Books of the value of 136l. are awarded to the Students most distin. 
guished in the Class Examinations. At the om A the Curriculum 
the best Greek A. yoy oe Scholars are enti’ 
— Prize of 704. or there 


i 
Mental Philosophy to the Hutton of 302. the best general Scholar to 
the Gold Medal of the Magistrates and Town Council of Aberdeen, the 
most distinguished Candidate for Hon urs in the department of Natu- 
ral Science toa prize of 101 , the greatest proficient in Experimen 
Physics to the Neil Arnott ‘Scholarship of 351. or thereby, and the best 
English and Latin Scholars each to a Seafield Gold Medal. 


SCHOLARSHIPS. 


Masters of Arts of not more than two years’ standing may eompete 
for the Fullerton, &c. Scholarships, of the value of 65/., and tenable for 
four years, of which two are vacant aeaeenly, ove for Classics 
Mental eee met ry other for Mathematics and Natural Pailosophy, 
and if of under three years’ standing, they are eligible for the Murray 
Scholarship of 701, tenable for three years. 








II.—PACULTY OF MEDICINE. 
WINTER SESSION, commencing on WEDNESDAY, 


27th October. 

















SUMMER SESSION, 
Botany—Professor Dick1r, M.D 9AM. 31 33. 


Practical Chemistry—Professor BRAZIER l10a™M_ 31 38 
Zoology, with Comparative Anatomy—Professor Nico. 
Practical Pharmacy—Professor HARVEY and Assistant. 2. 2s. 


Osteology for Beginners. 


Practicai Ophthalmology—In Summer, Dr. A. D. Davipson. 
Dental Surgery—In Summer, Mr. WILLIAMSON 
Royal Infirmary: Daily at ‘Noon. 
KERR, and OcsTon 
Surgeon—Mr. WILLIAMSON. 
second year, 3! 


Clinical Surgery—Drs. PIRRIE, KERR, and Oaston. 3/. 3s. 
General Dispeusary, and Lying-in and Vaccine Institution: 


Royal Lunatic Asylum: Physician—Dr. JAMIESON. 


August, 1875. 





STUDENTS about to enter on their first Winter Session. —Apply by 
letter to K. Z., Nash’s Library, 4, Upper Weymouth-street, W. 


sity Calendar,’ published by D. Wyllie & Son, Aberdeen. Price 2s, 


Matriculation Fee (including all dues) for the Wint+r and Summer Sessions, 17. 
Pathological Anatomy, with demonstrations at the Hospital in Winter—Dr. RopGER. 21, 2s. 


Junior Surgeon—Dr J C. UGILVIE Wit. 
Pathologist—Dr. RopGER. Perpetual Fee to Hospital Practice, 61. ; 


Clinical Medicine—Drs, Smita SHAND, BEVERIOGE, and A, FRASER, 











CLASSES, | PROFESSORS, | HOURS, CLASS FEES. 
A NATOMY “ 4 ~ Professor Sravcrwens, M.D. .......0 00.0000 11 a.M. 2330 
P Ri Pear, ANATOMY AND “DEMONSTRA.| Professor StrrctHers and Demonstrator g ie ge 220 
CHEMISTRY pLaehs | Professor Brazier. 0080 | 3 P.M. 330 
INSTITUTES OF MEDICI Professor OGitviE, M.D | 4PM. 330 
SURGERY . Professor Pinnie, C.M. is RS. E 10 a.m. 330 
PRAC oo E OF ‘MEDICINE a Professor =MitTH SHAND, M.D. 3 P.M. 330 
MIDWIFERY and DISEASES OF WOMEN AND | 
CHILDRE)D | Professor Strp#eNsos, M.D. sereeveceeeee | 2 P.M. 330 
ZOOLOGY, WITH COMPARATIVE ANATOMY | Professor Nicot, F.R.S.E. % Gs. pee 3 P.M. 330 
MEDICAL — C, AND ) EONS ‘SURISPRU- 
SNCE.. _ Professor Oasre N, M. D. 9 A.M. 330 





commencing on the First Moypay oF May. 


Materia Medica (100 Lectures) — Professor HAnvey,M D. 3and4p.m. 3i. 
Practical Anatomy and Demonstrations—Professor. STRUTHERS and amnion: 


9to4,and2P.m. 21, 2s. 


1la.M. 31. 33. 


The Anatomical Course in Summer includes Instruction in Histology, and in the use of the Microscope ; and Instruction in 


For the Summer Session alone, 10s. 


Physicians—Drs. SurrH SHAND, BEVERIDGE, and A. Fraser. Surgeons—Drs. PrrRiz, 


Ophthalmic Surgeon—Dr. A. D. Davipson. Den 
or, first year, 31. 10s. ; 


31. 3s. 


Daily. Eye Institution: Daily. 

Practical Midwifery, under the superintendence of Dr. STEPHENSON. 

Clinical Instruction is given for Three Months in the Year. 

The Regulations relative to the Registration of Students of Medicine, and the granting of Degrees in Medicine aud Surgery, 
may be had of Professor BRAZIER, Secretary of the Faculty of Medicine. 


WM. MILLIGAN, Secretary. 


N.B.—Further particulars, including information as to the Faculties of Divinity and Law, are to be found in the ‘ Univer- 


, or 2s, 2d. by post, 
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BRIGHTON, —A CLERGYMAN, late Scholar, 
ke. at Cambridge, and his Wife, prepare Boys for the 
gupuid BORGOLS, Terme ey - Sy 70 yo Gulune for Boys 


Folie On —Mr. W. J. Jearrreson, M.A. 
Scholar), Oxon, assisted by a Cambridge Honours-Man anda 
font staff of Teachers, p for and == all 
Sompetitive Txaminsti ions. Pupils successful at the last eight Mili 
tary 














ED HILL, Epeczwarzr.—KINGBURY HOUSE, 
7 miles from Marble Arch, high and commanding position, 
22 Rooms. School, Divin Music, and Dancing Kooms, 87 by 20. 
phy Playground, and Lease, 14 years. Premium, 3001. ; 
Rent, 701.—Apply to 8. 8. Kine, 44, Regent-street, London, W. 


pYOREEIES. —A HOUSE, replete with every 
mfort. and situate in a delightful part of South Devon, is 
OFFERED to Two Gentlemen. or a Lady and Gentleman. Excellent 
Boating, picturesque walks and drives, and cheerful society. Highest 
references Terms, 121. a month (inclusive). — Address X. Y. Z, care 
of Hyde & Tayler, Advertising Agents, 154, Fleet-street, £.C. 


RESS. — A JOURNALIST, of ability and ex 
rience, wishes for an immediate Engagement as EDITOR or 
SUB-EDITOR on anestab:ished Paper, Daily or otherwise. First- 
credentials, references, &c.—Address Teno, Post-office, Notting- 











GUBE DITOR.—A LADY, accustomed to Literary 
work, would be glad to take the SUB-EDITORSAIP ofa magi. 
INE, or to assist in a Publisher's Office. oderate Salary expected. 
Ghoie a a given to the duties.—Address R. 8., Post-office, Wells, 
Somersetsht 


ANTED, a REPORTER and READER for a 

a. Prostactel Weekly. Ly eo, orneiies sisting age, expe 
e willing to give genera , Stating age, ex: 

fence, and salary expected, to Eprror, Herald, PBarnsta “4 = ie 


ERBATIM a —a South Durham 
Herald (Weekly. r) REQUIRES a good RE- 
PORTER # Panaonariist IST. ADIy stating views as to Salary, 
and giving Testimonials, to the Editor, West Hartlepool, Durham. 
There is also a Vacancy we a clever, industrious youth of good educa- 
tion, who would like to learn the whole business of Newspaper Pro- 
duction, literary and mechanical 


EADING PROVINCIAL NEWSPAPERS.— 

A DRAMATIC CRITIC is willing to cuvely every week a Column 

of Theatrical Gossip and early Notices of the Dramatic Novelties pro- 

5 en in ng Metropolis. — A. B., 10, Portland-place, Cirous-road, St. 
ohn's- woo: 














A GENTLEMAN, with ten years’ experience in 


the Commercial Dep artment of a first-class Scotch Newspaper, 
wishes a Situation in a _mgwepenes + ~— England or Ireland, 
First-class easons for wanting a 
change.—Letters addressed t 8., care fi Mr. G. Street, 30, Corn- 
hill, London, will be aan Mteuded to. 


O AUTHORS, PRINTERS, and PUBLISHERS. 

—MANUSCRIPTS PREPARED and PROOFS REVISED for 

the Press, by an experienced EDITOR and PRINTER. Authors 

govieed ve respecting Printing and Publication of Works, &. Informa- 

tion extracted from the London Libraries.—Eprror, 31, Museum, 
street, London, W.C. 


O LITERARY GENTLEMEN. — One-Tuirp 

SHARE ina most popular WEEKLY LITERARY PAPER in 

the North of England is OFFERED for the SUM of 3001. Also the 

EDITORSHIP of the Paper. Salary, 3001. per annum.—Address W. B., 
care of Mr. Jeffery, George-yard, Lombard-street. 


ITERARY EMPLOYMENT is OFFERED to 

a LADY or GENTLEMAN willing to invest 1001. in establishing 

an ENGLISH WEEKLY in Paris. The Advertiser has an excellent 
Saamarsial connexion, and suflicient Advertisements are p> already 














MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 





NEW BOOKS. 


See MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR for SEPTEMBER, 
New Edition, now ready, postage free on application. 


CHEAP BOOKS. 


See MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE for SEPTEMBER, 
New Edition, now ready, postage free on application. 


This Catalogue contains :—Life of the Prince Consort, by Theodore 
Martin—Farrar’s Life of Christ—Tennyson’s Queen Mary—Macready’s 
Reminiscences—Diary of the Shah of Persia—Livingstone’s Last J our- 
nals—Earl Russell's Recollections—The Greville Memoirs—Kinglake's 
Invasion of the Crimea, Vol. V.—Dorothy Wordsworth’s Tour in Scot- 
land—Sir S. W. Baker's Ismailia—Fitzgerald’s Romance of the Eng- 
lish Stage—Saskatchewan, by the Earl of Southesk— Supernatural 
Religion—Mill’s Essays on Nature, &e. —Bishop Wilberforce’s Essays— 
Mrs. Somerville’s Autobi of Sara Coleridge—The 
Parisians, by Lord Lytton—A Rose in June, by Mrs. Oliphant—Jessie 
Trim; by B. L. Farjeon—Blue Beard’s Keys, by Miss Thackeray— 
Katerfelto, by Captain Whyte-Melvil'e—Far from the Madding Crowd 
—and more than Five Hundred other leading Books of the Past and 

it Seasons, with many older Works, several of which are out of 
print and not otherwise procurable. 





BOOKS FOR SEA-SIDE 
LIBRARIES. 


An additional CATALOGUE, consisting chiefly of the Works of 
Dickens, Thackeray, Whyte-Melville, Lever, Mrs. Oliphant, Miss 
Craik, Miss Braddon, and other Popular Authors, strongly re-bound, 
and well adapted for circulation in Sea-side and other Public Libraries, 
is also now ready, and will be forwarded on application. 








*.* All the Books in Circulation and on Sale at Mudie’s Select 
Library may also be obtained at 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, BARTON ARCADE, 
MANCHESTER. 


And from all Booksellers in connexion with the Library. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), 
New OxFrorD-sTREET. 
OITY OFFICE—2, KING-STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


ves | UNITED LIBRARIES, 307, Regent- 

W.—Subscriptions from Cee Guinea to any amount, 
according * the supply required. All the best ee Books, English. 
French, and Germ: ely o with 
Lists of New Publications, gratis and — free. Pre A Clearance 
Catalogue of Surplus Books offered for Sale at greatly reduced prices, 
may also be had, free, on application — —Boora's, Cuvurton’s, Hope- 
son's, and Saunpers' & Or.ey’s United Libraries, 307, Regent-street, 
near the Polytechnic. 


CAxes KINGSLEY. — A Collection of Canon 
KINGSLEY'S LETTERS is being made. Any Letters of his, 














= to ed for the printing of the Paper —For further part. 
address T 65, Rue Neuve, St. Augustin, Paris. 





them, will be gratefully received by 
Sirs. KunosLey, Byfleet, Weybridge, ‘Surrey. 





ITERARY PROPERTY for SALE.—For SALE, 
by PRIVATE BARGAIN, a LITERARY PROPERTY in 
London, easy of management, well established, and yielding a good 
income, which is likely to increase largely. Satisfactory reasons for 
selling will be given. Such a chance of uiring a really good Pro- 
oe seldom occurs.—A pply, by letter, to Lirerany Property, care of 
if Clarke, 85, Gracechurch street, London. E.C. 





PUBLISHERS and BOOKSELLERS.—The 
Proprietor of a First-class BUSINESS, in a large City, wishes 
toretire. He has carried on the Business successfully nearly twenty- 
five years, Returns between 4.5001. and 5,0001 a year. Total purchase- 
mag , »250l.—F or particulars apply to Mr. Houmas, 66a, Paternoster- 
row, 4 





0 BOOKSE LLERS, STATIONERS, and 
PRINTERS. — A very excellent ———— with valuable 
WEEKLY NEWSPAPER attached. All at a valuation. Returns 
between 4,0001. and 5,0002. a yea nm same ae _— years. Pro- 
prietor retiring. About 2,001. required in cash. 
payment of balance.—Apply to Mr. Hotmes, 66a, Paternoster-row. 


NEWSPAPER WORK WANTED by a RE- 

PORTER, having an Office in the City, whose present E: 
ments do not occupy the whole of his time —Address JouRNAList, 
care of Messrs. Howard, Jones & Co., Cullum: street. 


O MASTER PRINTERS. — WANTED, by the 

Advertiser (a Practical Printer), a Situation as READER or 

ASSISTANT MANAGER in a Provincial view ig Office (Daily 
or Weekly).—Address W. Hart, 76, Waterloo-road, London. 


N OTICE.—E. J. FRANCIS & CO., Printing 
Contractors, Wine Office-court, E.C.. and Took"s-cou: 
are now prepared tosubmit ESTIMATES and pa into alan cong 
for LETTER PRESS PRINTING and LITHUGRAPHY 


NOTICE.—BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 
ii ESSRS. BAGSTER’S CATALOGUE. 
Illustrated with Specimen Pages. By post, free. 
Saucer Bacstex & Sons, 15, Paternoster-row. 
O BOOKBUYERS.—WNow ready, JOHN 


S4MPSON’S SECOND-HAND Casal eges. ‘avioting York- 
shire Topography, post free.—13, Coney-street, Yor! 


ESSRS. C. T, JEFFERIES & SONS, Canynge’s 




















House, Redcliff. oteet, BRISTOL, aa just issued their 
CATALOGUES, Nos. 73 and 74, of STANDARD BOOKS on Arohi; 
tecture, Biography, History, Wasa and Fn pope = 


neral Literature, all recently purchased. Post free on receip of a 
Stamp. Oatalogue 75 of Rare and Curious Books in preparation. 





Tas! RESTORATION of PAIN = Gs, 4 any 
Em Oy ty safest Ae myo 4 ected XPniW 
THOMPSON, Studio, 25, Wigmore-street, Cavendish-square. 

THE BEST AND CHEAPEST METHOD OF 
PERMANENT PHOTOGRAPHIC BOOK 
ILLUSTRATION 
Is THE 
AvVtToty PE PRINTING PROCESS, 

adopted by the Trustees of the British Museum, the Learned 
Societies, and the leading Publishers.—For terms and Speci 





Clearance Sale of — cogent, Jy a Ay yey hd 
to their ‘New Buildings ailshitee Tet Genome yak 4 

ESSRS. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 

Chancery-lane, London, W.O., n MON- 


115, 
2, and Four ee Days, at 1 o'clock ¢ punetually: 
LUME IL ILLUS(RATE 


bins uation a "Den eens aaa eee 
— x 2 an.e’s [nferao an atorio 
—Chateaubriand’s Atala a (it. 14)—Daye 0 f Chivalry (1 (ite, Bd Baron 
unchausen (igs. Fairy —also, 250 Batee's Tlius- 
trated Travels, 6 vols. rm 108.)—250 Titustrated England, 9 vols. (41 108.) 
—500 Illustrated ay 3 vols. (2! 23. )— ular Recreator 





200 Pi 
(L0a. 64,)—300 Henry’s Bi 8 vols. (32 108 a8 Child’s Bible (21s )}— 
Child’s Bible Narrative (2a. )—1,500 istus Redemptor (7s. éd.)— 
480 Ch: Year (10s. 6d.) - 300 Poems (88. 6d )— 250 Illustrated 
Readings, 2 vols (17a.)—600 Homely Scenes from Great Painters (158.)— 
1,100 Book of Fair Women (6s.) -1,300 Favourite Poems (7a 6d. )—1,250 
Beauties of Poetry (7 ‘a. 6d.) —1,250 Jewels from Paiuter and Poet (7a 6d.) 


‘8 Decorative Design (7s 6d )—400 Griset’s ALsop (8s. 6d.)— 

400 World of Wit and Humour (8s. 6d yo d00 World of Wonders (ss. 6d.) 
—500 World of ty i (10a. 6d )—400 Book of Birds (12. 108.)—150 Book 
of of Fooly (1118 64.)—500 Duncan’s Insect Transformations (7s. 64 )— 
500 Peoples of the ~ see 300 Goldsmith's Works (8s. 6d.)—500 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim (8s 400 Foxe’s Martyrs (12e 6d.)—1,/00 Robinson 
Crusoe (63.)— sen Saree | Gulliver (8a. 6d.)—1,00' Esther West (6s.)—1,000 
Stories about Birds tories about Animals (58 )— 1,400 
Chapters on Trees (58 ) - pe 500 Laniy Explorers (53 ig 8 Notable Ship- 
wrecks (58 )— i Peeps Abroad (58)—1,0009 Home Chat (53.)—1,0 0 
Sunday Chats (5s.)—1,000 Paws and Claws (58.)—1,500 Boy Joiner (58.)— 
1,000 Little Folles’ Picture Gallery (5a )—500 sets of Figuier’s Popular 
Scientific Works, 5 vols. (78. 6d. per vol.)—7,000 volumes of Little Folks 
— 11,000 volumes of the Une Syllable Series and Children’s Library— 
echnical, and Military Manuals, Story 
poke, Juvenile Reward Books, Little Gem Series, Little Folks’ Library, 
- —The whole lotted to suit the convenience of large or small pur- 

Catalogues forwarded on application. 


The Valuable Books of the late Bishop of MANCHESTER; 
together with a few fine Engravings, in Folio and in Frames ; 
Marble, Bronze, and Wedgwood Ornaments ; Silver Plate, &c. 


N ESSRS. LUDLOW, DANIELL & ROBERTS 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their Sale Rooms, 18, Bowetrest, 
BIRMINGHAM (by | of the Executors of the late Mrs. LE E), 
Relict of the late Bishop of one 5 ed from the Elms. 
Solihull, for ee gy od Sale on TUESDAY, tember 14, and 
foltewis Day, a o'clock, the REMAINING ry RTION of the 
BRARY of RARE. BOOKS, including a fine Collection of Dugiale's 
Wore 8; viz, Antiquities of Warwickshire, original edition, 1°56, 
Thomas's, tee; 38 onasticon rg OTe editions 1682 and 1817 ; Barun- 
efi of England ; Pa! of St. Paul's; Imbanki gard Draining. two 
eon fees and 1772; Summons to Parliament; Views of the Trou- 
bles in land ; Ancient Usages of Arms; Origines Juridicales, and 
Hamper's Life of Dugdale—Shaw's Staffordshire ; Nash's Worcester- 
shire, and other County Histories —Britton’s, Wild’s, and Billings's 
Cathedrals — Proviucial Antiquities, and 5 great variety of Top 
Kimeues, Works—the celebrated Complutensian Po! ot, by Oardinal 
imenes. 1514—a number of rare Tiluninated MS. Missals: Officium 











. Hore onice, Missale tL. (black letter. 
A at = 1514), Missale Coloniensie, and other curious MS aud 
Black-Letter Books Ottley’s History of Engravings, 1816 - fine I!lus- 
trated Books, comprising the Florence Gallery. imperial edition, in 
4 vols grcen morocco, with golden eagle—Stafford Gallery—Clau 
Liber Studiorum—Vetusta Monumenta - Hamilton's Campi P blegrael 
1776—Lambert’s Genus Pinus—Les Roses Redonté—Shakspeare, Scott, 
Milton, Byron, uthey, and many other Standard Works. The 
Plates ‘in Folios include Roberts's Holy Land, Ezypt. and Nubia, 
a har subscriber's copy, in four boxes—Du Camp's Paotographs of 
Egypt. Nubia, Syria, an ‘Palestine—Finden and Hogarth s Engravings 
Pictures in the National Gallery—Sir T. Lawrence's Sketches - Sir 
David Wilkie's Sketches, &> —Water-Colour Drawings by R. Garricand 
R. Ben —Framed Line Engravings, Cartoons, &c —Old Roman 
and Etrurian Kawa 5 from the Bunesn Collection—Old Wedgwood 
Marble Bust of Grace Darling, by Dunbar—and othe: 
Ornamental 7 ects, in Marble and Bronze—Silver Ay = &o 
Catalogues fay be obteined of Messrs. Wragge, Evans & Jesson, 
Solicitors, Bi Bennett’ = ll; at the Office of the a Worchesser Guardian, 
Manchester ; and at the Office of the Auctioneers, No. 18, New street, 
Birmingham ; or will be remitted free per post upon written appli- 
cation. 











LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, for Srpremser, 
1875. No. DCOXIX. Price 2s. 6d. 
Contents. 

The DILEMMA. Part V. With Plans of the Mustaphabad Residency. 
IN MY STUDY CHAIR. 
NORTH-WEST PEMBROKESHIRE. 
In a STUDIO. Conversation No. III. 
TENNYSON’S QUEEN MARY. 
HORATIAN LYRICS :— 

The Laird at Home—Ad M t 
ELEGIES. 
LESSONS from the RECENT SUMMER MAN "UVRES. 

William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


—AdL 








address SPENCER, SAWYER, BIRD & OO., Autotype Patentees and 
Printers, 36a, Rathbone-place, W. 


Fok SALE, a GLOCKENSPIEL, in German 

Silver. 24 Steel Notes, quite new, expressly made in Germany 
to gooempeny Piano. Price 15!.—Address A. X. Z., Post-oflice, Ashby- 
de-la-Zouc! 


OINS and MEDALS.—W. H. JOHNSTON, 
, Strand, London, Dealer in Ancient and Modern Coins and 
Medals: r large and fine variety of the different Series always on Sale; 
ose some Chelsea — and good Early Cabinet Spesimens of 
xes 
ia ye Coins and Medals purchased. 














Hales bp Auctian 


Scientific and Miscellaneous Property. 
TR. J. C. STEVENS | will rte yb AUCTION, 
is Great Rooms, King: 

FRIDAY, P.-E 10, at bait-pa -past 12 —- MISCEL Whi U8 
PRO Ageit oe SS Comeres, Levses, Tents, and other Photo- 
grap! P Electrical Conjuring “Table, Drum, and various 
other ‘Biectricals— Microsc Models of 
Engines, &c.—a few Iron Wine Bune of various sizes; also about 100 
Lots of — Frames of various sizes and patterns, &e. 

n view the morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 








ESSRS. HODGSON beg to announce that their 
s\ AUTUMN SEASON will commence on SEPTEMBER 2°, with 
the very important CLEARANCE CATALOGUE of Messrs. CASSELL 
& CO.’.s POPULAR PUBLICATIONS, which will be followed, early 
in October, by other Remainder and Miscellaneous Catalogues, into 
which Stock of asuitable ch ter can be i d 
Samples and full particulars of Property intended for Sale should be 
forwarded as early as possible. 
115, Chancery-lane, August, 1875. 








Now ready (One Shilling), No. 189, 


HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, for SerremBer. 
With Illustrations by GEORGE DU MAURIER and A. 


HOPK 
Contents. 


The J HAND of ETHELBERTA. (With an Illustration.) yt - 
Lady’s Drawing-rooms—Ethelberta’s Dressing-room. ady 
Petherwin’s House. 12. Sandbourne and its Reighbouiruood, 13. 
some London Streets. 14. Arrowthorne Park and Lodge. 15. The 
Lodge, continued—The Copse Behind. 


The PLANETS put in LEVERRIER'S BALANCE. 
The PROMETHEUS BOUND. 

MONSIEUR BEDEAU. 

BUILDING the BRIDGE: a Chinese Legend. 
BIRDS of PASSAGE. 

NOT TO BE. 

The egg te of \mau yeas. 


Cc or and 
Daughter. 8. Ouly F ™* 
London: Smith, Elder & Co. 15, Waterloo-place. 


HE NAUTICAL MAGAZINE. 
Established 1832 ; Enlarged 1872. One Shilling, Monthly. 
Contents of SEPTEMBER Number. 
~ Commercial Value of Human Life. 
A Curious ay in the House of Commons. 
Atlantic Steam Ferries : wpe Camas Sine 


Jur Parliamen' 

Direct-Acting Spring Sef Satsty-Valve. (llustrated.) 
Marine rad any 

Correspondence — Books Received. 

Shipbuilding, 1875. 


Our 
Nautical Notices—General. 
London: tery Poul Marshall & Co.; Kent & Co. 23, P. 


D. Pot Geom He 8. King & Co 65, C “hill 
er enry 4 
Pewtress in’ Great Queen-street, W.O.; and through Corl 
ers. 


(With ? p Teteaticn, 
Against. Mother and 
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CHATTO & WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 








THE THACKERAY SKETCH-BOOK. | 
Now ready, a NEW EDITION of 


THACKERAYANA: Notes and Anecdotes.  Illus- 


trated by a profusion of Sketches by WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY, depicting Humorous Incidents in his 
School-life, and Favourite Characters in the Books of his every day reading. Large post 8vo. with 5 Coloured Plates and 
Hundreds of Wood Engravings from Mr. Thackeray’s Original Drawings. . Cloth, full gilt, gilt top, 12s. 6d. 

An exceedingly curious and valuable volume, the diverting pages of which are adorned by some six hundred engraved 
fac-similes of the little caricature sketches which the illustrious author of ‘ Vanity Fair’ was perpetually scribbling in the 
margins of books, and on every scrap of paper which came in his way, and which these eyes have witnessed him scribbling scores 
cf times.”"—G. A SALA, in the Illustrated London News. 


WILKIE COLLINS’S NOVELS.—NEW ILLUS- 


TRATED LIBRARY EDITIONS. Price 6s, each, with Frontispiece and several Full-Page Illustrations in each Vol. :— 
The WOMAN in WHITE, | HIDE and SEEK; or, the Mystery of Mary Grice. 
ANTONINA ; ov, the Fall of Rome. | POOR MISS FINCH. 

Basil. | MISS or MRS.? 

| 

| 





The DEAD SECRET. EI E 
The QUEEN of HEARTS. = eae —” 


OQOUIDA’S NOVELS.— UNIFORM EDITION, 


crown 8vo. red cloth extra, 5s, each. 





FOLLE-FARINE. TRICOTRIN: the Story of a Waif and ry CK : his Vicissitudes, Adventures, Se. 
IDALIA: a Komance, Stray. DOG of FLANDERS, and other Stories 
CHANDOS: a Novel. HELD in BONDAGE; or, Granville de | Sreata MORE ; or, Wrought by his Own 
UNDER TWO FLAGS, Vigne. | Ha 

CECIL CASTLEEMAINE'S GAGE. PASCAREL: Only a Story. Two LITTLE WOODEN SHOES. 





NEW NOVELS, now ready at all the Libraries. 


COLLINS'S (WILKIE) The LAW and the LADY. 3 vols. 
KINGSLEY’S (HENRY) NUMBER SEVENTEEN. 2 vols. 
MARRYAT’S (FLORENCE) OPEN! SESAME! 3 vols. 


NEW and POPULAR EDITION of a SUCCESSFUL NOVEL.—Crown 8vo. cloth extra, price 6s. 


PATRICIA KEMBALL. By E. Lynn Linton. 


** A very clever and well-constructed story, original and striking, and interesting all through......../ A novel abounding in 
thcught and power and interest.”— Times, 
MR. SWINBURNE’S NEW WORK. 


Crown 8vo. cloth extra, price 12s. 


ESSA YS and STUDIES. By Algernon C. Swinburne. 


‘* Must increase Mr. Swinburne’s tati 1 knowledge, for ioe for catholic sympathy.” —Pall Mal! Gazette. 
‘‘ Of the mastery of style here displayed, ~Ary m Mr. Swinburne bas given us more striking examples.” —Academy. 














Post 8vo. cloth extra, price 9s. 


The LIFE and CAMPAIGNS of GENERAL LEE. 


By his Nephew, EDWARD LEE CHILDE. With Steel-plate Portrait by Jeens, and a Map. 
“ A work that deserves the most careful attention....Mr. Lee Childe has given us a very valuable book.” —Scotsman. 
‘‘A valuable and we!l-written contribution to the history of the Civil War in the United States.”—Saturday Review. 


Parts I, to VII. now ready (Part VIII. in a few days) of the 


CYCLOPZEDIA of COSTUME; or, a Dictionary of 


Dress—Regsl, Ecclesiastical, Civil, and Military, from the Earliest Period to the Reign of George the Third By J. R. 
PLANCHE, Somerset Herald. To be completed in 24 Parts, 4to. at 5s. each, profusely illustrated by Coloured and Plain 
Plates and Wood Engravings.—A Prospectus will be sent on application. 


Crown 8ro. cloth, full gilt, with Photographic Frontispiece, price 10s. 6d. 


The BRIC-A-BRAC HUNTER; or, Chapters on 


CHINAMANIA. By Major H. BYNG HALL. 
This is a delightful book. His hints respecting marks, texture, finish, and character of various wares will be useful to ama- 
teurs. Ey all who are interested in chinamania will be mest warmly appreciated ; a very amusing and chatty volume "—Standard, 


Half (imitation) calf, full gilt, top edges gilt, 97. 9s. ; or, separately, cloth extra, 4s. 6d. per vol. 


JARDINE’S (Sir William) NATURALIST’S 


LIBRARY. 42 vols. fcap. 8vo. illustrated by 1,300 Coloured Plates. With numerous Portraits and Memoirs of eminent 
Naturalists. A List of the Volumes will be sent on application. 


f£econd Edition, Revised throughout, considerably Enlarged, and partially Rewritten, crown » 80, cloth ¢ extra, 98, 


OUR ENGLISH SURNAMES: their "Sources and. 


Significations. By CHARLES WAREING BARDSLEY, M.A. 
“*Mr. Bardsley has faithfully consulted the original medizval documents and works from which the origin and development 
of surnames can alone be satisfactorily traced. He has furnished a valuable contribution to the literature of surnames, and we 
hore to hear more of him in this field.” —Times. 


BY THE LATE WINWOOD READE. 


The OUTCAST. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


“A work of very considerable power, written with great pathos and evident earnestness.”— Atheneum. 
** He relaxed his mind in his leisure hours by the creation of a new religion.” —Standar 
“ A book well worth reading, especially for its practical lessons. It is evidently drawn from real life.” — Westminster Review. 


LAMB (MARY and CHARLES): their POEMS, 


LETTERS, and REMAINS. With Reminiscences and Notes by W. CAREW HAZLITT. With Hancock's Portrait of 
the Essayist, Fac-similes of the Title-pages of the rare First Editions of Lamb's and Coleridge's Works, and numerous | 
llustrations, Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 10s, 6d. ; Large Paper copies, 21s, | 




















BOOKS FOR THE LIBRARY. 
Silke Raha econ Ba en bck ae 
DAGON (FORKR, oie oe iti Wih cron Idan 
mug ied Anzio me ht SERMTTAR PRUROM, 4 


BIOGRAPHICAL and CRITICAL PrOFLouARy of RECEN 
LIVING PAINTERS and ENGRAVERS, both Engish 04 
ae my By Henry Ottley. Imp. = cloth extra, 12s. 

BRITISH ESSAYISTS (The):—viz , ‘S ator,’* Tat _ ‘G6 > 
* Rambler,’ * Adventurer,’ * Idler,’ i Comper, 
3 thick vols. 8vo. with Portrait, cloth extra, il. 7s. 

sed 3 Leona of HIS OWN TIME. Imp. fvo. with Por. 
rai 

BURRESS BITTOSY , the REFORMATION of the CHURCH 

D. 2 vols. imp. 8 

CICERO'S FAMILIAR LETTERS, A. LETTERS to ATTICUS, 
Translated. Life by Middleton. Royal 8vo. with Portrait, 12. 

FOX’S BvuOK of MARTYRS. Edited by Dr. Cumming. 3 yolg 
royal 8vo. profusely illustrated, 21. 12a. 6d. 

GIBBON’S ROMAN EMPIRE. Imp 8vo. with Portrait, 15s. 

HEEREN’S HISTORICAL WORKS. Trans'ated from the German 
by George Bancroft, and various ()xford Scholars. 6 vols. 8vo. cloth 
extra, 11. 168.; or separately, 68. per. volume. 

*,* The Con/ents of the Volumes are as ful’owe:—Vols land? His. 
toi rical Researches iuto the Politics, Intercourse, and Trade of the 
Ancient Betions of Asia; 3. Researches into the Politics, Taterccurse, 
and cf the Ancient Nations of Africa, including the Cartha- 
einiens. Ethio a its Col and masTeens § 4. History of the Political System 
of Europe an Colonics; History of Ancient Greece, with Hig. 
torical Treatises ; 6. A ak of Ancieut History, with special refer- 
one to — Constitutions, Commerce, and Colonies of the States of 

ntiquity. 

HOPE'S COSTUME of the Lee gt ig 320 outline Engra 
with Letter-press. 2 vole. royal 8vo. 2l. ' vines 

HUME and SMOLLETT'S HISTORY of ENGLAND. With Me- 
moir of Hume by himself. Imp. 8vo. with 2 Portraits, 15+. 

JOHNSON’S ENGLISH DICTIONARY. Printed verbatim from the 
Author's last Edition, with all the Examplesin full. Imp. 8vo 15s, 

JOSEPHUS'S ANTIQUITIES of the JEWS, and WARS of the 

JEWS. 3 vols 8vo. with 52 Illustrations and Maps, 1 

MAXWELL’S LIFE of the DUKE of WELLINGTUN, ‘With nume- 
png “a4 finished Line and Wood Engravings. 3 vols. 8vo. cloth 
extra, 


| MILTON'S COMPLETE WORKS, Prose and Poetical. Imp. 8a 


with Portrait, 15s. 

MONTAGT" ‘3 (Lady Mary Weetles? LETTERS and WORKS. Edited 

by Lord Wharncliffe. 2 vols. 8vo. with fiue Steel Portraits, 18s. 

PLUTARCH’S LIVES, Complete. Translated by the Langhornes, 
2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits, 10a. 6d. 

SOUTHEY’S COMMON-PLACE BOOK. Edited by J. W. Warter. 
4 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 7. 108. 

THIERS’ HISTORY of the FRENCH REVOLUTION. Roy. &vo. 15. 

WALPOLE'S (Horace) ENTIRE CORRESPONDENCE. With the 
Prefaces and Notes of Croker, Lord Dover, Peter Cunningham, and 
others. 9 vols 8vo. with numerous fine Steel Portraits, 4/. 1a. 

Wena 'S FRENCH-ENGLISH and ENGLISH-FRENCH DIc- 

NARY ; containing full Explanations, and Rules for the Pro- 

saaelien of each Language. Imp. 8vo. 1,333 pp. cloth extra, 15¢. 

XENOPHON’S COMPLETE WORKS. Translated into English. 
8vo. with Portrait, 12s. 


SCIENCE-BOOKS FOR BOYS. 


Crown 8vo. cloth extra gilt, 48. 6d. each. 
BREWSTER’S (Sir DAVID) MORE WORLDS than ONE, the 
Creed of the Philosopher and the Hope of the Christian. New 
Edition, with Full-Page Astronomical Plates. 
BREWSTER’S (Sir DAVID) MARTYRS of SCIENCE. With Full 
Page Portraits. 





FARADAY'S CHEMICAL BisTORy of a CANDLE. Edited by 
| W. Crookes, 


» F.C.S. Illustra’ 


FARADAY'S VARIOUS TORCKS of NATURE. Edited by W. 


Crookes, F.C.8. Illustrated. 


' aad 9 4 EARTH and MAN; or, Physical Geography in its Rela- 


tion to the History of Mankind. With Additions by Profexors 
Agassiz, Pierce, and Gray. With 12 Maps aud Engravings ou 
Steel, some Coloured, and copious Index. 

FIGUIER’S PRIMITIVE MAN: a Popular Manual of the prevail- 
ing Theories of the Descent of 5. oe romu'gated by Varwin. 
Lyell, Sir John Lubbock, Huxley, E. ylor, and other emineut 
Ethnologists. Translated from the Mast French Edition, and 
Hevived by. E. B. T. With 263 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. cloth 
extra gilt, 9. 


THE GOLDEN LIBRARY. 


Square 16mo. (Tauchnitz size), cloth extra gilt, price 2s. per Volume 


BYRON’S DON JUAN. 
CLERICAL Nk xt the Bomense of “ the Cloth.” 





HOOD’S WHIMS and ODDITIES. Buth Series Complete in One 
Volume. With all the Original Illustrations. 

IRVING'S (WASHINGTON) TALES of a TRAVELLER. 

IRVING'S (WASHINGTON) TALES of the ALHAMBRA, 

JESSE'S SCENES of COUNTRY LI 

LAMB'S ESSAYS of ELIA. Both’ Series Complete in One Volume. 

LEIGH HUNT'S ESSAYS: ‘A Tale fora Chimney Corner,’ aoe other 
Picces. With Portrait, and Introduction by Edmund Ollie 

MALLORY’S (Sir THOMAS) MORT D’ARTHUR: = Stories of 


ical Introduction ae Notes, by T. Morie. D.D, LL Dv 
pores’ COMP! sETE POETICAL W 
ST. PIERRE’S PAUL and VIRGINIA, and PEDIAN COTTAGE. 

SHELLEY’S EARLY Ba! te and QUE Tate 

SHELLEY’S LATER POEMS: ‘Laon an a 

SEELLET POSTHU MOUS POEMS. thes RLEEY PAPERS, &c, 
HELLEY’S PROSE WO * St. Irvyne, 

WHITES NATURAL HISTORY ra SE ORNE, edited, witb 
Additions, by Thomas Brown, F.L. 


nogcogs LEO the TENTH. Small 12mo. cloth extra, bevelled 


MARK. TWAIN'S PLEASURE TRIP on the CONTINENT of 
EURUPE. Post 8vo. illustrated boards, 2¢. 
MADRE NATURA versus the MOLOGH’ of FASHION. By Luke 
Limner. With 32 illustrations by the Author. Fourth Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged. Crown 8vo. cloth extra gilt, 
pa written and amusingly i ives trated. Common sense and 
erudition are brought to bear on the su jects discussed in it.”— Lancet. 
MAYHEW’S LON DON CHA ARACTERS: Illustrations of the Humour, 
Pathos, and Peculiarities of London Life. By Henry Mayhew, 
Author of ‘London Labour and the London Poor,’ aud other 
be of With nearly 100 yo y “Sener by W. 8. Gilbert 
and others. Crowa 8vo. cloth extra, 
MITFURD'S (Mary Russell) COUNTRY. STORIES. With 5 Steel- 
Plate Mlustrations. Feap. 8vo. cloth extra, gilt edges, 38 6d. 


CHATTO & WINDUS, 74 anv 75, PICCADILLY, W. 
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PRIMERS. 
HISTORY AND LITERATURE. 


EDITED SY 
JOHN RICHARD GREEN, M.A. 


Now ready, 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By the Rev. 


R. MORRIS, LL.D, 18mo. le. 


HISTORY of GREECE. By C. A. 
PYFFE, M.A., Fellow and late Tutor of University College, Oxford. 
With 5 Maps. 18mo. ls. 

HISTORY of ROME. By the Rev. M. 
CREIGHTON, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Merton College, Oxford. 
With 11 Maps. 18mo. 1s. 


Others to follow shortly. 





SCIENCE PRIMERS, 


UNDER THE JOINT EDITORSHIP OF 


Professors HUXLEY, ROSCOE, and BALFOUR 
STEWART. 


With numerous Illustrations, 


CHEMISTRY. By H. E. Roscoe, 


F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry in Owens College, Manchester. 
18mo. 1s. New Edition. 


PHYSICS. By Balfour Stewart, F.R.S., 


Professor of Natural Philosophy in Owens Coll Manchester. 
18mo. 1s. New Edition. vind — 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. By Archi- 


BALD GEIKIE, F.R.S., Murchison Professor of Geology and 
opal in the University of Edinburgh. 18mo. 1s. New Edi- 
on. 


GEOLOGY. By Professor A. Geikie. 


18mo. cloth, 1s. New Edition. 


PHYSIOLOGY. By Dr. Michael Foster, 


-RS. 18mo. cloth, 1s. New Edition. 


ASTRONOMY. By J. N. Lockyer, 


F.R.S, 18mo.1s. New Edition. 
Others in preparation, 


HISTORICAL COURSE FOR 
SCHOOLS. 
EDITED BY 
EDWARD A. FREEMAN, D.C.L. 
Vol. I. GENERAL SKETCH of EURO- 


PEAN HISTORY. By E,. A. FREEMAN, D.C.L. 18mo. cloth, 
8s.6d. Fourth Edition. 


Vol. II. HISTORY of ENGLAND. By 


EDITH THOMPSON. 18mo. 2s.6d. Fourth Edition. 


Vol. III. HISTORY of SCOTLAND. 


By MARGARET MACARTHUR. 18mo. 2s. 


Vol. IV. HISTORY of ITALY. By the 


Rey. W. HUNT, M.A. 18mo. 3s. 


Vol. V. HISTORY of GERMANY. By 


J. SIME, M.A. 18mo. 3s, 
Other Volumes in preparation. 





OLD ENGLISH HISTORY. By E. A. 


FREEMAN, D.C.U. With 5 Coloured Maps. Fourth Edition, 
Revised. Extra feap. Svo. 68. 


CAMEOS from ENGLISH HISTORY. 


By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE, Author of *The Heir of Red- 
clyffe.’ Third Edition. ‘ " 


Vol I. From ROLLO to EDWARD II. Extra feap. 8yvo. 5¢. 
Vol. II. The WARS in FRANCE. Extra feap. 8yo. fe. 


EUROPEAN HISTORY: Narrated in 
and Arranged ty BM: SOWELL ond ALO a woneee 
3 vols. crown 87s. 6% each. Third Edition, — 











TWENTIETH THOUSAND. 


A SHORT HISTORY 
OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. 
By JOHN RICHARD GREEN, M.A. 


With Coloured Maps, Genealogical Tables, and Chronological 
Annals, 


Crown 8vo. 83. 6d. 


“To say that Mr. Green’s book is better than those 
which have preceded it, would be to convey a very inade- 
quate impression of its merits, It stands alone as the one 


general history of the country, for the sake of which all | 


others, if young and old are wise, will be speedily and surely 
set aside. It is perhaps the highest praise that can be 
given to it, that it is impossible to discover whether it was 
intended for the young or for the old. The size and gene- 
ral look of the book, its vividness of narration, and its 
avoidance of abstruse argument, would place it among 
school books; but its fresh and original views, and its 
general historical power, are only to be appreciated by 
those who have tried their own hand at writing history, 
and who know the enormous difficulties of the task.” 
Mr. Samuel R. Gardiner in the Academy. 








“The history of Mr. Green will be found an able guide 


to every student of history through the latest as well as 
the earlier portions of the political and social life of Eng- 
jand ; and what we admire most of all is the enthusiasm 


with which, faithful to his principle of peaceful progress | 


and internal development, he resists the fascination of the 
shows of outward life, and traces with abounding skill and 
knowledge the social, moral, material, and literary life of 
each period.” —Times. 


“We know of ‘no record of the whole drama of English 
history to be compared with it. We know of none that 
is so distinctly a work of genius. ....Mr. Green's volume is 
a really wonderful production. There is a freshness and 
originality breathing from one end to the other, a charm 
of style, and a power, both narrative and descriptive, 
which lifts it altogether out of the class of books to which, 
at first sight, it might seem to belong. The range, too, of 
subject, and the capacity which the writer shows of dealing 
with so many different sides of English history, witness to 
powers of nocommon order. And with all this Mr. Green 
shows throughout that he is on all points up to the last 
lights ; that he has made himself thoroughly master both 
of original authorities and of their modern interpreters. 
.»..The Early History is admirably done; the clear and 
full narrative which Mr. Green is able to put together of 
the earliest days of the English people is a wonderful con- 
trast to the confused and pra-scientific talk so common in 
most of the books which it is to be hoped that Mr. Green’s 
volume will displace.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


**It is simply the ideal history which we have been 
looking for since ever we knew what history was—the 
simple, straightforward, rapid narrative, clear and strong 
and uninterrupted as a vigorous river, carrying you on 
with it in an interest too genuine and real to leave you any 
time to think of style—yet with a style which is perfectly 
adapted to the purpose, neither florid nor rigid, neither 
ornamental nor austere, but far better than either, uncon- 
scious, like the voice of a man who has so much to say 
that he entirely forgets how he is saying it—a grand con- 
dition of natural eloquence.”—Blackwood’s Magazine, 


“It is difficult to speak of this book in any other terms 
than those of unqualified praise. Its learning, its style, 
its imagination, and its sound common sense, are most 
remarkable......Nothing can ever take away its calmness 
of judgment, its elevation of tone, or its beauty of style.” 

Noi th Americ mn Review, 





MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO”S PAGE. 


Price One Shilling, Monthly, 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
No. 191, for SEPTEMBER 


Contents. 
1. RICHARD BAXTER. By the Dean of Westminster. 
2. The CURATE in CHARGE. By Mrs. Oliphant. Chapters. 5—7. 


3. TORQUATO TASSO: his Life and Works. By Catherine M. 
Phillimore. 


4. SONNET: WHITHERSOEVER. By J. W. Hales, 

5. The CONVENT of SAN MARCO. VI. and Last. 
PHET’S END. 

6. NOTES on Mr. TENNYSON’S ‘QUEEN MARY.’ 

7. VINTAGING in TUSCANY. By Janet Ross. 


8 JOHN KNOX and his RELATIONS to WOMEN. 
Louis Stevenson. Part I. — aw 


9. INDIAN NOTES. By James Routledge. No. III. COMMERCE 
and MANUFACTURES. 
10. POEM: The CHILDREN’S BEDTIME. By Jané Ellice Hopkins. 


ll. The MILITARY FUTURE of GERMANY. By Col. Chas, C. 
Chesney, R.E. 


The PRO- 





NOW READY, NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, 
2 vols. crown 8yo. 2le. 


CASTLE DALY: 
THE STORY OF AN IRISH HOME THIRTY YEARS AGO. 
By Anniz KEary. 


“Unless we are much mistaken, ‘Castle Daly’ will prove 
to be something more than a mere book of the day, and 
at any rate there can be no doubt that it will ficure among 
the most noticeable works of this year. Beyond its high 
excellence as a story, we seem to find in it some explanation 
of the abiding Irish difficnlty—why the justice and even 
generosity with which England, nowadays at least, is fully 
prepared to treat Ireland, meet with no better return than 
continued discontent and disaffection.”—Grephie, 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, 
2 vols. crown 8yvo. 21s. 


CASTLE DALY: 
THE STORY OF AN IRISH HOME THIRTY YEARS AGO 
By Annie Keary. 


“‘The interest of the story is deep, the tragic and sen- 
sational elements grow naturally out of the epoch and its 
circumstances, the descriptions of that wild western scenery 
are strikingly beautiful, the characters are all life-like, and 
many of them are admirably developed ......Many and 
great, however, as are the merits of ‘Castle Daly’ as a 
novel, it has still greater as a study of the English and 
Irish characters where they clash...... The book has an 
infinitely higher value than the amusement of an idle 
hour, and merits a permanent place in our literature.” 

Examiner. 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, 


Crown 8vo. 6a. 
OLDBURY. By Annie Keary, Author 
of ‘Castle Daly.’ (This day. 
“It is indeed a most touching and exquisite story.. .. 
quite out of the ordinary run, and warranting us in placing 
her in the highest rank of women writers of the day.’ 
Morning Post, 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, 
Crown 8vo0. 


68. 
CHRISTINA NORTH. By RB. M. 


ARCHER, This day. 
“*Drawn with much skill and delicacy, and the whole 
story is undeniably powerful ..... It has unusual merits in 


the vigour of the narrative and the unity of conception.” 
Saturday Review. 


The AGE of PERICLES: a History 
of the Politics and Arts of Greece from the Persian to the Pelopon- 
nesian War. By W. WATKISS LLOYD. 2 vols. 8vo. ala. 

(This day. 


IMPRESSIONS of LONDON SOCIAL 
LIFE, with other Papers suggested by an English Residence. By 
E.8. NADAL. Crown 8vo. 72. 6d. [This day. 
**One of the pleasantest little books written by a citizen 
of the United States on this country which we have re- 
cently met with.”—Daily News. 


HOMES of the LONDON POOR. By 
OCTAVIA HILL. Extra feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. (This day. 


“ There are few who have so good a right to be heard on 
the matter as the author of this volume. She has not only 
thought long and deeply on the problem to be solved, but 
has worked nobly to aid in its solution. ....We know 
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A General History of Rome, from the Founda- 
tion of the City to the Fall of Augustulus, 
p.c. 753—A.D. 476. By Charles Merivale, 
D.D. (Longmans & Co.) 

Dean MERIVALE states the nature of his work 

priefly in his Preface. He says, “The title 

of General History is given to this book, first, 
because it is addressed to no special class of 
readers, but rather to the reading public in 
general, who may desire to be informed of the 
most noted incidents in the Roman annals, 
the most remarkable characters which play 
their part upon the Roman stage, and the 
main course of events, together with their 
causes and consequences.” He gives his second 
reason in these words :—“ But this little work 
may also claim the title of General, inasmuch 
as it traverses the whole career of Roman his- 
tory from the reputed foundation of the city 
to its capture by the Vandals and the extinc- 
tion of the Western Empire a few years later.” 

Dean Merivale does injustice to his work 
when he calls it “little,” and was, no doubt, 
thinking of his larger work. It is a closely- 
printed volume of 691 pages. But from be- 
ginning to end it is interesting. Indeed, it is 
by far the most interesting compendium of 
Roman history that we have. The Dean was 
peculiarly fitted for the task which he has 
undertaken. He had already studied minutely 
some of the most important portions of the 
history, and given the results in elaborate 
works. He has devoted himself to an accurate 
examination of Rome from an antiquarian 
point of view. His mind is saturated with 
the literature of the Romans, and the great 
latin writers are his familiar friends. And all 
the problems and difficulties which the history 
of Rome suggests have long been subjects of 
meditation to him. He writes, therefore, with 
a masterly grasp of his materials. Light is 
drawn from every available quarter. The 
prominent events of the history bring up before 
him the passages in the Latin poets which 
allude tothem. The history and the literature 
are, as it were, inwoven with each other. The 
early part of the history foreshadows the later. 
The later creates comparisons with the earlier. 
The whole thus bears the impress of unity. 
The style, moreover, is admirable: clear, 
forcible, and concise. 

Dean Merivale has made this book to a 
large extent out of his other works. This is 
especially the case with the portion treating 
of the last period of the Republic, and of the 
Emperors down to Marcus Aurelius. He 
acknowledges that this portion is, for the most 
part, abridged from his larger work. The task 
of abridging is somewhat irksome, and we 
think that we can see in various parts of the 
book that the Dean has not found the occupa- 
tion so agreeable as that of original research. 
Substantial excellence is present in great 
abundance, but along with this we can per- 
ceive a considerable amount of unwillingness 
on the part of the author to bring the work to 
that perfection to which he could have brought 
It with a little more labour. 

Thus in the first part, the early history of 
Rome, the Dean does not deal thoroughly with 





the sources from which the history or fiction 
is drawn. He seems unwilling to grapple 
with the question. And yet he must say 
something in regard to the matter. Accord- 
ingly, instead of stating once for all what he 
has to say on the subject, heintroduces a few re- 
marks on it, and warns the reader against believ- 
ing the tales. But as the narrative advances 
it assumes somewhat of an historical tone. 
The simple reader is inclined to believe the 
tales ; but again Dean Merivale strikes in and 
assures his reader that he is not yet on his- 
torical ground. And it is not till we come to 
the first Punic War that Dean Merivale gives 
an account of the sources and discusses the 
credibility of Roman history. 

Somewhat of the same uncertainty of plan 
is found in the second part. Dean Merivale 
adopts as the motto of his book the words of 
Quintilian, ‘‘ Historia scribitur ad narrandum 
non ad probandum.” This idea hovers con- 
tinually before his mind. His resolution is to 
narrate ; but the bent of his mind is too strong 
for his resolution. He has a deeper interest 
in tracing cause and effect and in searching 
into character than in a mere grouping together 
of facts. Accordingly, he is continually turn- 
ing aside from the bare narrative, and entering 
on the part of the philosophical historian ; but 
he no sooner sees himself engaged in his 
favourite occupation than he turns back again 
to his resolution. The result is, that there is 
many a picture where the faces have only one 
side painted. To take one or two instances. 
Dean Merivale refrains from giving a complete 
portraiture of the character of Cicero. He 
wishes the man to be known from his deeds ; 
yet at almost the first introduction of him he 
has these remarks :—‘ Manilius, a tribune, 
proposed to confer upon Pompeius enormous 
powers for the destruction of this broken 
enemy, whose resources Cicero magnified with 
the same turgid rhetoric with which he 
blackened “his character!” Surely turgid 
rhetoric is not the phrase to apply to an oration 
in which it would be scarcely possible to alter 
a word without lessening the effect! One 
would imagine that Dean Merivale agreed with 
those German critics who see no good what- 
ever in Cicero, and who assail not merely his 
political actions, but his literary ability. Yet 
there are indications that this is not the case. 
There are various expressions that lead the 
reader to believe that Dean Merivale tries to 
steer a mean course between Middleton and 
Mommsen ; but nowhere does the Dean give 
a full account of his conclusions on this 
matter. 

We find the same imperfection in the treat- 
ment of Julius Cesar and Augustus. Dean 
Merivale introduces Cesar in these words :— 
“Caius Julius Cesar, the greatest name in 
history, was descended from a patrician family,” 
&c. We look in vain throughout the narra- 
tive for a justification of the words, “the 
greatest name in history.” Here, again, there 
is no attempt to summarize the results of the 
author’s reflections on the character of Cesar. 
Cesar is to be known from the record of his 
actions. We gather from this narrative that 
he was dissolute in his youth. We are told 
that “it is mortifying to learn that with all 
this apparent generosity he could, at a later 
period, write under trifling provocation a 
petulant volume,” &c. He is described as 
being under the thraldom of superstition, and 





it is said that his “temper assumed a capri- 
ciousness and an arrogance from which he 
had hitherto been singularly free.” Even his 
political conduct does not pass without repre- 
hension. How then, we ask, is his name the 
greatest in history? And Dean Merivale 
vouchsafes no reply. 

Dean Merivale does not rate the abilities or 
character of Augustus so high. But we have 
these words in regard to him :—“ But we must 
acknowledge how grand was the result which, 
following his own temper and the bent of his 
own character, he did actually effect. The 
establishment of the Roman empire was, after 
all, the greatest political work that any human 
being ever wrought. The achievement of 
Alexander, of Czsar, of Charlemagne, of 
Napoleon, is not to be compared with it for 
amoment.” And he says of the Monumentum 
Ancyranum, ‘The great deeds it enumerates 
are certainly not to be equalled by the achieve- 
ments of any other hero of ancient or modern 
history.” Surely Augustus has, if this be true, 
a good claim to the “ greatest name in history.” 
And we are not certain that Dean Merivale 
does not set up a third claimant. Of Con- 
stantine, he says :—‘ His recognition of the 
claims of Christianity, viewed as a political 
measure only, was a greater triumph over the 
general littleness of his age than has fallen to 
the lot of any other national hero to achieve.” 

In the last part of his history Dean 
Merivale has to speak much of the progress 
and influence of Christianity. It is in this 
department of his subject that he is least 
familiar with the sources and most inclined to 
be partial. Thus he appeals to the Ignatian 
letters as if there were no doubt of their 
genuineness, and he speaks of the martyrdom 
thus :—“ The tradition of the Church that 
Ignatius, the Bishop of Antioch, was 
examined by Trajan himself, and condemned 
to death in the arena, coincides with the date 
of the earthquake by which that great city 
was visited.” The tradition of the Church, as 
given in the most credible of the Acts of the 
martyr, brings Ignatius face to face with 
Trajan in the ninth year of the Emperor’s 
reign, that is, A.D. 106, and in the second 
consulship of Senecio and Sura, that is a.p, 107. 
The earthquake at Smyrna took place December 
13, a.D. 115. In A.p. 106, or 107, Ignatius could 
not have met Trajan at Antioch, for Trajan 
did not go to Antioch after his accession 
earlier than the January of a.p 114. There 
is thus an apparently irreconcileable contra- 
diction between the tradition of the Church 
and history. Some have attempted to remove 
the contradiction by trying to show that 
Trajan undertook two Parthian expeditions. 
There is not the shadow of evidence for this, 
and, at any rate, Dean Merivale does not 
attempt to get rid of the difficulty in this way. 

In giving an account of Marcus Aurelius, 
Dean Merivale accuses him of persecuting the 
Christians :— 

“He gave his sanction to the most general 
persecution the Christians had yet suffered ; the 
cruel martyrdoms they endured amidst tle shouts 
of an infuriated populace, which, at every event 
of military defeat, of inundation or pestilence, 
devoted them to the lions, are only too well 
attested. It is but too certain that the last and 
purest teaching of heathen morality issued in a 
deadly conflict with the truth in Jesus Carist.” 

Infiuenced by this idea of the attitude of 
Marcus Aurelius to the Christians, the Dean 
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(we think unconsciously) depreciates the real 
merits of the Emperor, and his portrait of 
him is cold and far from attractive. On the 
other hand, he speaks in high terms of 
Hadrian, notices the vices ascribed to him 
only to suggest that they were imputed to 
him, or, at least, coloured, through the malice 
of enemies, and he scarcely mentions one 
imperfection in the character of Antoninus 
Pius, because he believes that these two 
Emperors were tolerant towards the Christians. 
“But the great merit,” he says, speaking of 
Antoninus Pius, “of this paternal ruler was 
his protection of the Christians.” Now all 
this has been abundantly refuted by those 
who have investigated the early history of 
Christianity. Dean Merivale speaks of two 
persecutions as taking place in the reign of 
Marcus Aurelius. But the first of these, in 
A.D. 166, is matter of much dispute, and the 
Dean does not seem to be aware that M. 
Waddington’s researches have rendered it 
likely that Polycarp suffered martyrdom in the 
reign of Antoninus Pius, not in the reign of 
Marcus Aurelius. The later persecution is 
that ofthe churches in Lyons and Vienne; and 
all that can be gathered from the circum- 
stances of that event is, that Marcus Aurelius 
was not so strongly prepossessed in favour of 
the Christians as to reverse the decision of his 
own officials. The last writer on the perse- 
cutions of the Christians, M. Aubé ( ‘ Histoire 
des Persécutions de |’Kglise,’ Paris, 1875), 
has brought out this point most conclusively, 
and has shown that Marcus Aurelius is not 
more guilty than Hadrian or Antoninus Pius, 
that the mob was always ready to rise up 
against the Christians, but that the Christians 
enjoyed an almost complete toleration on the 
part of the public law ; and that the Emperors 
Hadrian, Antoninus Pius, and Marcus Aurelius, 
neither softened nor aggravated the rescript 
of Trajan. 

The same partiality appears in the contrast 
which the Dean makes between heathenism 
and Christianity, and in his estimate of the 
influences which led to the decay of the 
Empire. Of heathenism he says,—‘‘ They 
gloated, Greeks and Romans alike, over the 
stories of lust and violence ascribed to the 
objects of their worship, and if they feared 
the divine power, never dreamed of adoring 
the divine goodness.” This is an exceedingly 
exaggerated picture of the state of the ancient 
world. There were thousands upon thousands 
who not merely dreamed of but actually 
did adore the divine goodness. The poets 
and philosophers were the preachers of heathen- 
ism, and many, we might say most, of the great 
poets and philosophers of Greece and Rome 
urge that the gods love the good and hate the 
wicked. 

In explaining the causes which led to the 
decay of the Empire, the Dean regards Pagan- 
ism as at the root of the evil, and Christianity 
as the preservative power. But this is an 
exceedingly one-sided view. Some of the 
dogmas of the Christians were as detrimental 
as any of the beliefs of the pagans. The high 
value set upon celibacy, for instance, left the 
propagation of the race, to a large extent, to 
the dissolute and intemperate, and the result 
could not but be a deterioration of the stock. 
The low value put upon intellectual culture 
naturally led to the stunting of man’s nature 
in one of its most important functions, The 





contrast between the pagans and the Christians 
in this respect can be brought out very clearly. 
In Aristotle’s ‘Ethics’ the operations of the 
intellect have a high and important place. In 
Cicero’s ‘ De Officiis’ the sphere is contracted 
and the treatment is cursory, but still full 
acknowledgment is made of their high posi- 
tion. When we come to Ambrose ‘De 
Officiis,’ we still find mention of the intellec- 
tual powers, because the writer has based his 
treatise on Cicero’s ; but the use of them in the 
search of anything else than eternal life and a 
knowledge of the Scriptures is spoken of in 
a depreciating manner. And, finally, when 
we reach the ‘ Cura Pastoralis’ of Gregory the 
Great, all notice of the intellectual powers is 
omitted. This marked depreciation of the 
intellectual powers and of the search for truth 
on the part of the Christians had no small 
influence in leading to that state of ignorance 
which characterized the Middle Ages. Dean 
Merivale takes no notice of this and many other 
weakening opinions which prevailed among 
the Christians. It is but justice, however, to 
him to state that he says in his Preface that 
he has been constrained by the limits which 
he has assigned to himself to treat this portion 
of his subject with a studied reserve. 

The imperfections of the book are, after all, 
slight. The work is one of great merit, 
and will be welcomed by every student of 
Roman history. 








Travels in Portugal. By J. Latouche. Illus- 


trated. (Ward, Lock & Tyler.) 
TuEsE “Travels” were published, Mr. Latouche 
tells us, in the New Quarterly Magazine, and 
they were written without malice prepense, that 
is to say, the author did not mean to make a 
book when he set out on a tour of con- 
siderable extent in the less known districts of 
the territory of our “ancient ally.” The 
traveller made none but mental notes, and 
did not travel continuously, but stayed in 
different places at different times. The reader 
has the benefit of this, for the author speaks 
freely, and does not aim at improving any- 
body’s mind. That Mr. Latouche went by 
out-of-the-way roads to comparatively little- 
known places will make his notes more ac- 
ceptable than if he had kept to the high roads 
and produced a battery of note-books. He 
has a sharp eye for character, a clear way of 
describing scenery, some humour, and a light 
hand in authorship. He chose the saddle for 
travelling, and had a good knowledge of the 
language before he started. On the other 
hand, he seems weak in architectural arche- 
ology, and does not know the extent of his 
weakness. Still, some readers may think this 
fault pardonable. By way of recommending 
Portugal to travellers, he tells us that it is “a 
safe country; there are no brigands; the only 
thieves keep inns, and the only formidable wild 
beasts live in them.” Otherwise the attrac- 
tions of the little kingdom are not consider- 
able ; those who delight in taking the life of 
bird and beast and fish need not hope for 
“sport” in Lusitania; the very religion is 
but mildly fanatical. Mr. Latouche’s account 
of the lives of well-to-do folks in Portuguese 
country towns is absolutely appalling for the 
idea of prodigious dullness it conveys :— 

“The larger of the country towns have streets 
full of gentlemen’s houses ; and here vegetate, from 
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sag to year, families who are just rich enough to 
ive without working. To live, indeed, ag 
Portuguese do in such towns, need cost but little 
A large house, with a plot of cabbages, a kale-yard. 
behind it; with whitewashed walls, floors up. 
po a dozen wooden chairs, one or two deal 
tables ; no fireplace, not even a stove, either in 
sitting or bed room ; no curtains to the windows 
no covers to the tables; no pictures on the walls. 
no mirrors; no table pleasantly strewn with books, 
magazines, newspapers, and ladies’ work ; no such 
thing visible as a pot of cut flowers; no rare chin 
no clocks, no bronzes,—none of the hundred trifles 
and curiosities with which, in our houses, we show 
our taste, or our want of it, but which either way 
give such an individual character. and charm to 
English homes. All these negatives describe the 
utterly dreary habitations of the middle-class Portu- 
guese. For occupations, the women do needlework, 
gossip, go to mass daily, and look out of window 
by the hour. Except the one short walk to church 
at eight o’clock in the morning, a Portuguese lady 
hardly ever appears in the streets. As to the men, 
they lounge about among the shops, they smoke 
innumerable paper cigarettes, they take a “‘siesta” 
in the heat of the day. If there is any sunshine, 
they stand in groups at the street-corners, with 
umbrellas over their heads ; in winter, they wear 
a shawl over their shoulders, folded and put on 
three-corner-wise, as a French or English woman’s 
shawl is worn ; for this is a fashion in Portugal, 
and the Spaniards laugh a good deal at their neigh- 
bours on the score of their being a nation who 
invert the due order of things. In these towns 
there is never any news, and if two men are seen 
in eager discussion of some matter of apparently 
immense importance, and if one happens to be 
near enough to overhear the subject of conversa- 
tion, be sure that one of them is plunged in 
despair or kindling with enthusiasm at a rise or 
fall of a halfpenny in the price of a pound of 
tobacco. There are not even fashions for them 
to think about; young men and old men dress 
alike, but the younger men wear exceedingly tight 
boots, and when they ‘take their walks abroad’ 
it is obvious that they do so in considerable dis- 
comfort. The young men, however, have one 
occupation more important even than wearing 
tight boots—that of making the very mildest form 
of love known amongst men. The process, indeed, 
is carried on in so Platonic a manner, and with 
so much proper feeling, that I doubt if even the 
strictest English governess would find anything 
to object to. The young gentlemen pay their 
addresses by simply standing in front of the houses 
occupied by the objects of their affections, while 
the young persons in question look down approv- 
ingly from the upper windows, and there the 
matters end.” 


We believe this to be a tolerably fair speci- 
men of Mr. Latouche’s manner and matter. 
He denies that the natives of Portugal are 
so ugly as visitors to Lisbon, not travellers 
in the country, have declared them to be ; he 
says they are very much the reverse, especially 
the women. Mr. Latouche saw some fearful 
paintings in Portugal; and we are led to 
believe that few London exhibitions could rival 
the Lisbon Academy in badness, Tameness 
seems to be theprevailing element in Portuguese 
life ; the very field animals are tame, society 
revolts at the slightest exhibition of violence, 
bull-fights exist but after an extremely 
mild fashion. Mr. Latouche is not negligent 
of folk lore, witness the tale of the Seven 
Whistlers, no novelty by the way, and the by 
no means new but well-told and dramatic 
history of the Lobis-homen. Mr. Latouche’s 
remarks on the well-known picture of St. Peter 
at Viseu, by an unknown artist, are marked by 
considerable acumen, a fair spirit of criticism, 
and much feeling for Art. However unpalat- 
able the remarks addressed to Mr. J. C. Robin- 
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| —— a 
son, about this picture, may be to that gen- 
tleman, we, for his own good, recommend them 
to his serious attention. It appears that his 
assertions provoked them. 

On the whole, we advise readers to take 
to this book, with the assurance that they 
will find a great deal of good material in it, 
, sound, healthy way of thinking, and abso- 
lutely no “ goody” cant, that pest of current 
pooks of travel. The illustrations are unpre- 
tending, but very tolerable; they are the 
works of Mr. T. Sotheron Estcourt. 








LANGUAGE, 


The Life and Growth of Language. By Prof. 
W. D. Whitney. (The International Scien- 
tific Series.) (H. 8S. King & Co.) 

Tae present volume is, in many respects, a 
reproduction, in a more compendious form, of 
the author’s ‘ Lectures on Language,’ published 
some eight years ago. As he himself says in 
his Preface, “ the old story is told in a new 
way, under changed aspects and with new 
proportions”; but, in some parts, we think 
the new work a decided improvement on the 
old, from its greater compactness and direct- 
ness. 

Prof. Whitney’s views on language are 
well known, and the publication of this 
new volume may, perhaps, help to settle some 
important questions, by at once inviting that 
full inquiry and discussion which can alone 
definitely decide them. He maintains that 
language can best be described by the word 
“institution.” Thus he says (p. 309):— 


“Each werd may be not unfitly compared to an 
invention ; it has its own place, mode, and cir- 
cumstances of devisal, its preparation in the 
previous habits of speech, its influence in deter- 
mining the after-progress of speech-development ; 
but every language in the gross is an institution, 
on which scores or hundreds of generations and 
unnumbered thousands of individual workers have 
laboured.” 

And again (p. 280):— 

“We regard every language, then, as an insti- 
tution, one of those which in each community 
make up its culture, Like all the constituent 
elements of culture, it is various in each com- 
munity, even in the different individuals composing 
each, There are communities within which it has 
come down within the strict limits of race; in 
others it has been, partly or wholly, taken from 
strange races ; for, like the rest, it is capable of 
being transferred or shifted. Race-characteristics 
can only go down by blood ; but race-acquisitions 
—language not less than religion or science—can 
be borrowed and lent.” 

Physical science and psychology have each 
endeavoured to claim as a part of its domain 
the science of language. Prof. Whitney, 
of course, in accordance with these views, 
strenuously holds that it is an_ historical 
science :— 


“No study into which the acts and circum- 
stances and habits of men enter, not only as an 
important, but even as the predominant and 
determining element, can possibly be otherwise 
than an historical or moral science. Not one item 
of any existing tongue is ever uttered except by 
the will of the utterer; not one is produced, not 
one that has been produced or acquired is changed, 
except by causes residing in the human will, con- 
sisting in human needs and preferences and 
economies... .. As linguistics is an_historical 
science, so its evidences are historical, and its 
methods of proof of the same character. There is 
no absolute demonstration about it ; there is only 
probability, in the same varying degree as else- 





where in historical inquiry. There are no rules 
the strict application of which will lead to in- 
fallible results. Nothing will make dispensable 
the wide gathering-in of evidence, the carefal 
sifting of it, so as to determine what bears upon 
the case in hand and how directly ; the judicial 
balancing of apparently conflicting testimony ; the 
refraining from pushing conclusions beyond what 
the evidences warrant ; the willingness to rest, 
when necessary, ina merely negative conclusion, 
which should characterize the historical investi- 
gator in all departments.” 


No doubt most of this is true, but there is 
still something to be said on the other side. 
Language is so closely connected on the one 
hand with the organism of the voice, and, 
on the other, with the powers of thought and 
feeling, that we cannot sever it by any insuper- 
able boundary-lines from the departments of 
natural science or psychology, especially the 
latter ; it will, from different points of view, 
seem to merge into either. It has been said 
that language is the form of thought, not its 
dress ; and, directly we go beyond the dead 
skeleton and try to deal with the living word, 
we begin to trench upon psychology. Psycho- 
logy alone can help us to understand those 
marvellously subtile distinctions and processes 
by which the rudest language (apart from any 
conscious effort of any individual) successfully 
follows, and even sometimes leads, the human 
mind. Prof. Whitney has well shown that 
there is an element of arbitrary human will 
in all language, limited constantly by each 
man’s need of communication with his fellow- 
men, and the necessity of being intelligible to 
them. But this does not account for that 
involuntary element which is equally prominent 
in all language,—that mysterious force which 
acts entirely beyond all human control, and 
shapes the gross and haphazard “ inventions” 
of individuals into a perfect symbol of thought, 
which the future poet or philosopher will find 
an instrument ready made to his hands, 
answering at once to his new intellectual wants, 
as if his rude forefathers had known before- 
hand all the secrets of his thoughts. Lan- 
guage, in this sense, “‘is not made, but grows”; 
and the different human beings who “ invent” 
its component words, are as much blind agents 
in framing the structure of tenses and syn- 
tactical rules as bees are in framing their 
hexagonal cells. Neither, again, does this 
view account for the fundamental differences 
which underlie the great families of human 
language. It has never been shown that these 
primary distinctions do not spring from cor- 
responding differences of national character. 
Different races, and even different nations, have 
had their several languages, as they have had 
their different histories, social institutions, and 
religions. Each ‘of these has run its own 
career, formed by many different influences 
and by the co-operation of many different 
minds; but we must still allow a distinct 
weight to the unknown element which we 
call national character, exactly as, in the 
history of individual lives, we must take in 
the similarly unknown element of tempera- 
ment, which helps one man to succeed where 
another fails. It is this unknown element 
of nationality, the aggregative force residing 
in numbers, apart from any one isolated unit, 
which is such a powerful agent in all the 
collective products of human activity. It 
determines the direction in which the sum of 
individual energies shall move ; and, though 





each individual is free for each particular act, 
the sum of all their united activities is con- 
ditioned by the national character of the body 
to which they belong. Thus, if Shakspeare 
had been born in France, he would, no doubt, 
have been as pre-eminent among French 
writers as he is now among our own; but he 
would have written in French, not in English, 
and he would probably have been the greatest 
classical dramatist instead of the romantic. 
This national influence none can escape from, 
any more than a writer can escape from the 
influence of his age, a similarly indefinite, but 
almost irresistible force. Where this and 
other similar influences can be accurately 
measured, even history itself ceases to be 
entirely subject to the historical or inductive 
method ; we can deductively trace effects from 
their causes, and so partly predict the future. 

Prof. Whitney says :— 

“Against the theory of a language as a race 
characteristic may be simply set, as sufficient 
rebutting evidence, the existence of a community 
like the American, where there are in abundance 
descendants of African, of Irish, of German, of 
Southern European, of Asiatic, as well as of 
English ancestors, ail using the same dialect, with- 
out other variety than comes of differences of 
locality and education, none showing a trace of 
any other ‘ mother-tongue ’ or ‘ native speech.’” 

But this illustration only helps him, if his 
opponent assumes an unproved hypothesis of 
the unmingling isolation of the various races 
of mankind. ‘ Race” rather means, in lin- 
guistic science, a long community of external 
influences , and if the child of one nation be 
subjected from early infancy to the influences 
which have modified another, he will, of 
course, grow up himself more or less modified 
thereby. But he will undoubtedly retain 
some of his old national characteristics, and 
these will colour the form of the foreign 
language which he adopts, just as his features 
will retain traces of his alien parentage. 

But we return from this digression to the 
general subject-matter of the book. Prof. 
Whitney first states the problems of the science 
of language, next discusses how each individual 
acquires his own, then the conservative and 
alterative forces in language, its various forms 
of growth, and the rise of dialects. Then 
follow chapters on the Indo-European lan- 
guage ; linguistic structure,—the material and 
form of language ; other families of language ; 
language and ethnology; and the nature and 
origin of language. He thus goes over the 
whole field of linguistic science, and the book 
abounds with passages full of suggestive 
thoughts. We do not always agree with him 
in his conclusions, but he always makes us see 
clearly what he is aiming at, and we are sure 
to learn a great deal from him in the course of 
his discussions. 

To illustrate the conservative and alterative 
forces which are continually at work in all 
languages, he quotes the verse from the Anglo- 
Saxon Gospels, “ Se Heelend fér on reste-deg 
ofer zceras; sdthlice his leorning-cnihtas 
hyngrede, and hi ongunnon pluccian tha 
ear and etan.” This, in our modern English, 
runs, “Jesus went on the sabbath-day through 
the corn, and his disciples were a hungered, 
and began to pluck the ears of corn and ‘to 
eat”; where hardly a word can be at once 
recognized. But, by a literal translation, he 
shows that nearly every element in it is still 
good English, only disguised by changes of 
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form and of meaning:—“ The Healing [One] 
fared on rest-day over [the] acres; soothly, 
his learning-knights [it] hungered, and they 
began [to] pluck the ears and eat.” He takes 
this happily selected instance as a kind of 
text for his chapters on the growth of language, 
and finds abundant store of illustration in it. 
As a specimen of the book we quote the 
following passage on the essential difference 
between man and the lower animals :— 


“The essential difference, which separates men’s 
means of communication in kind as well as in 
degree from that of the other animals, is that, 
while the latter is instinctive, the former is, in all 
its parts, arbitrary and conventional. That this is 
so, the whole course of our exposition has suffi- 
ciently shown. It is fully proved by the single 
circumstance that for each object or act or quality 
there are as many names as there are languages in 
the world, each answering as good a purpose as 
any other, and capable of being substituted for 
another in the usage of any individual. There is 
not in any known language a single item which 
can be truly claimed to exist dices, ‘by nature’ ; 
each stands in its accepted use Jéce:, ‘by an act of 
attribution,’ in which men’s circumstances, habits, 
preferences, will, are the determining force. Even 
where the onomatopceic or imitative element is 
most conspicuous—as in cuckoo and pewce, in crack 
and whiz—there is no tie of necessity, but only of 
convenience ; if there were a necessity it would 
extend equally to other animals and other noises, 
and also to all tongues; while in fact these con- 
ceptions have elsewhere wholly other names. No 
man can become possessed of any existing lan- 
guage without learning it; no animal (that we 
know of) has any expression which he learns, 
which is not the direct gift of nature to him. 
We are not less generously treated in this latter 
respect than the animals; we have also our natural 
expression, in grimace, gesture, and tone ; and we 
make use of it..... In the domain of feeling and 
persuasion, in all that is intended to impress the 
personality of the communicator upon the recipient, 
it possesses the highest consequence. We say 
with literal truth that a look, a tone, a gesture, 
is often more eloquent than elaborate speech, 
Language is harmed for some uses by its conven- 
tionality. Words of sympathy or affection can be 
repeated parrot-like by one whose heartless tone 
takes all value from them; there is no persuasion 
in a discourse which is given as if from a mere 
animated speaking-machine. And herein comes 
clearly to light the true sphere of natural expres- 
sion ; it indicates feeling and feeling only. From 
the cry, and groan, and laugh, and smile, up to the 
lightest variations of tone and feature which the 
skilled elocutionist uses, it is emotional, subjective. 
Not a tittle of evidence has been ever brought for- 
ward to show that there is such a thing as the natural 
expression of an intellectual conception, of a judg- 
ment, of a cognition. It is where expression quits 
its emotional natural basis, and turns to intel- 
lectual uses, that the history of language begins.” 








TEWKESBURY ABBEY. 

Tewkesbury Abbey and its Associations. By 

John Henry Blunt, M.A. (London, Simpkin 

& Marshall; Tewkesbury, North.) 
Op travellers in the days of stage-coaching 
still remember with pleasure that picturesque 
part of the road between Worcester and 
Gloucester which has Tewkesbury for its 
centre, and that cheery inn, the Swan, in 
the centre of Tewkesbury. If any one of 
those travellers tarried and asked what there 
was to be seen, he was answered readily and 
proudly enough, “the Abbey”; and, having 
seen that, if he renewed his inquiry, the reply 
would still be, “the Abbey,” for there was 
and is nothing else; but no Gloucestershire 
man believes that it can be enjoyed in one 





visit. “The illustrious and beautiful Abbey,” 
as Mr. Blunt calls it, is now, alas ! in the hands 
of the “restorer” ; but a visitor with certain 
tastes may find attraction there for several visits 
and endless employment among the tombs of 
the Clares, the De Spencers, and other waiters 
on Domesday, in assigning the proper name 
to be inscribed over still nameless graves. 

After all, the most patient antiquary must 
find himself at the end of his self-imposed 
task. If, to the usual reply to his query, he 
rejoins that he has seen that thoroughly, 
there is nothing more said on the other side ; 
perhaps there is a deferentially offered remark 
that Tewkesbury, which was once famous for 
its mustard, is now somewhat distinguished 
for its nails, The stranger suggests that a rather 
celebrated and decisive battle was fought in 
the neighbourhood, and thereupon the intelli- 
gent native wakes up and offers to send a 
boy with the traveller to show him the way. 

Now, we are more disposed to go to Tewkes- 
bury field with Mr. Blunt than accompany 
him over the Abbey. First, however, it is 
due to him to say that he isa tolerably satisfac- 
tory guide. He is the reverse of prolix, not 
too enthusiastic, holds all the threads of his 
subject well in hand, and presents such a his- 
tory of the once renowned edifice, and so much 
of those who lie in it, as to leave a feeling on 
the mind of his readers that if there really be 
anything more to be said on the subject, Mr. 
Blunt is aware of the fact, but that he has left 
it unsaid because it was not worth the trouble 
of saying. This, however, is not the case 
when he comes to narrate that battle of 
Tewkesbury which was fought on the 4th of 
May, 1471. We have called it a decisive 
battle, but we may partly correct ourselves, 
for the last battle of the Roses undid that 
triumph of York, when, on Bosworth Field, 
Henry, Earl of Richmond, overthrew a better, 
a braver, but a more misrepresented man than 
himself. 

We have no more the intention of re-telling 
the battle of Tewkesbury than we have of 
repeating the history of the Abbey. It is 
upon what followed the battle that we have a 
word or two tosay. Mr. Blunt accepts with- 
out question the most commonly current story, 
which is to this effect :— 

“But Edward’s clemency soon vanished when 
he left the abbey, and took up his quarters at a 
house hard by. The same afternoon he had the 
young Prince of Wales brought into his presence, 
reproached him with bitter words, struck him on 
the mouth with his gauntletted hand, and thus 
gave the signal, whether intentional or not, for the 
brutal assassination which followed, and in which 
his brother the Duke of York, then only nineteen 
years of age, but afterwards the cruel Richard the 
Third, issaid to have taken an active part. The Prince’s 
blood still stains the floor of the room in a house 
in the High Street. The next morning but one, 
Monday the 6th, the principal prisoners, to the 
number of fourteen, were brought before a drum- 
head court-martial, of which the Duke of York 
was president, and from thence they were led to 
immediate execution.” 

The first observation we have to make is, 
that in 1471 the title of Duke of York was 
merged in the Crown, and that the young 
Prince who afterwards became Richard the 
Third, had, in 1471, been Duke of Gloucester 
full ten years. That title was conferred on 
him in 1461, when he was nine years old, and 
he had no other until he succeeded to the 
throne, in 1483. As for young Edward’s 





blood still staining the boards of a house in 
Tewkesbury, all accounts that speak of his 
being brought (captured by Sir Richard Croft) 
into the presence of King Edward state that 
the interview took place in the King’s tent. 
The tale as to what did, or probably did not, 
occur grew in the usual way. Habington 
says that on the spirited answers of the 
youthful Prince to King Edward, the latter 
turned from him disdainfully, thrusting him 
aside with his gauntlet; and that, imme. 
diately, Gloucester, who was about Prince 
Edward’s own age, Clarence, who was younger, 
with Lords Dorset and Hastings, fell upon 
and murdered him. Fabyan says that the 
King actually struck him, and that “ the King’s 
servants slew him.” The chronicler in Leland’s 
collection asserts that Prince Edward fell, calling 
on the Duke of Clarence for help, which would 
imply that Clarence was, at least, passive in 
the scene. Trussel, making the mistake of 
“ York” for Gloucester, as Mr. Blunt has done, 
tells us that the young prince was poignarded 
as the King’s back was turned. George Bucke 
affirms that “Anne was with her husband, 
Edward of Lancaster, when that unfortunate 
Prince was hurried before Edward the Fourth, 
after the battle of Tewkesbury; and it was 
observed that Richard Duke of Gloucester was 
the only person present who did not draw his 
sword on the royal captive, out of respect to 
the presence of Anne, as she was the near 
relative of his mother, and a person whose 
affections he had always desired to possess,” 
So far it would seem that the alleged inter- 
view and murder took place in a tent, and 
not in a house in the town. The continuator 
of the ‘ History of Croyland’ speaks neither of 
tent nor house, but says that Prince Edward, 
only son of King Henry, and many lords of 
lesser note, were “ slain, either on the field or 
after the battle, by the avenging hands of 
certain persons.” This may be taken for what 
it is worth, but it suggests the possibility that 
Henry’s handsome son was slain in battle; 
and a much better witness, De Comines, does 
in fact record that the Prince of Wales was 
killed on the field. The Abbé Prevost took 
up the French tradition, which is to the effect 
that the Prince fled, fighting bravely, as he 
had done in the battle before the rout. His 
pursuers saw him strike fiercely at a foeman, 
his sword entering the body of the latter; 
and, before he could recover his weapon, his 
eager enemies set upon and slaughtered him ! 
In all this there is that confusion which 
mingles a little truth with much tradition, 
which is made up of exaggerated statements 
and ready invention. We leave our readers to 
make the best of it; we will only add, that 
the Lady Anne, young Edward’s wife, was at 
this time seventeen years of age, that her 
youthful husband was eighteen, and that 
Gloucester was barely a year older than young 
Edward. Whatever Gloucester may have 
afterwards become, there was nothing to mark 
him for evil at this early period of his life, 
when one of his enjoyments was to fly his 
hawks on his manor of Notting Hill. Two 
years after Tewkesbury fight, the widow of 
Prince Edward married Richard of Gloucester. 
The most romantic stories have been told of 
her endeavouring to escape that match, and of 
the misery it brought her. It may be at least 
hoped that she would never have yielded 
even to force to marry one whom she knew to 
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be the murderer of her first husband. It is 
true that the sacredness of life was not thought 
much of at that time, and that, much later, 
Mary Stuart, with such knowledge, married 
the assassin Bothwell; but the widow of 
Edward, who lost his life at Tewkesbury, 
seems to have lived happily up at Middleham, 
near Wharfedale ; and that Gloucester was not 
of that rough humour towards her that poets 
and romancers have represented, is fully proved 
py several of his letters included in the corre- 
spondence which forms one of the volumes 
published under the sanction of the Master of 
the Rolls. . 








NOVELS OF THE WEEK. 


Not Lancelot, nor Another. By Francis Carr. 
3 vols. (Tinsley Brothers.) 
Diamond cut Diamond. By T. A. Trollope. 
2 vols. (Chapman & Hall.) 
Lissadel. By Mrs. Julius Pollock. 3 vols. 
(Tinsley Brothers.) 
A Narrow Escape. By Annie Thomas. 3 vols. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 
Miss Honeywood’s Lovers. 
Low & Co.) 
Tae title of Francis Carr’s novel is, un- 
doubtedly, suggestive. When we read it we 
fully anticipated a tale of adultery after the 
fashion of the Livingstonian school, a great 
deal of impropriety mixed up with somewhat 
nauseous sentimentality, and a final reconcilia- 
tion of a wife, when sin had ceased to have 
the excitement of novelty, with a weak-minded 
husband. But our modern lady novelists (it 
is, we think, impossible to mistake the sex of 
“Francis Carr”) have learnt how to manage 
these things better. When a lady, engaged of 
her own free will to a man with whom she has 
no fault whatever to find, allows another man 
to “cover my face with passionate kisses” and 
“murmur ‘My darling, my darling!’ over me 
again and again,” to “ put one hand under my 
chin, so that he may read my face, and with 
the other ” to “stroke back my hair,” we must 
admit that, though from a moral point of view 
we may almost prefer one of “Ouida’s” or 
Mr. Yates’s heroines, she has, undoubtedly, not 
laid herself open to proceedings in the Divorce 
Court. Otherwise the two methods are pretty 
much on a par. Both give occasion for plenty 
of those incoherent ecstasies of alternate 
sensuality and sentimentality, and frequent 
appeals to the Deity, familiarity with which 
has bred in us contempt, not to say disgust ; 
and both hold up at once an utterly unreal 
standard of morals, and an equally unreal 
picture of life. The only touch of originality 
which we have been able to discover in ‘ Not 
Lancelot, nor Another,’ is that the heroine, 
who, of course, tells her story in that wearisome 
present tense, actually contrives to relate the 
first chapter or so in the future. The book 
otherwise is much like many others — the 
heroine perhaps a little better educated than 
most, fur she has heard of Jeremy Taylor and 
Boswell, though she thinks undergraduates 
“rather dears,” and falls in love, after the 
fashion we have described, with a most in- 
sufferable military prig. After a few pages of 
this hero’s conversation we really regret ‘Guy 
Livingstone’ and “the strength of the sins of 
that day,” while the comparison suggested by 
the title strikes us as almost a blasphemy, so 
little does he resemble Lancelot, and so much 


2 vols, (Sampson 





less does the heroine with her “dark-brown hair” 
and “slight pretty little figure” recall to us 
any trace of the magnificently-sinning queen. 
“ Francis Carr,” in the person of her inaptly- 
named “ Dorothea,” objects to Scriptural quo- 
tations, though she not unfrequently makes 
use of them. Let us, however, remind her 
of one touching “that which decayeth and 
waxeth old,” and hope that the appearance of 
her novel is a sign that it is about to be 
fulfilled in respect of the school of which this 
novel is the latest product. 

In spite of a certain redundance and 
verbosity in the style, Mr. Adolphus Trollope’s 
Italian stories are a not unwelcome variety 
from the ordinary type of novel. In his 
modern sketches of peasant life, and in the 
chapters he gives us from the medieval 
history of Italy, he shows observation and 
appreciation both of national character and 
the historical causes of its development. It 
is not untimely, perhaps, to draw attention to 
the effects of the sacerdotal régime in its zenith, 
and the nature of the yoke from which Italy in 
this generation has succeeded in escaping. 

A story which turns on the love of two 
sisters for the same man cannot be otherwise 
than painful, though it is possible to conceive 
of it, in able hands, as being worked out in 
such a manner as to illustrate a high type of 
character and convey useful teaching. But 
when of the two sisters one, and she the one 
who tells the story, is a poor, weak creature, 
for ever whining after “ My love, my love!” 
and the other a heartless flirt, who has merely 
attracted to herself the man whom her sister 
loves out of pique at having given her heart 
(or what stands for it) to an already engaged 
man, then the story becomes simply disagree- 
able. Except for the man’s sake, though in 
this case he is little more than the novelist’s 
dummy, with a long moustache and eyes to 
match, we should not care a pin which of the 
two secured him, and certainly should not 
wish one-more than the other to lose the prize 
by being drowned towards the end of the 
third volume. On the whole we rather prefer 
the one who does so lose it, probably because 
the other tells the story, so that we know her 
little failings better, and are aware of her habit 
of saying “elect” for ‘“‘ choose,” talking of the 
“arsonical” effect of a woman’s eyes on a 
man’s heart, and using dubious French. Con- 
sidering Miss Evelyn Braybrook’s own weak- 
ness in this respect, it is rather hard that she 
should call attention as she does to her sister's 
tendency to the same habit. Altogether, we 
should say that ‘ Lissadel’ is a book that only 
fails of being disagreeable by being exceedingly 
uninteresting. As far as we have been able to 
ascertain, it once, and once only, rises above 
the level of the commonplace. This is in a 
passage where breakfast-time is described as 
“that cold period of the day when every one 
seems frozen and ready to exercise their steely 
skates of eye and tongue in cutting icy judg- 
ments on their neighbours.” The trifling con- 
fusion of “number” here is nothing, but for 
confusion of ideas it beats anything we ever 
saw; unless, indeed, by the suggestion of ice 
skating, and even cutting figures on ice, Mrs. 
Pollock meant to convey the idea of a coldness 
without parallel. If so, the boldness of the 
conception is equally wonderful. Any way, 
the metaphor strikes us as quite unique, ‘and 
likely to remain so. 





Mrs, Cudlip’s reprint from Al/ the Year 
Round, though not unfertile in incident, and 
nowhere absolutely dull, presents a most un- 
pleasant picture of society. Kate herself, the 
heroine, whose narrow escape from matrimony 
with her worthless cousin forms the leading 
incident in the plot, is far too facile in her 
affections to secure our sympathy. Her 
grasping love of admiration, which makes her 
lend herself to the dishonourable attempt at 
alienating Frank Forest’s affections from his 
betrothed, is not a whit more estimable than 
the selfishness of that gentleman, who adheres 
to what he considers an advantageous match 
in spite of Kate’s attachment, and of his own 
decided preference for her over the dull and 
heartless young woman whom he marries, 
Equally unwomanly and disagreeable are the 
advances of the lymphatic Cissy Angerstein 
to Capt. Bellairs, the cynical worldliness of 
Gertrude Forest, and the cold scheming and 
hypocrisy of Charlotte Grange. The treachery 
of Charlotte and Graham respectively to their 
intended spouses is on a par with the other 
events of the book, and we are not relieved 
or cheered by its inevitable punishment. Far 
greater powers than are evinced by the author 
would be over-weighted by the struggle with 
such a phalanx of detestable characters, who 
are a libel upon human nature, and are un- 
relieved by any contrast of generosity or 
virtue, unless Mrs. Durgan’s good sense in 
declining to compel the Captain’s adherence 
to his engagement be admitted as an exception. 

Those who know anything of the society of 
a small country town know that for sheer 
dullness, and utter want of any suggestion of 
what is graceful or picturesque, it is unequalled, 
even in Great Britain. Not “chill penury,” 
but rather the secure competency of the 
country lawyer or doctor, has repressed what- 
ever “noble rage” nature may have implanted 
in the breasts of those who compose such a 
society, and “the genial current of their souls” 
has rather run dry for want of any source to 
replenish it than been frozen. Among such 
people it is a relief even to meet with aggres- 
sive Philistinism, for this at least requires an 
interest, though misapplied, and a taste, though 
misdirected. They have passed out of the 
primitive simplicity which still survives among 
a parallel class in France, without having as 
yet reached the more self-conscious elegance of 
the dwellers in the larger towns pf England. 
The greatest novelists can make a little capital 
out of them ; but it is rather by applying the 
methods of science than of art. We watch 
the proceedings of Bulstrodes and Vineys, 
Wakems and Deanes (though these belong to 
a somewhat higher order), more with the 
feeling that we are witnessing a dissection 
than contemplating a picture. Hence it fol- 
lows that, of all varieties of human society, 
this is least suitable to be handled by the 
purely narrative school of novelists, the school, 
that is, of which, as we have beforenow explained, 
Dickens is to be regarded as the founder and 
head, as far as the present age is concerned ; 
and we can only set down to the perversity of 
human nature the fact that it is from this 
very class that both Dickens himself and his 
followers have delighted to draw their cha- 
racters; with what dreary effect, as soon as 
the story gets beyond the region of farce (and 
often before that point), it is only necessary 
to read twenty consecutive pages of any of 
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Dickens’s books (save ‘ Pickwick,’ which is all 
farce) to understand. When, therefore, a 
weak writer, whose best idea of a joke is 
to represent a man as hiding behind his 
whiskers when he smiles, or to speak of a 
clock ticking “like a boy trying to talk 
without a (ste) uvula,” or to describe another 
man’s eyes as “set in circles not unlike 
ringworms,” attempts to write a story 
wherein the scenes and characters (we mean 
the imaginary persons) are of the nature 
already mentioned, we may be sure that 
the result will be two or more volumes of 
utter dreariness. We cannot associate pathos 
with these people any more than beauty or 
taste with their habitations, and there is not 
really much fun to be got out of them either. 
Mr. Honeywood is a country brewer, Miss 
Honeywood bis daughter. She is pretty, and 
engaged to Herbert Keane, a gentleman of 
good family (who talks, however, much like 
everybody else in the story), and at present 
her father’s clerk ; her other lover being Mr. 
Grimshaw, a local solicitor, possessed of the 
remarkable faculty of retiring behind his 
whiskers, which he exercises on every possible 
occasion. Besides these there is an uncle of 
Miss Honeywood’s, named Cherrip (the name 
alone would be almost sufficient to enable an 
experienced reader to reconstruct the story), 
who is continually repeating the statement 
that “twice three is six.” Between the two 
last, representing what the author by a not 
uncommon blunder calls utilitarianism, on the 
one side, and his daughter and Keane on the 
other, poor Mr. Honeywood is a good deal 
exercised. However, his wife’s death, as usual 
in novels of the kind, opens his eyes to the 
advantage of the sentimental way of regard- 
ing matters, and we believe that Miss Honey- 
wood is married duly to the younger lover. 
Neither of the two, however, succeeds in 
awakening in our mind any very lively interest 
as tothe result, for the story is exceedingly 
dull. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Mxssrs. Warne & Co, send us Lincoln, Stan- 
ton, and Grant, Historical Sketches, by Major E. 
R. Jones, the U.S. Consul at Newcastle. There 
is not much that is novel in this contribution to 
the often-told story of the American Civil War; 
and while it is somewhat too lengthy for popular 
reading, it is too sketchy and unsystematic to 
serve as a handbook of the history of the struggle. 

Leypen is remembered almost wholly from his 
connexion with Scott and the Border Minstrelsy; 
but his countrymen may well be proud of a man 
who would have done much had he not died so 
young. His poetry cannot, however, be ranked 
high, and Mr. Nimmo’s edition of his Poetical 
Works will probably find few buyers south of the 
Tweed. The memoir by Mr. T. Brown has been 
carefully prepared, but it is badly written. 


Mr. Frowpe has sent us a copy of what we 
suppose is the smallest Bible ever produced. It 
is printed on a tough India paper of exceeding 
thinness and opacity, but not equal, we imagine, 
to some of the papers France could have supplied. 
It measures 43 by 2} by 4 inches. It is bound 
in limp morocco leather, and weighs less than 34 
ounces, and can be sent through the post for a 
penny. In its way it is certainly a curiosity, and 
reflects credit on Mr. Frowde’s ingenuity. 

WE have on our table A Treatise on the Gram- 
matical — of Sentences, by W. M. Ramsay, 
B.A. (Whittaker),— The Present Practice of Sink- 
ing and Boring Wells, by E. Spon (Spon),—A 
Treatise on Dry Rot in Timber, by T, A. Britton 





(Spon),—The British Camp on the Herefordshire 
Beacon, by J. M‘Kay (‘Malvern Advertiser’ 
Office)— Warne’s Shilling Atlas (Warne),— 
Absolute Money, a New System of National 
Finance, by B. A. Hill (St. Louis, Soule, Thomas 
& Wentworth),—The Poetical Works of Alfred 
Tennyson, Vol. IV. (King),—Scenes of Infancy 
Descriptive of Teviotdale, by J. Leyden, M.D. 
(Kelso, Rutherford), and Der Krieg gegen die 
Republik, by Tb. Fontane (Williams & Norgate). 
Among New Editions we have The Great Game, 
by W. M. Thorburn, B.A. (Allen),—and Unorthodox 
London, by Rev. C. Maurice Davies, D.D., 
Series II. (Tinsley Brothers). Also the following 
Pamphlets : Some Further Thoughts on National 
Education for the United Kingdom, by J. E. 
Russell (Longmans),— Syllabus of Plane Geometry 
(Macmillan),—Science, Theism, and Revelation, 
by J. T. Seccombe, M.D. (Simpkin),—All the 
Articles of the Darwin Faith, by Rev. F. 0. 
Morris, B.A. (Moffatt, Paige & Co.),—British 
Colonization and British Commerce, by C. 
Phillips (Stanford)—Armin or Hermann, the 
Liberator of Germany, by K. Blind (Longmans), 
—Salopian Shreds and Patches (Shrewsbury, 
‘ Eddowes’ Journal’),—Gray’s Hlegy, Translated 
by H. Sewell,—and Fourteen Sermons, by D. L. 
Moody ( ‘ Christiau Globe’ Office). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
Theology. 
Balmes's (J.) Letters to a Sceptic on Religious Matters, 6/ cl. 
Mackay’s (W. P.) Grace and Truth, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. (Large 
Type Edition ) 
Mission Life, Vol. 6, Part 1, 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Seccombe’s (J. T.) Science, Theism, and Revelation, 2/ swd. 
Poetry and the Drama. 
Leyden's (Dr. J.) Poetical Works, with Memoir by T. Brown, 
12mo. 3/ cl. 
Taylor’s (Sir H.) A Sicilian Summer, new edit. 12mo. 3/6 cl. 
Taylor's (Sir H.) Edwin the Fair, new edit. 12mo. 3/6 cl. 
History. 
Taylor's (W.) Four Years’ Campaign in India, cr. 8vo. 4/ cl. 
Geography. 
Bristol and its Environs, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 

Murray’s Handbook to France, Part 2, 13th edit. 12mo. 7/6 cl. 
Post-Ottice Directory of Birmingham and Suburbs, 1875, 15/ cl. 
Philology. 

Livy, Book 22, with Notes by J. T. White, 12mo. 2/6 cl. 
Morell's (J. R.) Euclid Simplified, 18mo. 2/6 cl. 
Science. 
Alston's Nautical Surveying, cr. 8vo. 2/6 swd. 
Bancroft’s (H. H.) Native Races of the Pacific States of North 
America, Vol. 3, 8vo. 25/ cl 
Barff's (F. T.) Introduction to Scientific Chemistry, 5th ed. 4/ 
Cobbold’s (T. 8.) Tapeworm, 3rd edit. cr. 8vo. 5/ cl, 
Garden (The), Vol. 7, 4to. 12/ cl. 
General Literature. 
Atteridge’s (M. E.) Story of a Picture, cr. Svo. 1/6 cl. 
Bell's Reading Books : Marryat’s Masterman Ready, 12mo. 1/6 
swd.; Friends in Fur and Feather, 12mo 1/ swd. 
Bird's (H. I.) Chess Masterpieces, 1875, 8vo. 2 6 cL. 
Braddon’s (Miss) A Strange World, 12mo. 2/ bds. 
Burnand’s (F. C.) About Buying a Horse, 12mo. 2/6 cl. 
D’Anvers’s Robert’s Holidays, 12mo. 1/ swd. 
Departed Friends, an Obituary Record, 18mo. 2/6 cl. 
Edwardes’s (Mrs.) Leah, a Woman of Fashion, 3 vols. 31/6 cl. 
Francillon’s (R. E.) Pearl and Emerald, 12mo, 2/ bds. 
Halifax's (M. C.) Gilbert's First Voyage, cr. 8vo. 1/6 cl. 
Jevons's (W. 8S.) Money, and the Mechanism of Exchange, 5/ cl. 
King’s (K.) Off the Roll, 3 vols cr. 8vo. 31/6 cl. 
Little Birdie’s Picture-Book, royal 16mo. 2/ cl. 
Notes and Queries, 5th series, Vol. 3, 10/6 cl. 
Prideaux’s (C. G.) Practical Guide to the Duties of Church- 
wardens, 13th edit. 12mo. 10/ cl. 
Routledge’s Every Boy’s Annual, 1876, royal 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Verne’s (J.) Mysterious Island, royal 1¢mo. 7/6 cl. 
Verne’s (J.) Mysterious Island Abandoned, royal 16mo., 7/6 cl. 








‘WILY BEGUILED.’ 

Wuar there was of interest in my communi- 
cation of July 17th did not at all depend upon the 
date of ‘ Wily Beguiled.’ The object of it was to 
show how completely the author of it, whoever he 
was and whenever he wrote, was permeated with 
Shakspeare, of which more instances might easily 
have been given. But, in passing, reference was 
made to the date of the play, and on this point 
there have reached me one or two letters from well- 
known Shakspearean scholars. 

Does Nash allude to ‘ Wily Beguiled’ in ‘ Have 
with You to Saffron Walden’? I was careful to 
say that the statement he did so was made by 
Malone. It seems this statement may be doubted. 
Here is the passage from Nash’s pamphlet :— 

“ His voiage under Don Anthonio was nothing 
so great credit to him, as a French Varlet of the 





chamber is; nor did he follow Anthonio neithey 
but was a Captaines Boye that scornd writing ang 
reading, and helpt him to set downe his accounts, 
and score vp dead payes. But this was op; 
Gabriel Hagtels tricke of Wily Beguily herein 
that whereas he could get no man of worth to tie 
Placet to his workes, or meeter it in his com. 
mendation, those worthlesse Whippets and Jack 
Strawes hee could get, hee would seeme to enable 
and compare with the highest. Hereby hee thought 
to connycatch the simple world, and make them 
beleeue, that these and these great men, euerig 
waye sutable to Syr Thomas Baskerwile, Master 
Bodley, Doctor Androwes, Doctor Doue, Clarenciys 
and Master Spencer, had seperately contended to 
outstrip Pindarus in his Olympicis, and sty aloft 
to the highest pitch, to stellifie him aboue the 
cloudes, and make him shine next to Mercury,” 

Now, so far as the sense goes, there might be 
here a reference to the play. The title of the 
play, no doubt a proverbial phrase—see amongst 
Ray’s ‘Joculatory Proverbs’ He hath played wily 
beguiled with himself—signifies The Cheat Cheated, 
The Biter Bit, The Tables Turned, the lawyer 
Churms being the wily one who is himself beguiled, 
Nash might, it is true, use the proverb without 
any reference to the play. He might mean to say 
that Gabriel Harvey, while intending to impose on 
others, had, in fact, made his position worse than it 
was ; the exposure of his trick had led to his own 
confusion. But also he might directly refer to 
the play, and mean that Harvey has practised the 
trick that is practised in it; for in it one Robin 
Goodfellow in the interest of Churms, his friend 
and patron, sets up for “a devil,” and fails miserably 
in that line. 

But the allusion would not be very happy; and, 
moreover, we have not only the general sense to con- 
sider but the exact phraseology. And it is not easy 
to identify the phrase wily begualy with wily bequiled, 
Another form of the proverb is found, viz., wilie 
beguile himself; see a passage lighted on by Mr, 
Furnivall in Dr. John Harvey's ‘ Discoursiue 
Problem Concerning Prophesies,’ 1588:— 

“ God, they say, sendeth commonly a curst cow 
short horns: and doth not the diuel, I say, in the 
winde-vpall, and in fine, oftner play wilie begquile 
him selfe, and crucifie his owne wretched lims, 
then atchieue his mischieuous and malicious pur- 
poses, howsoeuer craftilie conueied, or feately 
packed, either in one fraudulent sort, or other?” 

But it is not easy to believe that this form any 
more than the other could be corrupted into wily 
beguily. More probably Nash’s phrase is one of 
those reduplications that are socommon in English 
(see Mr. Wheatley’s paper in the Transactions of 
the Philological Society), and of which Nash was 
particularly fond ; see, as Mr, Furnivall notes, his 
‘huddle duddle,” “ scrimpum scrampum,” “ prin- 
kum prankum,” and, in the passage quoted above, 
“Gabriel Hagiel.” 

Nash, then, does not refer to the play, and so 
Malone’s argument as to the date of it must be 
abandoned. What is the real date there is no 
space now to discuss. I will only say that Dr. 
Brinsley Nicholson has kindly placed at nly free 
disposal certain notes of his on the subject, in 
which he concludes, on the whole, that the play 
was written “in or after 1601.” J. W. Hates. 








SALE. 

Messrs. Soraesy, WitKinson & HopcE have 
recently sold an interesting collection of English 
patterns and proofs of the coinage of the Royal 
House of Hanover, dating from George the First. 
The collection, which was formed by Mr. John 
Marshall, of Belmont, included many pieces remark- 
able both for their beauty and rarity, several of 
which were from the Bergne, Cuff, Hawkins, and 
other cabinets. Among the gold pieces of George 
IIL, we note a pattern Five Guinea, by Tanner, 
with the love lock and long hair, 1770, 26l. 5s. ; 
another by the same medallist, 1773, 231. 5s. ; 
another by Yeo, of similar type, 1777, 191. 10s. 
A pattern Two Guinea, by Tanner, with the same 
type as his Five Guinea piece of 1770, 9/. 2s. 6d. ; 
and another, later, 9/. A pattern Five Pound 
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piece, by Pistrucci, with his name in minute 
jetters, and the date 1820 below, a laureated head 
of the king, St. George and the Dragon on the 
reverse, 151. A pattern Half-sovereign, by Wyon, 
with laureated head of the king to the right, in 
high relief, on the obverse, and the garnished shield 
with date 1816 on the reverse, 101. 12s. 6d.; 
gnother of 1820, obverse the same as the last, but 
reverse with the rose, thistle, and shamrock on one 
stem, 8/. 17s. 6d. A pattern Crown, by the same 
artist, with his name and the date 1817 in small 
letters below a laureated bust of the king, the 
reverse with three female figures, emblematical of 
the three kingdoms, and inscription, “ Foedus in- 
yiolabile,” 281.; another, with the same date, but 
differing from the last in having on the reverse a 
shield of arms, with the inscription, “ Incorrupta 
Fides Veritasque,” 19/. 5s. A pattern Crown, by 
Pistrucci, with his name and the date 1818 below, 
a large laureated head to right, and St. George and 
the Dragon on the reverse, 551. Among the silver 
patterns of the same king were a Crown, by Pis- 
trucci, struck in 1817, witha laureated head having 
eleven leaves in the wreath, and St. George and 
the Dragon on the reverse, with an inscription in 
raised letters on the edge, 91. 17s. Gd.; another, 
with the same date and by the same, but having 
only ten leaves in the wreath, and the inscription 
on the edge in small incuse letters, 7/. 17s. 6d. ; 
another, having the word “ Britanniarum” in fal! 
on the obverse, instead of the abbreviation “ Bri- 
tanviar.,” as in the last, 10/.; another of 1818, with 
twelve leaves in the wreath, 9/. 2s. Gd.; another, 
the same a3 the last, but with a motto inscribed in 
large raised letters on the edge, 12I. 15s.; another, 
differing only in having a small head, as on the 
circulated crown, 16/. 15s. The gold patterns of 
George IV. included a Five Pound piece, by Wyon, 
with the head to left, and an inscription on the 
edge, 6/. 12s, 6d. ; another, the same, but with a 
plain edge, 14/. 10s.; another, with large head, 
being a fine portrait of the king, and the initials 
W.W. in raised letters on the neck, reverse and 
edge as the last, 261. 10s. A Crown, by Mills, 
usually known as “‘ Whiteaves,” with a large bare 
head to left, and the royal arms on the reverse, 
_ edge, 13]. 15s, Silver patterns: a Crown, by 

istrucci, struck in 1820, laureated head to left, on 
the reverse, St. George and the Dragon as usual, 
but with a streamer of hair below the helmet, 
171. 5s.; another, by Wyon, of 1829, with the 
letters W.W. in raised letters on the neck ; reverse, 
a square shield of arms encircled by the collar of 
St. George, with an inscription in raised letters on 
the edge, 16/. ; another, the same as the last, but 
with plain edge, 187. A pattern Shilling of 1824 
by the same artist, with a bare head of the king 
within an inner circle, and on the reverse a square 
shield of arms, crowned, and the royal motto on a 
scroll, 97. A pattern Crown of William IV. in 
silver, with W. Wyon in raised letters on the neck, 
1831, 10/.; another, from the same die, in gold, 
141. 5s.; another Crown by the same, without date, 
obverse same as the last; reverse, the royal arms 
encircled by the collar of St. George, with the 
badge turned to right on a highly ornamented 
mantle, 161. The patterns of the coinage of the 
present reign were numerous and fine; for example, 
u Five Pound piece, with bust of the Queen to 
left, and Una with the lion on the reverse, 91. 10s. ; 
another, with different diadem, 12/. 15s. A Quarter 
Sovereign in gold, 13/. 10s. A Crown in silver, 
by Wyon, with the artist's name on neck, 13/. 10s.; 
another, different, 12/. A proof of the “Gothic” 
Crown in gold, 1847, of the usual type, 29/. The 
collection realized 1,4111. 12s. 








Literary Gussip. 

Te Literary and Theological Remains of 
the late Bishop Thirlwall have been entrusted 
to the editorial care of Canon Perowne, and 
they will be published this autumn by Messrs. 
Daldy, Isbister & Co. 

M. E. Renan will publish in the beginning 
of the winter the two final volumes of his 





work on the Early History of Christianity, of 
which the ‘Vie de Jésus,’ ‘Les Apétres,’ ‘ Saint 
Paul,’ and ‘L’Antechrist’ have formed portions. 
M. Renan has also in the press a volume of 
Miscellanies. 

Mr. Samvuet Tinstey will shortly bring 
out a book, entitled ‘Over the Borders of 
Christendom and Eslamiah ; or, Travels in the 
Summer of 1875 through Hungary, Schla- 
vonia, Bosnia, Herzegovina, Dalmatia, and 
Montenegro to the North of Albania.’ It is 
by Capt. James Creagh, for many years an 
officer in the First Royals, and author of ‘A 
Scamper to Sebastopol.’ 

WE understand that Mr. Nassau Senior, 
not Mr. A. Forbes, will represent the Daily 
News in India during the Prince of Wales’s 
visit to that country, and Mr. Gay, not Mr. 
Edwin Arnold, the Daily Telegraph. By 
the absence from England of Mr. Gay, 
the editorship of the Home News will pass 
into other hands. The Central News, which 
is to describe the tour for a number of London, 
Provincial, and American journals, will be 
represented by Mr. George Wheeler. 

Apropos of the visit of numerous Special 
Correspondents to India, a story reaches us 
which is all the more amusing because we are 
assured it is strictly true. A certain very 
zealous Special called upon Sir Bartle Frere, 
and vehemently impressed upon him the 
necessity for the press being fully represented 
on the personal staff of the Prince. “ But 
why,” asked Sir Bartle Frere, “are you so 
anxious to be constantly in such close prox- 
imity to the Prince in India? Surely you 
might travel independently, and yet be fre- 
quently near him?” The Special grew 
excited. “ What, Sir Bartle, what should I 
do if anything were to happen to His Royal 
Highness whilst I was absent from his side?” 
—‘T really don’t know,” answered Sir Bartle 
Frere ; “I suppose you’d be sorry, like all of 
us.”—“Sorry! Sir Bartle!” exclaimed the 
Special ; “I should simply die /” 

AmonesT the-presents which the Prince of 
Wales will make to the leading scholars of 
Ceylon during his stay in that island will be 
some dozen copies of the new Pali Dictionary 
by Prof. R. C. Childers, which we favourably 
reviewed a short time ago. 

M. SrépHanzE MAtiarMé is editing 
‘Vathek,’ the chef-d’euvre of Beckford, in the 
original French text, page for page and line 
for line, as it first appeared in Paris in 1787. 
It will be an dition de Luxe, printed in 
Elzevirian type, on special paper, the copies 
numbered and signed, and preceded by a pre- 
face by the editor. The interest attaching to 
this celebrated work, well known to most Eng- 
lishmen, will, we think, still be strong enough 
to attract many to make an acquaintance with 
it in the original language and form, and the 
promised reprint will restore to French litera- 
ture a memorable and most curious book. The 
publisher is M. Adolphe Labitte, librarian to 
the National Library, and the volume is pro- 
mised for October. 

Mr. Mactenosg, the publisher to the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow, has in preparation an 
important work by Principal Caird, D.D., 
‘Lectures on the Philosophy of Religion.’ 
Also a work by Prof. Edward Caird, ‘ The 
Philosophy of Kant Explained and Examined, 
with an Historical Introduction’; a new volume 





of Miscellaneous Poems by the author of 
‘Olrig Grange’; ‘Our Lord’s Three Raisings 
from the Dead,’ by the Rev. Hugh Macmillan, 
LL.D.; ‘Eminent Educationists and theic 
Various Systems of Education,’ by Mr. Leitch, 
the Rector of the Normal School, Glasgow ; a 
work on the History of the Clyde, by the 
Engineer of the Clyde Navigation, James 
Deas, Esq.; a work by Prof. Nichol on the 
English Language and Literature; also a 
volume of Poems by a new poet, Henry 
Martyne, &c. 

Mr. B. V. Hean’s excellent ‘History of 
the Coinage of Syracuse,’ which was reviewed 
in the Atheneum of August 8, 1874, bas just 
been couronné by the Académie des Inscrip- 
tions et Belles-Lettres, the Prix de Numis- 
matique, founded by the late Allier de 
Hauteroche, having been adjudged to the 
author. We understand that this little work 
is already out of print, a fact which speaks 
well for the growing interest felt by the edu- 
cated public in Greek art and archwology. 

WE have to record the death, at the age 
of eighty-two, of Mr. Robert Davies, of York. 
The deceased gentleman was well known in 
Yorkshire and the north of England for his 
literary attainments. Amongst many works 
emanating from his pen may be named 
‘Memoirs of the York Press,’ ‘ York Records,’ 
illustrating the history of York in the fifteenth 
century, and Dugdale’s ‘ Visitation of York- 
shire,’ the last-named work being written fir 
the Surtees Society. 

Mr. Atmaric Rumsry, of the Chancery 
Bar, has in the press a book on the Judicature 
Acts, constructed on a rather novel plan. 
Each page will be divided into two parallel 
columns, one containing the sections of the 
Act of 1873 in their proper order, the other 
pointing out, in its proper place, every 
alteration made by the Act of 1875. 

Surcron-GenERAL Gorpon, C.B., who 
accompanied the Commander-in-Chief in his 
recent tour through the Burmese empire, has 
in preparation a Report upon that interesting 
country, including its trade resources, charac- 
teristics, zoology, ethnology, botany, &c., which 
he intends shortly to publish, with illustrations 
and maps. 

M. G. FLAuBErT is engaged upon a novel 
of provincial life which will, from all accounts, 
be rather a contrast to the usuabstyle of such 
works, depending as they do generally upon 
incident for their interest, the prominent cha- 
racteristic of M. Flaubert’s being the total 
absence of anything that is commonly called 
incident. The author of ‘Salammbo’ has 
now, it seems, set himself the original and 
somewhat arduous task of investing with 
esthetic interest the story of two men buried 
alive in a country town, and themselves at 
their wits’ end for adventures or amusement. 

Messrs. J. R. Oscoop & Co., the well- 
known American publishers, have in the press 
a volume of critical essays on the recent poetry 
of this country, entitled ‘ Victorian Poets,’ by 
Mr. Edmund Clarence Stedman, of Boston. 
The author, in endeavouring to make the work 
as complete a manual of recognized British 
poetry during the last forty years as possible, 
has found cause to complain of the want of a 
trustworthy anthology of recent verse. 

We hear with regret of the death of Mr. 
Alexander Gardner, of Paisley, bookseller and 
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publisher, in the seventy-seventh year of his 
age. For a number of years Mr. Gardner was 
a bookseller and stationer merely, but latterly 
he turned his attention to publishing, and pro- 
duced some books which were out of print 
and scarce which possessed much interest for 
Scottish bookworms. 

Dr. ALBRECHT WeBeER has decided on re- 
printing his ‘Akademische Vorlesungen iiber 
Indische Literaturgeschichte,’ which appeared 
in 1852. The edition will be a revised one, 
incorporating the author’s latest researches in 
Sanskrit literature. A translation of the work 
by Mrs. R. Childers is in progress. 

Mr. Justin Winsor, the Superintendent 
of the Public Library at Boston, U.S., has in 
the press his ‘Bibliography of the Original 
Quartos and Folios of Shakspeare, with par- 
ticular reference to copies in America.’ 








SCIENCE 
A Dictionary of Chemistry, &c. By Henry 

Watts, F.A.S. Second Supplement. (Long- 

mans & Co.) 

In this bulky volume the record of chemical dis- 
covery is brought down to the end of 1872, and 
some of the more important discoveries which 
have been published inthe years 1873 and 1874 
are mentioned. Therecord is that which appears 
in the Journal of the Chemical Society, under 
the auspices of the British Association, and 
this forms the bulk of the volume. Several 
important original articles are, however, 
added from the pens of Prof. G. C. Foster, 
Dr. Roscoe, Dr. Armstrong, the editor, and 
others. A series of articles on fodder plants 
and other agricultural products, by Mr. 
Robert Warrington, are especially noticeable, 
as among the best systematic series in the 
volume. There is, of course, less opening for 
such a series than in the former volumes; 
the main body of chemical knowledge having 
been admirably systematized in the chief text 
of the work, and the less interesting task of 
perfecting and adding the additional know- 
ledge acquired since the date of the original 
publication alone remaining. From _ the 
numerous hands employed in the production 
of these abstracts of original papers, the style 
necessarily varies considerably, and, in some 
instances, the translators appear to have but 
an imperfect knowledge of the English tongue. 
In the notice of Von Rath’s paper on the 
crystalline form of Leucite, for example, the 
crystals are spoken of as “outcasts from 
Vesuvius.” In some cases, when treating of 
crystalline form, Miller’s notation is used in 
addition to Naumann’s, and this would have 
been desirable throughout the work. We 
regret the tendency to make use of second- 
hand sources of information, papers being 
often referred to Journals where they appear 
only as translations or reproductions. 

The periodical scientific literature of the 
world is now far in excess of the original 
materials offering. It therefore becomes 
necessary, in order to fill up the required 
number of pages, to publish translations or 
abstracts from other Journals. In this way 
nearly every original communication is re- 
produced some three or four times, within a 
short period of its original appearance. Great 
care is therefore required in such a work as 
the one before us, so that the original article 





may be referred to, There is an amusing 
instance of the neglect of this in the article 
Iron; where papers by Mr. Budd and Mr. 
Snelus are ascribed to Dingler’s Polytechnische 
Journal, instead of the more congenial soil of 
the Iron and Steel Association Journal. 

Looking at the rapidity with which the 
inquiries carried forward in the chemical 
schools, both at home and abroad, are pub- 
lished, it would be well for the editor of a 
work which may be regarded as a sort of 
permanent record, to consider if he would not 
aid the advance of science more thoroughly 
by weeding the notices which appear, rather 
than by reproducing everything, good, bad, and 
indifferent, because it has already been printed 
in some foreign Journal. These remarks are 
made, not in depreciation, of the merits of this 
chemical dictionary, which ‘are very great, but 
with the view of ventilating a doubt whether 
the hundreds of papers which issue annually 
from German and other laboratories, and 
which are recorded by the Chemical Society, 
might not be reduced to a very moderate 
compass for the purposes of such a volume as 
the present, with a considerable improvement 
in the quality of the work, 

The original volumes of this ‘ Dictionary of 
Chemistry’ and the two supplementary volumes 
form a most complete history of the progress 
of modern chemistry, and a record of all those 
facts of the science from which will be built 
up the chemical philosophy of the future. 








BRITISH ASSOCIATION, 


MATHEMATICAL AND PHYSICAL SCIENCE. 
(SECTION A.) 

Tue President, Prof. Balfour Stewart, devoted 
his opening address to an outline of modern dis- 
coveries regarding the physical constitution of the 
sun. Nearly fifty years have elapsed since Schwabe 
began his daily sketches of the sun’s spots; which 
resulted in the discovery of the now well-known 
period of 11} years. Carrington, for seven years, 
commencing with 1854, made accurate sketches of 
all spots, and determined their solar latitudes and 
longitudes. Celestial photography, commenced by 
De la Rue, was taken up by the’ Kew Committee 
of the British Association, and ten years of solar 
photographs were obtained, commencing with 1862. 
Before this date, however, Mr. De La Rue had 
ascertained, by means of his photoheliograph, on 
the occasion of the total eclipse of 1860, that the 
red prominences surrounding the eclipsed sun 
belong, without doubt, to our luminary himself. 

The Kew photographs confirm the theory of 
Wilson that sun-spots are phenomena, the dark 
portions of which exist at a level considerably 
below the general surface of the sun. The Kew 
observers were, likewise, led to associate the low 
temperature of the bottom of the spots with the 
downward carriage of colder matter from the at- 
mosphere of the sun, while the upward rush of 
heated matter was supposed to account for the 
facule or bright patches which almost invariably 
accompany spots. The Kew observers (notably 
Prof. Stewart himself) have further discovered 
traces of the influence .of the nearer planets upon 
the behaviour of spots, the influence being of such 
a nature that spots attain their maximum size 
when carried by rotation into positions as far as 
possible remote from the influencing planet. The 
cause of the 114 year period has, however, not yet 
been properly explained. 

hile the sun’s surface was thus being ex- 
amined photographically, the spectroscope came to 
be employed as an instrument of research. It had 
already been surmised by Prof. Stokes that the 
vapour of sodium at a comparatively low tempera- 
ture forms one of the constituents of the solar 
atmosphere, inasmuch as the dark line D in the 








spectrum of the sun coincides in position with the 
bright line given out by incandescent sodium 
vapour. This method of research was greatly ex- 
tended by Kirchhoff, who found that many of the 
dark lines in the golar spectrum were coincident 
with the bright lines of sundry incandescent, 
metallic vapours. 

It was soon found that the fixed stars had con. 
stitutions very similar to that of the sun, and 
Huggins showed that most of the nebulee which 
had not been resolved by telescopes into clusters 
of stars gave indications of incandescent hydrogen, 
It was also found by this observer that the proper 
motions of some of the fixed stars in a direction to 
or from the earth might be detected by means of 
the displacement of their spectral lines, a method 
of research which was first enunciated by Fizeau, 

It had not yet been attempted to examine par- 
ticular districts of the sun ; this was first done by 
Mr. Lockyer, who in 1865 examined a sun-spot spec- 
troscopically, and remarked the greater thickness 
of the lines in its spectrum. Prof. Frankland had 
previously found that thick spectral lines correspond 
to great pressure. 

Mr. Lockyer next caused a powerful instrument 
to be constructed for the purpose of viewing spec- 
troscopically the red flames round the sun’s border, 
in the hope that if they consisted of ignited gas 
the spectroscope would disperse, and thus dilute 
and destroy, the glare which prevents them from 
being seen on ordinary occasions. This hope was. 
realized ; but, before the completion of the instru- 
ment, the red flames had been analyzed by the 
observers of a total eclipse in India, and one of 
them (M. Janssen) made the important observation 
that the bright lines in the spectrum of these 
flames remained visible even after the sun had 
reappeared. After the completion of his instru- 
ment, Mr. Lockyer found by deliberate observations. 
that the sun is surrounded by an atmosphere of 
incandescent hydrogen, into which, during the 
greater solar storms, sundry metallic vapours were 
injected, especially sodium, magnesium, and iron, 

More recently, the same observer has explained 
the circumstance that, in the reversed spectra of 
metals as seen in the sun, some lines are wanting, 
He found, on observing separately the spectra of 
different parts of the discharge given between 
electrodes of a metal by an induction coil, that, 
while all the lines are present near the poles, some 
are wanting in the central region, and these are 
the same as those which are wanting in the sun. 

The application of photography to spectrum 
observations was first commenced on a sufficient 
scale by Rutherford, of New York. 

Respecting the sun’s corona, we are now certain 
that a large part of this appendage unmistakably 
belongs to our luminary ; and in the next place 
we know that it consists, in part at least, of an 
ignited gas, giving a peculiar spectrum, which we 
have not yet been able to identify with that of 
any known element. The temptation is great to 
associate this spectrum with the presence of some- 
thing lighter than hydrogen, of the nature of 
which we are yet totally ignorant. 

There are strong grounds for supposing that the 
meteorology of the sun and that of the earth are 
connected together. Mr. Broun has shown the 
existence of a meteorological period connected 
apparently with the sun’s rotation, five successive 
years’ observations of the barometer at Singapore 
concurring in giving a period of 25°74 days; and 
Meldrum has shown that the cyclones in the 
Indian Ocean are most frequent in years when 
there are most sun-spots. Other observers have 
brought to light a cycle of terrestrial temperature, 
having apparent reference to the condition of the 
sun. 

In terrestrial magnetism the same connexion is 
apparent. Sabine was the first to show that mag- 
netic disturbances are most violent during years of 
maximum spots, and Mr. Broun has shown that 
there is in magnetic phenomena a reference to the 
sun’s period of rotation on his axis, ; 

Prof. Stewart went on to speculate regarding 
the nature of this connexion, alleging the poss 
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influenced by the sun’s action, but indirectly 
through the effect of the sun upon terrestrial 
meteorology. 

The return trades that pass above from the 
hotter equaterial regions to the poles of cold, con- 
aisting of moist rarefied air, are to be regarded in 
the light of good conductors crossing lines of mag- 
netic foree ; we may, therefore, expect them to be 
the vehicle of electric currents. Such electric cur- 
gents will react on the magnetism of the earth ; 
and since the velocity of these upper air-currents 
has a daily variation, their influence, as exhibited 
at any place upon the magnetism of the earth, may 
be expected to have a daily variation also. 

We are sorry that our limits prevent us from 
doing more ample justice to this able address. 

The first paper read was the ‘ Report on Under- 
ground Temperature,’ by Prof. Everett, of which 
the most interesting portion related to the St. 
Gothard tunnel, in which valuable observations 
of temperature have been taken by Dr. Stapff, the 
official geologist of the tunnel and railway. The 
distance penetrated now exceeds a mile and a half 
at each end, and the temperature is found to be 
higher in the Swiss than in the Italian end, 
although the thickness of rock overhead is less. 
This probably arises from the circumstance that 
the Swiss end is dry, while at the Italian end 
copious springs of water filter through from the 
rocks above and serve as carriers of cold. The 
length of the tunnel when completed will be nine 
miles, and the greatest depth beneath the surface 
about two miles. 

Prof. Guthrie exhibited some experiments on 
wave motion. When the water in a circular 
vessel is set vibrating in such a way that the 
central point of the surface rises and falls while 
the circumference falls and rises, the nodal line is 
a circle whose radius is two-thirds of that of the 
vessel, and the period of vibration (if the water is 
not too shallow) is the same as that of a pendulum 
whose length is equal to the radius of the vessel. 
Comparing vessels of different sizes, the period is 
therefore as the square root of the radius. 

Mr. Hopkinson (of Messrs. Chance’s glass works, 
Birmingham) gave an account of the attempts 
which he has made, at the request of Prof. Stokes, 
to produce a titano-silicic glass suitable for de- 
stroying the secondary spectrum in an achromatic 
combination. The late Mr. Vernon Harcourt suc- 
ceeded in destroying the secondary spectrum by the 
use ofa phosphalic glass, which, however, hasthe fault 
of being exceedingly liable to tarnish. It was 
hoped that titano-silicic glass would answer the 
same purpose and have the advantage of greater du- 
rability ; but this hope has been disappointed. Good 
specimens of this glass have been prepared, but 
they have been found not to possess the peculiar quali- 
ties, as regards dispersion of the red and blue ends 
of the spectrum, which are requisite for the object 
in view, and which are possessed by the phosphalic 
glass, Prof. Stokes having exhibited last year at 
the Belfast meeting a perfectly achromatic com- 
bination in which the latter was one of the two 
constituents. 

Prof. Osborne Reynolds, of Owens College, then 
gave an account of his researches on the refraction 
of sound. On the same principle that rays of 
light are usually bent downwards in traversing the 
atmosphere, rays of sound are usually bent up- 
wards ; light travelling faster in rare than in dense 
air, but sound travelling faster in warm than in 
old air, irrespective of density. The air is usually 
warmest near the ground; the lower part of a 
plane wave-front of sound will therefore advance 
faster than the upper part, and the direction of 
advance being always perpendicular to the front 
will be bent upwards in a curve whose radius will 
be about twenty miles, when the difference of 
temperature is a degree Fahrenheit per 100 feet. 
He regarded this as the true explanation of the 
remarkable phenomena observed by Prof. Tyndall 
in connexion with fog-horns, and described further 
experiments made by himself, which appeared to 
confirm the view. 

In the discussion which ensued, this first part of 
the paper received the warm approval of the Presi- 





dent and Prof. Everett ; but an attempt made by 
Prof. Reynolds to explain the non-audibility at 
Montléry of a gun fired at Villejuif, in a certain 
memorable experiment when a similar gun at 
Montléry was heard at Villejuif, did not give 
equal satisfaction. Prof. Reynolds maintained 
that sound produced at the top of a tower is 
audible on the ground when sound produced on 
the ground is not audible on the tower. Lord 
Rayleigh, on the other hand, asserted, as a prin- 
ciple which had received mathematical demonstra- 
tion, that an interchange of the positions of the 
source and the observer made no difference in the 
intensity observed. This, indeed, is a particular 
case of a very important general theorem on reci- 
procity recently published by Lord Rayleigh and 
accepted by mathematicians. 

A paper bya young physicist, Mr. J. A. Fleming, 
giving an account of some experiments in which 
he had obtained evidence of an electric current 
produced by the flow of an electrolyte across a 
magnetic field, elicited much commendation. 





GEOLOGY. 
(SECTION C.) 

Aw address on the geology of the neighbourhood 
of Bristol came with peculiar appropriateness from 
Dr. T. Wright, who has worked so long and so 
well at the rocks and the fossils of the West of 
England. Bristolis favourably situated forgeological 
studies, and, as the President remarked, “ there is 
probably no other place in England where, within 
so limited an area, typical examples of so many 
different formations occur, as around this city ; for 
within a short distance by road or rail we may 
investigate the Silurian, Devonian, Carboniferous, 
Triassic, Liassic, Oolitic,and Cretaceous formations, 
all of which will yield many interesting species for 
the cabinet of the paleontologist, and a valuable 
series of rocks and minerals for the student of 
physical geology.” 

Dr. Wright gave a general résumé of the struc- 
ture of the district, into which we need not follow 
him. We may content ourselves with noting some 
of the prominent features of this address, glancing 
too at some of the papers submitted to the Section, 
which enter into further detail on the subjects 
touched upon by the President, and reserving for 
a subsequent notice the more general papers and 
those which do not easily fall into such a classifica- 
tion. This mode of treating the subject will not 
admit of a strict chronological arrangement of the 
papers. We shall, indeed, make no attempt at 
such a grouping, but will note together those on 
kindred subjects at whatever stage of the proceed- 
ings they may have been read. 

Bristol and its neighbourhood has left its mark 
on the progress of English geology in many ways ; 
but perhaps the most noteworthy point connected 
with the geology of the district is the facility with 
which the Rheetic beds may be studied. Garden Cliff 
and Aust Cliff have long been classical localities, 
but there are many other places at which these 
strata are well exposed. This subject often 
engaged the attention of the Section, and several 
papers bearing on the point were read. Mr. W. 
Sanders described some large bones from Aust 
Cliff; Mr. P. B. Brodie traced the range of the 
strata through the central counties and into 
Lincolnshire and Yorkshire, noting the occurrence 
of some supposed remains of Labyrinthodonts and 
of a new starfish near Leicester. The strata at 
this spot, situated close by the Spinney Hills, 
were described in detail by Mr. W. J. Harrison. 

The Rheetic beds occupy a definite. horizon in 
the English series of stratified deposits. Although 
so thin with us, they are the representatives of 
strata thousands of feet in thickness in the 
Austrian Alps. They lie between the Trias and 
the Lias, and it would seem that whenever the 
highest member of the former and the lowest 
member of the latter occur together, there is 
always a representative of the Rhetic series 
between them. This formation is, therefore, a true 
“ passage bed” between the two sets of deposits. 

Another formation, highly characteristic of the 
Bristol area, is the so-called “ Dolomitic conglome- 





rate.” But in this case geologists are by no means 
agreed as to the exact position to be assigned to 
the beds. They are irregular masses of coarse and 
often angular fragments of rock, cemented together 
by a calcareous and ferruginous paste, which is fre- 
quently dolomitic. This formation is often supposed 
to be of Permian age ; but the general opinion of 
the Bristol naturalists seems to be that it is 
referable to the New Red Sundstone series, the 
Permian being unrepresented in that area. 

Closely related to this subject are the curious 
vein-like fissures which traverse the Carboniferous 
limestone tracts of Durdham Downs, the Mendips, 
and elsewhere. Mr. ©. Moore described some of 
those in the district first named, and noted the 
occurrence therein of Thecodontosaurus, his opinion 
being that these fissures were open cracks in the 
Rbeetic and Liassic seas, into which fossils of these 
periods were carried and there preserved. 

The Coal-Measures of the Bristol area are of 
great importance, The sabject was touched upon 
by Dr. Wright, but was more fully treated in an 
elaborate paper by Messrs, Cossham, Wethered, 
and Saisse. This paper will be published in 
extenso, with illustrations. 

Mr. J. M‘Murtrie gave an account of some 
curious isolated masses of Carboniferous Limestone 
which occur at Luckington and Vobster. They 
are surrounded by Coal-Measures, except in one 
instance, where they are partly covered by Oolitic 
rocks, It has long been a curious problem how 
these masses of rock could attain their present 
position, and many suggestions have been made 
to account for the facts. Most of these explana- 
tions involve the assumption of several faults 
letting down the limestone amongst the Coal- 
Measures ; but recent mining works have proved 
that these faults have no existence, and in some 
instances the coal-beds have been followed, with- 
out any break, quite beneath the limestone. 

There has been some doubt as to the age of the 
limestone at Cannington Park, but Mr. Tawney 
gave good reasons for believing it to be of Car- 
boniferous age. This decision is important, as it 
renders more probable the occurrence of Coal- 
Measures on the south side of the Mendips, and 
under the Somersetshire flats. One other commu- 
nication relating to the Carboniferous Limestone 
was made by Mr. W. Stoddart, who announced 
the discovery of minute quantities of gold, with 
some silver, in the limestone of Clevedon. 

The concluding part of Dr. Wright’s address 
dwelt upon the general deductions of palaonto- 
logists as regards the succession of life upon the 
earth, and the conditions under which such life 
existed in successive periods. This naturally led 
to the question of the “origin of species” and 
the theory of evolution. Here the President took 
up a position which does not appear to be that 
favoured by the majority of working geologists 
and palontologists—certainly not by the younger 
men amongst them. He suid,—‘As far as I 
have been able to read the records of the rocks, I 
confess I have failed to discover any linear series 
among the vast assemblage of extinct species which 
might form a basis and lend reliable biological 
support to such a theory.” Whut the true explana- 
tion of the incoming of new forms of life may be 
was not stated, for, he said, ‘‘ paleontology affords 
no solution of the problem of creation, whether of 
kinds, of matter, or of species of life, beyond this, 
that although countless ages have rolled away 
since the denizens of the Silurian beach lived 
and nioved and had their being, the biological 
laws that governed their life, assigned them their 
position in the world’s story, and limited their 
duration in time and space, are identical with 
those which are expressed in the morphology and 
distribution of the countless organisms which live 
on the earth’s surface at the present time ; and 
this fact realizes in a material form the truth and 
force of those assuring words, that the Great 
Author of all things, in these His works, is the same 
yesterday, to-day, and for ever.” 
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ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY. 
(SECTION D ) 

On Thursday, after Dr. P. L. Sclater, President 
of the Biological Section, had delivered his intro- 
ductory address in the Department of Zoology and 
Botany, the work of the department commenced 
with the ‘Report of the Committee appointed at 
Bradford in 1873 to investigate the Physiological 
Action of Light,’ read by Dr. M‘Kendrick. The 
labours of the Committee, which consisted of Prof. 
Balfour, Prof. Dewar, and Dr. M‘Kendrick, had 
extended over three years, and had resulted in 
conclusions of the highest interest and importance. 
(1.) The impact of light on the eyes of mammalia, 
birds, reptiles, amphibians, fishes, and crustaceans, 
produces a variation amounting to from three to ten 
per cent. of the normal electro-motive force existing 
between the surface of the cornea and the trans- 
verse section of the optic nerve. (2.) This elec- 
trical variation may be traced into the brain. (3.) 
Those rays that are regarded as most luminous 
produce the largest variation. (4.) The electrical 
alteration is due to the action of light on the 
retinal structure itself, as it is independent of the 
anterior portion, eliminating, therefore, the natural 
supposition that the contraction of the iris might 
produce a similar result. (5.) It is possible by ex- 
periment to discover the physical expression of 
what is called in physiological language “ fatigue.” 
(6.) The method employed in this research may be 
applied to the investigation of the special organs 
of the other senses, The difficulty due to the con- 
stantly diminishing sensibility of the retina when 
the eye was separated from the body and deprived 
of blood was overcome by experimenting on living 
animals under the influence of woorara or hydro- 
chlorate of chinoline (a2 new anwsthetic which we 
owe to Dr. M‘Kendrick and Prof. Dewar’s re- 
searches on another committee). On applying the 
electrodes of a galvanometer to the cornea and to 
the surface of the skin, large deflections were ob- 
tained, sensitive to light and showing a remarkably 
constant alteration. The initial effect of light 
sometimes produced an increase, sometimes a 
diminution, of the natural current. A great 
number of experiments showed that this depended 
on the primary direction of the natural current, 
€. g., if the cornea be positive to the surface of the 
brain the initial effect of light is an increase, but 
if some part of the brain be positive to the cornea, 
the initial action is a diminution of the natural 
current. The explanation is that the current in- 
duced by light has a constant direction, but that 
the deflection of the galvanometer is, in the one 
case, the expression of the swm,;in the other, of the 
difference between the natural and the induced 
currents. The action of polarized light and of rays 
of various refrangibility was investigated. Yellow 
rays were found most potent, whereas the ex- 
treme red and extreme vioiet rays were without 
effect. The electro-motive force of the living eye 
was determined by Mr. Latimer Clarke’s com- 
parative method. One Daniell cell was found too 
powerful, and hence they made use of a thermo- 
electric couple, which gives constant results, and 
the electro-motive force of which in respect toa 
Daniell cell was determined. By this means the 
electro-motive force of the eye of a frog was found 
to be 1-350th part of a Daniell cell, that of a 
muscle of a frog being 1-35th, that of nerve 1-480th. 
Lastly, experiments were made by a Regnault’s 
chronograph to determine the time taken by light 
to effect a change in the electrical relations of the 
frog’s eye. Making allowance for the personal 
equation of the observers, this was found to be 
about 1-10th of a second, thus agreeing in a re- 
markable manner with the conclusions arrived at 
by Prof. Donders, of Utrecht, and since confirmed 
by other physiologists, as to the time occupied by 
the action of light on the human eye. The result 
of this investigation shows that the electrical 
variation observed in the action of light is what 
occurs in the eyes of all members of the animal 
kingdom. 

The absence of a discussion after the reading of 
this remarkable Report must be attributed in great 
part to the impossibility of finding any point to 





attack in the reasoning of its authors; but we 
cannot help thinking that it was also greatly due 
to the much commented on absence of physiologists 
from the meeting, neither Prof. Rutherford, Dr. 
Michael Forster, Dr. Burdon Sanderson, nor Mr. 
Ray Lankester being present. Indeed, in no 
Section were the President and Committee so 
feebly supported. 

Mr. H. B. Brady exhibited some excellent 
micro-photographs of physiological and patho- 
logical preparations taken by Mr. Hugh T. 
Bowman, of Newcastle, a tyro in both micro- 
scopy and photography. The apparatus was also 
shown and described. It consisted of a simple 
mirror of speculum metal, placed at an angle of 
forty-five degrees in front of the eye-piece of the 
microscope, and directed downwards. The image 
was received upon a collodion plate set in the 
frame of a common photographic camera, and the 
photograph taken in the usual way. 

The President, while admitting the utility of 
the invention, said that some difficulty would 
arise in its practical application. 

A paper, by Messrs. L. C. Miall and F. Green- 
wood, ‘On Vascular Plexuses in the Elephant 
and some other Animals,’ followed. Vascular 
plexuses, which it seems are very abundant in the 
elephant, were divided into Arterial and Venous, 
and each of these again in Funiform and Reti- 
form. Their physiological significance was much 
discussed, the authors being of opinion that in the 
elephant they were connected with absorption and 
nutrition, and were correlated with the remark- 
ably deficient development of the lymphatic sys- 
tem in that animal. 

Concerning Dr. J. Goodman’s paper, ‘On Pro- 
toplasm and Adipocere,’ the less said the better. 

Mr. C. O. Groom Napier then read a paper, 
‘On Vegetarianism a Cure for Intemperance.’ He 
said Liebig, in his ‘Animal Chemistry,’ had stated 
twenty years ago that the use of cod-liver oil 
caused a disinclination for drinking wine, and 
that most people found they could take wine with 
animal food but not with farinaceous food. Struck 
by this and his own experience as a vegetarian, 
he had tried a vegetarian diet as a cure for in- 
temperance in twenty-four refractory cases, always 
with the same result, viz., loss of desire for alcoholic 
drinks in from four weeks to twelve months. He 
stated that macaroni, haricot beans, peas, and 
highly glutinous bread were especially antago- 
nistic to alcohol, and then alluded to the immense 
national economy that would be effected by grow- 
ing wheat where now barley is grown (and he 
might have added where beef and mutton are now 


wn). 

"Rad Mr. Napier may have overstated his 
case in his enthusiasm, Mr. Bigg was not there- 
fore justified in appealing to comparative anatomy 
as an argument against vegetarianism, apparently 
forgetting that the dentition and alimentary canal 
of man are far more like those of the higher apes 
(which are frugivorous) than those of any other 
animals. The President with more force said that 
the Scotch were not, as a class, intemperate ; but, 
though living on oatmeal, they were also fond of 
another farinaceous food going by the classical 
name of the “ barley bree”; and the mixture did 
not seem to be very injurious. After Mr. Napier’s 
reply the department adjourned. 

On Friday the department met after the 
delivery of Prof. Rolleston’s Introductory Address 
to the Anthropological Department. 

The ‘Second Report of the Committee on In- 
testinal Secretion’ by Dr. Lauder Brunton and 
Dr. Pye Smith, was presented, The first report 
had dealt chiefly with the chemistry of the se- 
cretion ; this was directed to the influence of the 
nervous system on the secretion. The experimental 
results, which were mainly negative, were con- 
sidered to prove the absence of influence on in- 
testinal secretion through the splanchnic nerves, 
the pneumogastrics, the sympathetic above the 
diaphragm or the spinal marrow ; and the prob- 
able influence of the ganglia contained in the solar 
plexus, though certainly not of the two semi- 
lunar ganglia exclusively, Also the independent 
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occurrence of h#morrhage and of ic i 
appeared, in the view of the Le ay agp 
to a separate nervous influence on the biood. 
vessels and the secreting structuros of the jin. 
testines. 

The Committee fully acknowledged that their 
results were not uniform, but believed this might, 
be explained by anatomical difficulties in the 
animals employed. On account of the importance 
of the subject in its bearing on the action of 
purgative medicines, as well as on physiology 
generally, the Committee was reappointed. 

A paper by Dr. George and Dr. Frances Eliza. 
beth Hoggan, ‘On the Origin of the Lymphatics” 
followed. Numerous camera lucida drawings of 
microscopic preparations were shown, and the 
authors claimed to have discovered the “ ultimate 
radicles” of the lymphatics in certain branched 
“lymphatic cells.” 

Dr. Martyn’s paper, ‘On some new Researches 
on the Anatomy of Skin,’ dealt with the rete 
mucosum or deeper portion of the epithelial layer, 
and especially with the cells called by Max 
Schultze “ prickle cells.” Dr. Martyn, by the use 
of very thin sections and a high power of the 
microscope (1-12th inch), believed that he had 
proved that the cells in which this appearance is 
seen are in nature connected together by numerous 
bands, which, when ruptured by separation of the 
cells, caused the appearance of prickles. For this 
structure, which he had observed in cancer, in 
healthy human skin of the heel, in the front of the 
eye of the pig, and in the lips of a fish, he proposed 
the name of “Conjoined Epithelium.” The genesis 
of these bands he explained by supposing the 
process of fission to be checked before the cells 
were completely separated. He attributed a 
similar origin to all branched cells, and combated. 
the theory that cells have a power to throw out 
arms permeating other tissues, thus attributing 
the shape of such cells to ordinary forces, and not 
to any mysterious vital power of the cells them- 
selves. 

This was followed by a highly suggestive paper, 
by Dr. J. G. M‘Kendrick and Prof. Dewar, ‘On 
Further Researches on the Physiological Action of 
the Chinoline and Pyridine Bases.’ The following 
is an abstract :—“It is well known that quinine, 
cinchonine, or strychnine yield, when distilled with 
caustic potash, two homologous series of bases, 
named the pyridine and chinoline series, Bases 
isomeric with these may also be obtained by the 
destructive distillation of coal, or from Dippel’s 
oil, got from bone. Greville Williams has pointed 
out that chinoline obtained from coal-tar differs in 
some respects from that yielded by cinchonine. 
In this research the authors endeavoured to ascer- 
tain (1) the physiological action of the various. 
members of the series ; (2) whether there was any 
difference in this respect between the members of 
the series obtained from cinchonine and those got 
from tar; and (3) whether, and if so, how, both 
as regards extent and character, the physiological 
action of these bases differed from that of the 
original alkaloidal bodies. The action of chinoline 
was tested on frogs, mice, rabbits, guinea-pigs, cats, 
dogs, and man ; but as the effects were found to 
be similar in all of these instances, the majority of 
the observations were made on rabbits. The fol- 
lowing are the general conclusions arrived at:— 
1. There is a marked gradation in extent of phy- 
siological action of the members of the pyridine 
series of bases, but it remains of the same kind. 
The lethal dose becomes reduced as we rise from 
the lower to the higher. 2. The higher members 
of the pyridine series resemble in physiological 
action the lower members of the chinoline series, 
except (1) that the former are more liable to cause 
death by asphyxia, and (2) that the lethal dose of the 
pyridines is less than one-half that of the chinolines. 
3. In proceeding from the lower to the higher mem- 
bers of the chinoline series, the physiological action 
changes in character, inasmuch as the lower mem- 
bers appear to act chiefly on the sensory centres of 
the encephalon and the reflex centres of the cord, 
destroying the power of voluntary or reflex move- 
ment ; while the higher act less on these centres, and 
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chiefly on the motor. centres, first, as irritants, 
causing Violent convulsions, and at length produc- 
ing complete paralysis. At the same time, while 
the reflex activity of the centres in the spinal cord 
sppear to be inactive, they may be readily roused 
to action by strychnine. 4. On comparing the 
getion of such compounds as C-9 H-7 N (chinoline) 
with C-9 H-13 N (parvoline, &c.), or C-8 H-11 N 
(collidine) with C-8 H-15 N (conia, from hemlock), 
or 0-10 H-10 N-2 (dipyridine) with C-10 H-14 
N-2 (nicotine, from tobacco), it is to be observed 
that the physiological activity of the substance is, 
apart from chemical structure, greatest in those 
pases containing the larger amount of hydrogen. 
5. Those artificial bases which approximate the 
r-centage composition of natural bases are much 
weaker physiologically, so far as can be estimated 
by amount of dose, than the natural bases ; but 
the kind of action is the same in both cases. 
6. When the bases of the pyridine series are 
doubled by condensation, producing dipyridine, 
picoline, &c,, they not only become more 
active physiologically, but the action differs in 
kind from that of the simple bases, and resembles 
the action of natural bases or alkaloids having a 
similar chemical constitution. 7. All the sub- 
stances examined in this research are remarkable 
for not possessing any specific paralytic action on 
the heart likely to cause syncope ; but they de- 
stroy life either by exhaustive convulsions, or by 
gradual paralysis of the centres of respiration, thus 
causing asphyxia. 8. There is no appreciable 
immediate action on the sympathetic system of 
nerves. There is probably a secondary action, 
because after large doses the vasomotor centre, in 
common with other centres, becomes involved. 
9. There is no difference, so far as could be dis- 
covered, between the physiological action of bases 
obtained .rom cinchonine and those derived from 
tar. 
The department then adjourned to Monday. 





ANTHROPOLOGY. 
(SECTION D.) 

Ir has rarely fallen to the lot of the anthro- 
pologists who annually assemble at the British 
Association to be placed under the headship of 
one who commands so wide a range of knowledge in 
science, in art, and in literature, as Prof. Rolleston. 
Those who know the Linacre Professor will admit 
that the address which he delivered to the Depart- 
ment was eminently characteristic of the man. 
Whilst laying craniology and archeology under con- 
tribution, he set forth some of their broad results 
in remarkably attractive form, enlivening his dis- 
course, as his manner is, with a free sprinkling of 
classical allusions. In discussing craniology, he 
held the balance with great fairness between the 
two opposed schools—the one set of anthropologists 
holding craniometry to be the true solvent in most 
ethnographic problems ; whilst the other set main- 
tains that normal human skulls of the same race 
vary within such wide limits that it is absurd to 
lay much stress on the value of measurements ex- 
pressed in decimals of an inch. Two noteworthy 
results which have been brought out from the com- 
parative measurements of prehistoric and historic 
skulls were dwelt upon at length. It might be 
assumed that skulls from the earliest sepultures 
would present the smallest capacity, and that the 
size of the brain-case has since increased with the 
intellectual development of our race. Specious 
as such an assumption may appear, it is curiously 
contradicted by facts. Indeed, the cubic contents 
of many skulls from the oldest known interments 
considerably exceed the capacity of modern Euro- 
pean skulls of average build. Surprise at such a 
result may, however, be tempered by the reflection 
that the skulls which we have obtained from the 
earliest tumuli are probably those of the chiefs of 
their tribes, and that these chiefs may have been 
selected for the post by virtue of their great energy. 
Nor should it be forgotten that in savage commu- 
nities the chiefs come in for a larger share of food, 
and are consequently men of well-developed 
frames—men of more portly presence than their 
fellows, As to the poorer specimens of humanity 





in those days we probably know nothing, since 
failing to reach a high position in the community 
they were denied burial in the tumuli, and have 
left their remains we know not where. Another 
curious craniological fact is that the female skulls 
from the earliest sepultures do not differ in capa- 
city from the contemporary male skulls to the 
same extent which crania of the two sexes gene- 
rally differ from one another at the present day. 
It must, however, be borne in mind that in those 
early times there was a greater struggle for exist- 
ence, and that the principle of the division of 
labour was not carried out to a large extent, so 
that the tendencies to a differentiation in the 
characteristics of the two sexes was less marked 
than in modern times. 

Several questions of a less technical nature than 
those to which we have here referred were dis- 
cussed by Prof. Rolleston. Of these questions 
some of the most interesting related to the ex- 
tinction of savage races, such as the Polynesians, 
before the advance of civilization. The Professor 
is not one of those men who carelessly fold their 
arms, and coolly console themselves by accepting 
this tendency to extinction as the inevitable fate 
of the unhappy savage, as the working-out of a 
mysterious law of Nature. Taking a nobler position, 
Prof. Rolleston referred in encouraging terms to 
the disinterested labours of missionaries among 
the Polynesians, and to the success which had 
attended their attempts at civilization. The Poly- 
nesian populations are not now so rapidly de- 
creasing as they were, and in some of the islands 
their numbers are actually on the increase. 
Disease, it is true, still works havoc among them, 
as in the recent outbreak of measles in Fiji; but 
it must not be forgotten that epidemics are still 
allowed to work destruction in the midst of our 
own civilization, and our remembrance of what 
has occurred at home renders it, perhaps, “ alittle 
superfluous to search for recondite causes to 
account for depopulation in countries without local 
boards.” 

Towards the close of the address, Prof. Rolleston 
seeks to apply some of the leading principles of 
modern anthropology to the cure of certain errors 
of the present day; and, from the study of human 
progress, he draws hopeful prospects for the future 
of our civilization. To simply read the address, 
however, is to gain but a faint notion of the effect 
which its delivery wrought upon the hearers, Prof. 
Rolleston possessing a singularly effective style, 
which gives weight to every word that falls from 
his lips. 

‘ Siabdeneney and Belomancy’ was the title of 
an interesting paper contributed to the department 
by a lady, Miss A. W. Buckland, of Bath. In 
some of the out-of-the-way mining districts in the 
Mendips, not far from where the anthropologists 
were then assembled, the dowsing-rod still holds 
its place, and rhabdomancy has, therefore, not 
entirely died out in this country. The arts of 
magic and divination may, perhaps, be regarded 
as surviving relics of a pre-Aryan or Turanian 
faith, which had once a very wide distribution ; 
and Miss Buckland suggested that rhabdomancy 
might be useful as a racial test. If this be so, 
those of our western mining population who 
believe that they possess power in the divining- 
rod may, perhaps, be brought into remote affinity 
with the aboriginal inhabitants of these islands. 

Extensive excavations have recently been made 
by Col. Lane Fox at Cissbury Camp, north of 
Worthing, a site well known to archeologists, 
especially through the Cvlonel’s former investiga- 
tions. Numerous worked flints, remarkable for 

resenting forms intermediate between the palxo- 
ithic and neolithic types, have been found at 
this locality, where it is believed a flint-implement 
factory must have existed. Shafts had been sunk 
through the solid chalk, and galleries driven 
along a seam of flint, which was worked as the 
raw material of these implements, The main 
object of the recent excavations had been to 
determine the relative age of the pits and the 
entrenchment, and the result has clearly shown 
that the pits are by far the older. During the 





work, the skeleton of an ancient British lady was 
apace and Prof. Rolleston described this, and 
other organic remains, ia a r supplemen 
to Col. Lane Fox’s pacidiad vs of o ed 
Indian ethnology was by no means neglected at: 
Bristol. Sir Walter Elliot, at the President’s 
request, prepared a paper in which he discussed 
with much ability the origin of the races which 
enter into the formation of the present population 
of India. It is generally assumed that Centra} 
Asia was the source whence the earliest inhabitants 
of India were derived, and it is probable that rem- 
nants of these primitive peoples are to be still 
found among the despised and degraded inhabit- 
ants of the hills and forests, Sir Walter main- 
tained that the Dravidians presented the characters 
which Prof. Huxley assigned to his Australioid 


pe. 

One of the most interesting of these ancient. 
and degraded peoples are the Veddahs, or Weddas, 
of Ceylon. Mr. B. F. Hartshorne described this 
race, so far as he could add, from personal obser- 
vation, facts which had not been previously recorded. 
He divided the tribe into the two classes of Jungle 
Weddas and Village Weddas. The former still 
exist in the vast forests in the eastern part of the 
island, without dwelling-places and without any 
system of cultivation. Their intellectual capacity 
is but slight, and their power of memory very 
defective. They are unable to count, they have 
no words denoting the numerals, and they are said 
to be destitute of avy religion. It is believed thas 
the Weddas are the only savage race which speak 
an Aryan language. 

Among the other papers relating to India, 
reference may be made to Dr. Leitner’s description 
of his ethnological and linguistic tour in Dardistan, 
and to Mr. Hyde Clarke’s paper in which he 
argued in favour of the Himalayan origin of the 
Magyar and Finn languages. 





ZOOLOGY AND BOTANY. 
(SECTION D.) 

Dr. Scuater’s Presidential address, delivered 
before the entire Section, was on the present state 
of our knowledge of Geographical Zoology. He said 
that, in his office as Secretary of the Zoological So- 
ciety of London, he was not unfrequently requested 
to advise persons as to the best works on the 
zoology of the countries they resided in, or which 
they were about to visit ; and he was induced to 
make this address a general record of the state- 
and value of our knowledge in this department in 
respect of the vertebrata, with which he was most 
familiar. He was often asked to point out defi- 
ciencies in the knowledge of the Fauna of various 
countries, and this was somewhat embarrassing, 
owing to the imperfect imformation yet possessed: 
on many points of geographical zoology. Great. 
progress was, however, being constantly made in. 
this matter; expeditions into unexplored countries, 
collections in districts previously little attended to, 
and general works on particular subjects, had 
caused an advance of extraordinary rapidity. He 
then proceeded to refer to each great region of 
geographical distribution on the globe and their 
respective sub-regions, indicating the best authori- 
ties on the various classes of vertebrata, and theis 
respective and special merits. This constituted a 
highly important and lengthy document, which wilh 
be made invaluable to working naturalists by the 
publication with it of an Appendix, containing fulk 
titles and references to all the works mentioned. 
In speaking of Northern Asia, Dr. Sclater re- 
marked that when he called to mind the numerous 
scientific expeditions sent by the Russians into 
different parts of their recent acquisitions in 
Northern Asia, and turned over the pages of the 
excellent and instructive work in which the results. 
of these expeditions had been given to the world, 
he must own to a feeling of indignation at the 
manner in which such matters were usually dealt 
with by the Government of this country. In the 
first place, in order to get such an expedition sent 
out at all, great exertions and special influence were 
necessary. The Treasury must be memorialized, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer besought, and the 
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Admiralty petitioned, before any grant of money 
could be sanctioned for the purpose, and even 
then it was too often bestowed in a niggardly and 
grudging way. When an expedition returned, 
similar applications had to be made in order to 
get the results worked out and properly published, 
and in some cases these were altogether rejected, 
so that the money already spent was virtually 
thrown away. To the Russian Government and 
to the scientific men attached to their expeditions 
we were indebted for nearly all the knowledge we 
possessed of the Fauna of Northern Asia. In other 
portions of his address, Dr. Sclater said that 
there was still much research needed in Africa, 
and very little was known of Arabia, zoologically 
or otherwise. A good deal was known of Mada- 
, but it was by no means worked out. 

ere had been some remarkable discoveries in 
China, but little was known of Burmah, Siam, and 
Cochin. Ornithologists had been specially active 
in America, but there was no one authority on the 
fishes of that continent. Of Greenland, which is 
undoubtedly part of the Nearctic region, he had 
made a separate section, in order to call special 
attention to the ‘ Manual’ for the use of the Arctic 
Expedition of 1875, prepared under the direction 
of the Arctic Committee of the Royal Society, A 
résumé of all that is yet known of the biology of 
Greenland is included in this volume. He might 
call special attention to the article on the birds by 
Prof. Newton, and on the fishes by Dr. Liit- 
ken, both prepared specially for this work. He 
was sure they would all join with him in thanking 
the present Government for sending out this new 
expedition so fully prepared in every way, and in 
hoping that large additions may be made to the 
store of information already accumulated in the 
“Manual.’ The Central American sub-region was, 
up to twenty years ago, very little known, but 
had recently been explored in nearly every part. 
Much examination was needed of every one of the 
numerous islands from Porto Rico down to Trini- 
dad. It was strange that no one had been found 
to attack this interesting region, which might be 
easily investigated by excursions during the winter 
months of succeeding years. That we know more 
of the Fauna of Australia than of other English 
colonies in different parts of the world is certain ; 
but no thanks are due from us for this knowledge 
either to the Imperial or to any of the Colonial 
Governments. The unassisted enterprise of a private 
individual has produced the two splendid works 
upon the mammals and birds of Australia which we 
all turn to with pleasure whenever reference is re- 
quired to a member of these two classesof Australian 
animals. In concluding his address, Dr. Sclater 
wished to endeavour to impress upon naturalists 
the paramount importance of locality. In the study 
of distribution more probably than in any other 
direction, if, perhaps, we except embryology, would 
be ultimately found the key to the now much-vexed 
question of the origin of species. The past generation 
of naturalists could not understand the value of 
docality. A museum was regarded as a collection 
of curiosities; and so long as the objects were 
there it little mattered in their eyes whence they 
came. The consequence was that all our older 
collections, and even, he regretted to say, our 
national collection itself, were filled with specimens 
atterly without a history attached to them, unless 
it be that they were purchased of a certain dealer 
in a certain year. Even in the present generation 
it was only the more advanced and enlightened 
thinkers that really understood the importance of 
locality. It was with the hope of impressing the 
value of locality and distribution more firmly upon 
them that he had devoted his address, not to the 
general progress of biology, but to the present 
state of, and recent additions made to, our know- 
a of the geographical distribution of the verte- 

ta. 


Dr. Carpenter, in moving a vote of thanks to 
the President for his address, dwelt on the import- 
ance of such a stock-taking, especially in a subject 
which had almost grown to full development in 
little more than twenty years. Every single fact, 
accurately ascertained, in geographical distribution 





had its value. It was from geographical distribu- 
tion of species, and the plain influence of climate, 
food, and physical conditions, that important 
modifications in species were plainly deduced, 
since the present approximate distribution of sea 
and land; and if such must be accepted, what 
modifications might they not expect in past ages 
of geological history? Prof. Rolleston said that 
Dr. Sclater’s great paper on Geographical Regions 
came out in 1858, before the publication of 
Messrs. Darwin and Wallace’s papers on the 
origin of species ; yet what he wrote in 1858 he 
had in no important respect had to modify. He 
did not know of any biological doctrine that had 
suffered so little change within the same period of 
time. 

Prof. Newton, in a paper ‘On certain Neglected 
Subjects of Ornithological Investigation,’ said that 
it appeared to him that ornithologists had been 
going along in certain well-worn ruts, to the 
neglect of other tracks which equally deserved 
attention. The result of recent stock-taking on 
ornithological investigation was, on the whole, 
favourable ; for certain branches of study had been 
largely developed by the evolution theory, but 
others remained very backward. In what he 
might call developmental osteology, they only had 
one great name, that of Parker. He wished they 
had a score of Parkers; but they were no more 
likely to get them than to get a score of Shak- 
speares. The greatest falling off was in observa- 
tional ornithology. There were outdoor ornitho- 
logists by dozens, each content to go on like his 
predecessors, recording the same facts and never 
advancing. As regards migration of birds, it was 
astonishing how little was known. We knew 
nothing of the causes and of the faculties by which 
it was performed. A digest and collation of the 
facts already known was much wanted, but he 
was sure they would not supply an answer to the 
questions asked. The routes taken by migratory 
birds were also deficiently known. There was 
further neglect of inquiry into partial migration, 
where the majority or a large number of indi- 
viduals of a species migrated. In this direction 
he thought a solution of these problems might be 
expected. The laws of plumage also were little 
understood. He thought very few ornithologists 
knew the meaning of the word “ pterylography,” 
or had read the translation of Nitzsch’s great 
work on the subject, published by the Ray 
Society. Those who could constantly attend 
zoological gardens, and watch moulting, could 
render great service, The duration of the 
period of incubation was little known. The 
period of incubation of only about twenty 
species of British birds was ascertained, and still 
less was on record about foreign birds ; and we 
were ignorant of the effect of variations of tem- 
perature and other conditions in shortening or 
protracting the period. He urged naturalists who 
had not taken up special subjects to attend to 
some of these ; those who were doing good work 
already had their hands full. 

A Report on Dredging off the Coast of Durham 
and North Yorkshire, by Messrs. David Robertson 
and G. §. Brady, described large additions to the 
Fauna, While the testaceous mollusca showed 
distinctly boreal characters, in the ostracoda and 
foraminifera this was by no means soapparent. It 
was not supposed by the authors that a cold arctic 
current was the only or chief agent in the con- 
tinued existence of this peculiar Northumbrian 
molluscan fauna; they looked to more local cir- 
cumstances, 

A Report on Dr, Dohrn’s Zoological Station at 
Naples described the manner of its working very 
fully. The work facilitated by the station is of 
the following kinds:—Morphology and embryology 
of marine animals; physiology and study of habits 
of marine animals ; systematic investigation of the 
marine Fauna and Flora in the neighbourhood of 
Naples ; physical investigation of the sea near 
Naples ; experiments on breeding and preserving 
delicate marine organisms in a healthy condition ; 
and transmission of specimens to investigators at 
home, The scientific work done at the station has 
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already been most valuable ; many leading biolo. 


ists have spent considerable periods there, 

ohrn intends to publish annual accounts of the 
work done at the station. It was much to hy 
desired that governments, universities, and public 
institutions should support the station —My 
Spence Bate on this Report remarked that we 
ought not to have to go to Naples for such oppor. 
tunities ; similar stations ought to be attached to 
every or now established in England, 

Dr. C. T. Hudson read an elaborate paper ‘On 
the Structure and Affinities of the Rotifera,’ to 
which he has devoted many years’ careful study, 
as evidenced by the numerous beautiful diagrams 
he exhibited, and the new and important forms he 
has described. He conclusively showed the fal- 
lacies of Ehrenberg’s, Dujardin’s, and Leydig’s sys. 
tems of classification, while giving them credit for 
their advantages. He proposed a new classifica- 
tion, which, while specially based on habits, was 
supported by general community of structure in 
the forms placed together. He divided them into 
—1, Rhizota, attached forms ; 2, Bdelloida, those 
which swim and creep like a leech; 3, Ploima, 
free swimmers ; and 4, Scirtopoda, jumpers. He 
arranged the families under these divisions. With 
the exception of the Philodines, he was inclined 
to refer Rotifers to the Entomostraca, for reasons 
which Mr. Spence Bate subsequently said abso- 
lutely convinced him of the contrary. 

The botanical contributions to the earlier sit- 
tings related to discoveries of rare plants in Scot- 
land, and to various abnormalities in flowers, and 
were not of wide interest. 





GEOGRAPHY. 
(SECTION E.) 

Tue President, in his opening address, said,— 
I propose to speak of the physical causes which 
have impressed on our planet the present outlines 
and forms of its surface, have brought about its 
present conditions of climate, and have led to the 
development and distribution of the living beings 
found upon it. In selecting this subject for my 
opening remarks, I have been not a little in- 
fluenced by a consideration of the present state 
of geographical knowledge, and of the probable 
future of geographical investigation. It is plain 
that the field for mere topographical exploration 
is already greatly limited, and that it is continually 
becoming more restricted. Although, no doubt, 
much remains to be done in obtaining detailed 
maps of large tracts of the earth’s surface, yet 
there is but comparatively a small area with the 
essential features of which we are not now fairly 
well acquainted. Day by day our maps become 
more complete, and with our greatly improved 
means of communication the knowledge of distant 
countries is constantly enlarged and more widely 
diffused. Somewhat in the same proportion the 
demands for more exact information become more 
pressing, and the necessary consequence is to give 
to geographical investigations a more strictly scien- 
tific direction. In proof of this I may instance 
the fact that the two British naval expeditions 
now being carried on, that of the Challenger and 
that of the Arctic seas, have been organized al- 
most entirely for general scientific research, and 
comparatively little for topographical discovery. 
Narratives of travels, which not many years ago 
might have been accepted as valuable contribu- 
tions to our then less perfect knowledge, would 
now, perhaps, be regarded as superficial and in- 
sufficiént. In short, the pA a of knowledge of 
travellers and writers on geography must be raised 
to meet the increased requirements of the time. 
Other influences, too, are at work tending to the 
same result. 

The first step in geography, as in all other 
sciences, is the observation and description of the 
phenomena with which it is concerned ; the next 
is to classify and compare this empirical collection 
of facts, and to investigate their antecedent causes. 
It is in the first branch of the study that most 
progress has been made, and to it, indeed, the 
notion of geography is still popularly limited. 
The other branch is commonly spoken of as physical 
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csography but it i rrectly the science 
raphy, but it is more co 

ge ain dong Geography has thus advanced 
from first rough ideas of relative distance between 
neighbouring laces, to correct views of the earth’s 
form, precise determinations of position, and accu- 
rate delineations of the surface. The first impres- 
sions of the differences observed between distant 
countries were at length corrected by the percep- 
tion of similarities no less real. The characteristics 
of the great regions of polar cold and equatorial 
heat, of the sea and land, of the mountains and 
plains, weré appreciated ; and the local variations 
of season and climate, of wind and rain, were more 
or less fully ascertained. Later, the distribution 
of plants and animals, their occurrence in groups 
of peculiar structure in various regions, and the 
circumstances under which such groups vary 
from place to place, gave rise to fresh concep- 
tions. Along with these facts were observed 
the peculiarities of the races of men—their physical 
form, languages, customs, and history—exhibiting 
on the one hand striking differences in different 
countries, but on the other often connected by a 
strong stamp of similarity over large areas. By 
the gradual accumulation and classification of such 
knowledge the scientific conception of geographical 
unity and continuity was at length formed, and 
the conclusion established that while each different 
part of the earth’s surface has its special character- 
istics, all animate and inanimate nature constitutes 
one general system, and that the particular features 
of each region are due to the operation of universal 
laws acting under varying local conditions. It is 
upon such a conception that is now brought to 
bear the doctrine, very generally accepted by the 
naturalists of our own country, that each successive 
phase of the earth’s history, for an indefinite period 
of time, has been derived from that which preceded 
it, under the operation of the forces of nature as 
we now find them ; and that, so far as observation 
justifies the adoption of any conclusions on such 
subjects, no change has ever taken place in those 
forces, or in the properties of matter. This doc- 
trine is commonly spoken of as the doctrine of 
evolution, and it is to its application to geography 
that I wish to direct your attention. The concep- 
tion of evolution is essentially that of a passage to 
the state of things which observation shows us to 
exist now from some preceding state of things. 
Applied to geography, that is to say, to the present 
condition of the earth as a whole, it leads up to 
the conclusion that the existing outlines of sea and 
land have been caused by modifications of pre- 
existing oceans and continents, brought about by 
the operation of forces which are still in action, 
and which have acted from the most remote past 
of which we can conceive ; that all the successive 
forms of the surface,—the depressions occupied by 
the waters, and the elevations constituting moun- 
tain-chains,—are due to these same forces ; that 
these have been set up, first, by the secular loss of 
heat which accompanied the original cooling of the 
globe, and, second, by the annual or daily gain 
and loss of heat received from the sun acting on 
the matter of which the earth and its atmosphere 
are composed ; that all variations of climate are 
dependent on differences in the condition of the 
surface ; that the distribution of life on the earth 
and the vast varieties of its forms are consequences 
of contemporaneous or antecedent changes of the 
forms of the surface and climate; and thus that 
our planet as we now find it is the result of modifica- 
tions gradually brought about in its successive 
stages by the necessary action of the matter out of 
which it has been formed, under the influence of 
the matter which is external to it. 

While dwelling upon this, General Strachey 
temarked, that the natural phenomena relating to 
the atmosphere are often extremely complicated and 
difficult of explanation ; and that meteorology is the 
least advanced of the branches of physical science. 
But sufficient is known, he added, to indicate 
that the primary causes of the great series 
of phenomena included under the general term 
climate are the action and reaction of the mechan- 
ical and chemical forces set in operation by the 
sun’s heat, varied from time to time and from 





place to place by the influence of the position of 
the earth in its orbit, of its revolution on its axis, 
of geographical position, elevation above the sea 
level and condition of the surface, and by the 
great mobility of the atmosphere and the ocean. 
The intimate connexion between climate and local 
geographical conditions is everywhere apparent ; 
nothing is more striking than the great differences 
between neighbouring places where the effective 
local conditions are not alike, which often far sur- 
pass the contrasts attending the widest separation 
possible on the globe. Three or four miles of 
vertical height produce effects almost equal to 
those of transfer from the equator to the poles. 
The distribution of the great seas and continents 
give rise to periodical winds—the trades and 
monsoons—which maintain their general charac- 
teristics over wide areas, but present almost infinite 
local modifications, whether of season, direction, or 
force. The direction of the coasts and their greater 
or less continuity greatly influence the flow of the 
currents of the ocean ; and these, with the period- 
ical winds, tend, on the one haad, to equalize the 
temperature of the whole surface of the earth, and, 
on the other, to cause surprising variations within 
a limited area. Ranges of mountains, and their 
— in relation to the periodical or rain- 
aring winds, are of primary importance in con- 
trolling the movements of the lower strata of the 
atmosphere, in which, owing to the laws of elastic 
gases, the great mass of the air and watery vapour 
are concentrated. By their presence they may 
either constitute a barrier across which no rain 
can pass, or determine the fall of torrents of rain 
around them. Their absence or their unfavourable 
position, by removing the causes of condensation, 
may lead to the neighbouring tracts becoming rain- 
less deserts. The difficulties that arise in account- 
ing for the phenomena of climate on the earth as 
it now is are naturally increased when the attempt 
is made to explain what is shown by geological 
evidence to have happened in past ages. The dis- 
pas has not been wanting to get over these 
ast difficulties by invoking supposed changes in 
the sources of terrestrial heat, or in the conditions 
under which heat has been received by the earth, 
for which there is no justification in fact, in a 
manner similar to that in which violent departures 
from the observed course of nature have been 
assumed to account for some of the analogous 
mechanical difficulties. Among the most per- 
plexing of such climatal problems are those involved 
in the former extension of glacial action of various 
sorts over areas which could hardly have been 
subject to it under existing terrestrial and solar 
conditions ; and in the discovery, conversely, of 
indications of far higher temperatures at certain 
places than seems compatible with their high lati- 
tudes ; and in the alternations of such extreme 
conditions. The true solution of these questions 
has apparently been found in the recognition of 
the disturbing effects of the varying eccentricity 
of the earth’s orbit, which, though inappreciable in 
the comparatively few years to which the affairs 
of men are limited, become of great importance in 
the vastly increased period brought into considera- 
tion when dealing with the history of the earth. 
The changes of eccentricity of the orbit are not of 
a nature to cause appreciable differences in the 
mean temperature either of the earth generally or 
of the two hemispheres; but they may, when com- 
bined with changes of the direction of the earth’s 
axis caused by the precession of the equinoxes and 
nutation, lead to exaggeration of the extremes of 
heat and cold, or to their diminution ; and this 
would appear to supply the means of explaining 
the observed facts, though doubtless the detailed 
application of the conception will long continue 
to give rise to discussions. Mr. Croll has recently 
brought together, with much research, all that can 
now be said on this subject ; and the general cor- 
rectness of that part of his conclusions which refers 
to the periodical occurrence of epochs of greatly 
increased winter cold and summer heat in one 
hemisphere, combined with a more equable climate 
in the other, appears to me to be fully established. 
From these investigations we carry on the in- 





quiry to the living creatures found upon the earth; 
what are their relations one to another, and what 
to the inorganic world with which they are asso- 
ciated ? 

The close relation existing between the least 
specialized animals and plants, and between these 
and organic matter not having life, and even with 
inorganic matter, is indicated by the difficulty that 
arises in determining the nature of the distinctions 
between them. Among the more highly developed 
members of the two great branches of living 
creatures, the well-known similarities of struc- 
ture observed in the various groups indicate 
a connexion between proximate forms which was 
long seen to be akin to that derived through de- 
scent from a common ancestor by ordinary genera- 
tion. The facts of distribution show that certain 
forms are associated in certain areas, and that as 
we pass from one such area to another the forms 
of life change also, The general assemblages of 
living creatures in neighbouring countries easily 
accessible to one another, and having similar 
climates, resemble one another ; and much in the 
same way, as the distance between areas increases, 
or their mutual accessibility diminishes, or the 
conditions of climate differ, the likeness of the 
forms within them becomes continually less ap- 
parent. The plants and animals existing at any 
time in any locality tend constantly to diffuse 
themselves around that local centre, this tendency 
being controlled by the conditions of climate, &c., 
of the surreunding area, so that under certain un- 
favourable conditions diffusion ceases. The possi- 
bilities of life are further seen to be everywhere 
directly influenced by all external conditions, such 
as those of climate, including temperature, humi- 
dity, and wind ; of the length of the seasons and 
days and nights; of the character of the surface, 
whether it be land or water, and whether it be 
covered by vegetation or otherwise ; of the nature 
of the soil ; of the presence of other living creatures; 
and many more. The abundance of forms of life 
in different areas (as distinguished from number of 
individuals) is also found to vary greatly, and to 
be related to the accessibility of such areas to 
immigration from without; to the existence, within 
or near the areas, of localities offering considerable 
variations of the conditions that chiefly affect life; 
and to the local climate and conditions being com- 
patible with such immigration. For the explana- 
tion of these and other phenomena of organization 
and distribution, the only direct evidence that 
observation can supply is that derived from the 
mode of propagation of creatures now living ; and 
no other mode is known than that which takes 
place by ordinary generation, through descent from 
parent to offspring. It was left for the genius of 
Darwin to point out how the course of nature as 
it now acts in the reproduction of living creatures 
is sufficient for the interpretation of what had 
previously been incomprehensible in these matters. 
He showed how propagation by descent operates 
subject to the occurrence of certain small variations 
in the offspring, and that the preservation of some 
of these varieties to the exclusion of others follows 
as @ necessary consequence when the external con- 
ditions are more suitable to the preserved forms 
than to those lost. The operation of these causes 
he called Natural Selection. Prolonged over @ 
great extent of time it supplies the long-sought 
key to the complex system of forms either now 
living on the earth, or the remains of which are 
found in the fossil state, and explains the relations 
among them, and the manner in which their dis- 
tribution has taken place in timeand s Thus 
we are brought to the conclusion that the directing 
forces which have been efficient in developing the 
existing forms of life from those which went before 
them, are those same successive external conditions, 
including both the forms of land and sea, and the 
character of the climate, which have already been 
shown to arise from the gradual modification of 
the material fabric of the globe as it slowly at- 
tained to its present state. In each succeeding 
epoch, and in each separate locality, the forms 
preserved and handed on to the future were deter- 
mined by the general conditions of surface at the 
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time and place; and the aggregate of successive 
sets of conditions over the whole earth’s surface 
has determined the entire series of forms which 
havo existed in the past, and have survived till 
now. 

The progress of knowledge has removed all 
doubt as to the relation in which the human race 
stands to this great stream of life. It is now 
established that man existed on the earth at a 
period vastly anterior to any of which we have 
records in history or otherwise. He was the con- 
temporary of many extinct mammalia at a time 
when the outlines of land and sea, and the condi- 
tions of climate over large parts of the earth, 
were wholly different from what they now are, 
and our race has been advancing towards its 
present condition during a series of ages for the 
extent of which ordinary conceptions of time 
afford no suitable measure. These facts have, in 
recent years, given a different direction to opinion 
as to the manner in which the great groups of 
mankind have become distributed over the areas 
where they are now found; and difficulties once 
considered insuperable become soluble when 

arded in connexion with those great alterations 
of the outlines of land and sea which are shown 
to have been going on up to the very latest geo- 
logical periods. Man, in short, takes his place 
with the rest of the animate world, in the advanc- 
ing front of which he occupies so conspicuous a 
position. Yet for this position he is indebted not 
to any exclusive powers of his own, but to the 
wonderful compelling forces of nature which have 
lifted him, entirely without his knowledge, and 
almost without his participation, so far above the 
animals of whom he is still one, though the only 
one able to see or consider what he is. It is 
impossible not to recognize that the growth of 
Civilization, by aid of its instruments, pastoral 
and agricultural industry, was the result of the 
unconscious adoption of defences supplied by what 
was exterior to man, rather than of any truly in- 
éelligent steps taken with forethought to attain 
it ; and in these respects man, in his struggle for 
existence, has not differed from the humbler ani- 
mals or from plants. Neither can the marvellous 
ultimate growth of his knowledge, and his acquisi- 
tion of the power of applying to his use all that 
lies without him, be viewed as differing in any- 
thing but form or degree from the earlier steps in 
his advance. The needful protection against the 
foes of his constantly increasing race—the legions 
of hunger and disease, infinite in number, ever 
changing their mode of attack or springing up in 
new shapes—could only be attained by some fresh 
adaptation of his organization to his wants, and 
this has taken the form of that development of 
intellect which has placed all other creatures at 
dais feet and all the powers of nature in his hand. 

The President concluded with these words :— 
“‘The traveller collects from all quarters of the 
earth observations of fact, to be submitted to the 
resparch of the student, and to provide the neces- 
sary means of verifying the inductions obtained 
by study or the hypotheses suggested by it. If, 
therefore, travellers are to fulfil the duties put 
apon them by the division of scientific labour, 
they must maintain their knowledge of the several 
branches of science at such a standard as will 
enable them thoroughly to apprehend what are 
the present requirements of science, and the classes 
ef fact on which fresh observation must be brought 
40 bear to secure its advance. Nor does this in- 
volve any impracticable course of study. Such 
knowledge as will fit a traveller for usefully par- 
ticipating in the progress of science is now placed 
within the reach of every one. The lustre of that 
energy and self-devotion which characterize the 
better class of explorers will not be dimmed by 
joining to it an amount of scientific training which 
will enable them to bring away from distant 
regions enlarged conceptions of other matters 
besides mere distance and direction. How great 
is the value to science of the observations of 
travellers endowed with a share of scientific in- 
struction is testified by the labours of many living 
gaturalists, In our days this is especially true ; 





and I appeal to all who desire to promote the 
progress of geographical science as explorers, to 
prepare themselves for doing so efficiently, while 
they yet possess the vigour and physical powers 
that so much conduce to success in such pursuits.” 

The remainder of the time on the first day was 
occupied by a group of papers on the physical 
geography of the ocean. The first was by Capt. 
Henry Toynbee, Marine Superintendent of the 
Meteorological Office, ‘On the Region of the Equa- 
torial Calms of the Atlantic.’ He exhibited and 
expounded to the Section a series of charts which 
he had prepared in co-ordinating a series of about 
70,000 observations, made by various naval com- 
manders on the winds, currents, temperatures, &c., 
of the equatorial zone of the Atlantic. These charts 
divided the area into squares, and exhibited, by 
easily understood symbols, the direction and force 
of winds and currents, the isobars and the isother- 
mals of water and air in each square for every 
month in the year. Amongst other general results 
which the author had arrived at from a study of 
the facts exhibited in his diagrams was the con- 
traction of one end of the belt of calms or “ Dol- 
drums” at certain times of the year, which gave 
the area the outline of a wedge, and indicated to 
navigators where and when the quickest passage 
might be made across. Another was the singular 
lowering of the surface temperature from north to 
south near the west coast of Africa, both north and 
south of the Equator, which showed that an in- 
draught of water occurred towards the Gulf of 
Guinea to replace the large amount of surface 
water carried westward by the equatorial current. 
The origin of some of the West Indian hurricanes 
was also shown to be in the western part of the 
zone of calms. It was explained that the paper 
was a résumé of a larger work about to be published 
by the Meteorological Office. 

A second paper was by Mr. James Croll, entitled 
‘The Challenger’s Crucial Test of the Wind and 
Gravitation Theories of Oceanic Circulation.’ The 
author advanced, as a further and conclusive proof 
of the error of Dr. Carpenter’s doctrine of a general 
oceanic circulation produced by the cooling and 
sinking of polar waters, the evidence afforded by the 
serial temperatures of the Challenger Expedition of 
a higher level of water in the northern part of the 
Atlantic than at the Equator. According to these 
temperatures, taken at three points, namely, A. at lat. 
38°, B. at lat. 23°, and C. at the Equator, thecolumn 
of water at A., calculated according to Muncke’s 
table of the expansion of sea- water for every 
degree of Fahrenheit, to be in equilibrium would 
require its ‘level to stand 3ft.6 in. higher than 
column C., and 2 ft. 6 in. higher than column B. 
Thus the surface of the Atlantic is lowest at the 
Equator, and rises with a gentle slope to well nigh 
the latitude of England, a result which proves the 
physical impossibility, in so far as the North At- 
lantic is concerned, of any general interchange of 
equatorial and polar water due to gravitation. The 
higher level in the north, however, admitted of 
very easy explanation on the older theory of cir- 
culation by winds. 

Dr. W. B. Carpenter followed with a discourse 
‘On the Bearings of Recent Observations on the 
Doctrine of a General Oceanic Circulation.’ After 
expounding again with great completeness the now 
well-known theory, which he has for some time advo- 
cated, of a general circulation of the waters of the 
ocean, due tothe cooling and sinking of polar waters 
and the indraught of warmer surface water to supply 
their place, the speaker laid before the Section 
some of the facts recently obtained by the Chal- 
lenger Expedition and by Capt. Belknap, of the 
United States frigate Tuscarora, and showed their 
bearings on the theory. The point chiefly dwelt 
upon related to the surface-drift of equatorial 
water to the South Pole, the lack of proof of 
which had been adduced by Mr. Croll and others 
as an objection to the theory. The speaker admitted 
that there was no deep upper stratum of warm 
water setting to the south to correspond with that 
with which we are familiar in the North Atlantic; 
but he put forth in explanation of this that the 
North Atlantic basin narrowed rapidly from the 





tropics northward, whilst the South Atlanti, 
broadened out even in greater degree ; thus 
the warm stratum would thicken in travellin 
north, and, on the contrary, thin out in jt 
course southward. In the Antarctic Sea 4 
thin stratum of water of warmer temperatute 
(36°) was indubitably proved to exist by the Chal. 
Jenger observations, but, in that icy sea, it was 
overlaid by a colder surface stratum, the product 
of melted (chiefly freshwater) ice, which, by its 
lesser specific gravity, floated above the denser 
saline warm substratum. The atmosphere being 
now warm enough to heat the antarctic water to 
the temperature of 36° possessed by the substratum 
there could not be the shadow of a doubt that the 
latter was derived from equatorial sources, The 
temperature soundings of the Tuscarora had thrown 
os light on the oceanic circulation of the North 

acific, Amongst the surprising facts supplied 
was that of the exceedingly low temperature of the 
water at moderate depths ; thus, near the coasts 
of Japan, the water was found to be at 35° Fahren- 
heit at the depth of thirty fathoms. The Pacific 
being closed by the shallow sea south of Behring 
Straits against a bottom flow of polar water from 
the north, the cold lower stratum of the North 
Pacific must be derived from antarctic sources, 
The speaker admitted the existence of surface 
circulation caused by winds, which led in some 
regions to currents opposed to those which the 
gravitation theory required ; but he explained that 
these were only partial and local phenomena, and 
totally distinct from the universal and slow moye- 
ment from surface to bottom which must really 
exist. 

In the discussion which followed the reading of 
the paper, Sir William Thomson declared Dr. 
Carpenter’s theory on physical grounds to be 
utterly irrefragable. 

The proceedings on Friday commenced with the 
reading of a paper ‘On the Pamir Plateau and the 
Upper Waters of the Oxus,’ by Col. T. E. Gordon, 
a member of the scientific staff who accompanied 
Sir Douglas Forsyth on his mission of 1873 to 
Kashgar. Permission was obtained by the British 
envoy, on the return journey of the mission, to 
despatch a survey party to the mountainous region 
separating Eastern from Western Turkestan, and 
the author of the paper was placed in command of 
the detachment. The doubtful points in the geo- 
graphy of the region which he set himself to solve 
were: the ultimate direction of the Aktdsh stream 
(Ak-su), rising in the Little Pamir and flowing 
east ; the number and position of the lakes ; the 
culminating point and general character of the 
table-land ; the direction of the stream draining 
the mythical Karakul Lake ; and the position of 
the watershed dividing the waters flowing west 
into the Aral, and east into the closed basin of 
Central Tartary. The desiderata in Pamir topo- 
graphy had been a short time previously pointed 
out with great clearness by Col. Yule, in his essay 
on the geography of the Oxus Valley. Col. 
Gordon’s party, consisting, besides himself, of 
Capt. Biddulph, of the 19th Hussars, Capt. Trotter, 
R.E., and Dr. Stoliczka as naturalist, left Yangi- 
Hissar on their arduous errand on the 2lst of 
March, 1874. Signs of approaching spring were 
then visible in the plains; but in the elevated 
regions which they had to traverse all was locked 
in snow and ice, as in midwinter. The route lay 
vid Tashkurgan, before reaching which they crossed 
three passes at an elevation of 12,850, 13,330, and 
14,480 feet respectively. Beyond Tashkurgan they 
entered the Sirikul Valley, the average breadth of 
which was about three miles, and which they 
found peopled by a mixed population of nearly 
3,000 souls, speaking the Persian language, and 
subject to the ruler of Kashgar. It is elevated 
10,250 feet above the sea-level; the cultivation 
consists mainly of beardless barley, legumes, &c., 
and willows grow thickly along the streams, After 
extending south for some distance, the valley bends 
towards the west, and there merges into the “ Tagh- 
dungbash ” Pamir ; the drainage of the valley is into 
the Yarkand River. North-east of Sirikul lies the 
Tagharma plain, twelve miles long by seven miles 
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proad, and this is separated from the Kizil Art bya 
spur from the mountain ranges ; the latter plain is 
t 130 miles long, and is enclosed on tho east 
by a lofty mountain chain. It contains two lakes 
pearing the name of Karakal, the “ Little Karakul” 
lying in the lower, and the “ Great, Karakul " in 
the upper end, the two giving off their drainage in 
opposite directions. The fact of the two Karakuls 
having been confounded in the reports of previous 
travellers had rendered the topography of the 
Pamir extremely obscure, and the discovery of 
the duality, with their opposite drainage, was one 
of the most important results of the expedition ; it 
had, however, been indicated some time previously 
by Mr. R. B. Shaw. The outlet of the Little 
Karakul flows eastward towards Kashgar, and that 
of the Great Karakul south- westward into the 
Oxus. The march of the party up the Ak-su, on 
the 4th and 5th of April, was made through snow 
and against a freezing wind ; their route thence 
led through Sarhadd and Kila Panj in the Wakhan 
territory, and they remained at the latter place 
from the 13th to the 26th of April. Here they 
learnt that the elevated Great Pamir was rarely 
assable, on account of snow, before the end of 
une. The attempt was nevertheless made, and 
Wood’s Lake was reached on the lst of May; it 
was found entirely frozen over and covered with 
snow. According to careful observations made by 
Capt. Trotter, the lake proved to be 13,900 feet 
above tne sea-level, but mountain peaks near it 
rise 4,000 or 5,000 feet higher. The watershed lies 
about eight miles above the head of the lake, whence 
the fall is gradual to the east; this point, 14,200 
feet high, was regarded as the culminatiag point 
of the Pamir; hence, to the Aktash Valley, the 
distance was found to be about fifty-two miles, 
The animals of the Pamir are the Ovis Folit, ibex, 
brown bear, leopard, lynx, wolf, fox, marmot, and 
hare ; all remaining throughout the year. The 
general result of the survey showed the Pamir to 
be a great, broad, rounded ridge extending north 
and south, and crossed by mountain chains, having 
valleys between them which are open and sloping 
towards the east, but narrow, and with a rapid 
fall towards the west. The word “ Pamir” signi- 
fies a wilderness. The Kizil Art plain was reluct- 
antly left unexplored, and the party returned vid 
Tashkurgan to Yarkand, arriving there on the 21st 
of May. 

A paper followed, ‘On the Turcoman Frontier 
of Persia,” by Capt. the Hon. G. Napier. This 
paper contained the geographical portions of a 
report addressed by the author to the Indian 
Government on his journey through Khorassan in 
the latter part of the year 1874. The chain of the 
Elburz in its eastern prolongation, and all the val- 
leys, roads, and passes traversing it, together with 
the villages and inhabitants of the settled districts, 
were described with great minuteness. The chief 
points of interest were, however, expounded to the 
Section by Sir Henry Rawlinson. He said the 
frontier of Persia, on the side of the Turcoman 
steppe, was not definitely fixed; the Persians 
claiming the whole of the valley of the Attrek, 7. e. 
the territory up to the watershed of the tributaries 
of the right bank of the river, whilst the Russians, 
who possessed an establishment at its embouchure, 
exercised the right of owners of the lower part of 
its course. The Attrek was a stream of much 
importance, flowing along the northern fvot of the 
mountain chain and parallel with its axis ; near it 
lay by far the best of the roads which led from 
the capital of Persia to its north-eastern provinces, 
but it had acquired great interest for the geographer 
and historian since the discovery of an ancient bed 
of the Oxus, with which it was probably connected. 
Some information regarding this old bed of the 
historic stream had been obtained by the author 
of the paper. It lay far to the south of that which 
the Russians were now taking so much pains to 
explore. Branching off from the present course of 
the river at Chardjui, it trended east as far as the 
Kurren Tagh, through a break, in which hilly 
tapge it passed in asoutherly direction, and finally 
debouched in the Caspian at the mouth of the 
peesant Attrek. If we might suppose that the 





Oxus flowed along this bed in classical times, the 
records of it in ancient authors, almost all of-which 
were at present inexplicable, would become capable 
of easy interpretation. 

The Rev. Canon Rawlinson, in the course of 
the discussion which followed, said that if the 
Oxus had debouched where the Attrek now 
enters the Caspian in the time of the Parthians, 
it would explain much that was at present difficult 
to understand in the career of that people. What 
was understood as the seat of that nation, the 
mountainous district on the south-east of the 
Caspian, was much too confined and poor a 
country to supply the vast resources in men and 
means which the Parthians displayed when they 
carried their conquering arms to the Mediter- 
ranean and disputed the empire of the East with 
the Romans. But if in those times the Oxus 
debouched at the Attrek, and a vast tract of what 
was now sandy desert was then a well-irrigated, 
fertile, and populous region, forming part of the 
Parthian territory, the mystery would be explained. 

A paper, by Major Herbert Wood, ‘On a 
Probable Cause of the Change of Direction which 
has occurred in the Course of the Oxus, from the 
Caspian to the Aral,’ related to the most recent 
change in the lower courses of the river, namely, 
that which is known to have res in the 
years immediately preceding 1595, by which the 
bed now being surveyed by the Russians was for- 
saken and the present embouchure into the Aral 
effected. Major Wood, who accompanied the 
Russian Survey party in 1873, believes the cause 
of the change of course to have been the silting up 
of the bed by reason of the slower current caused 
by the abstraction of the water of the flood season 
for purposes of irrigation. According to data 
he obtained, he calculated that at present an 
average of upwards of 40,000 cubic feet per second 
of the water of the Oxus is diverted by irrigation 
canals, an amount equal to one-half the total 
delivery of the stream. 

The séctional business on Friday concluded 
with a paper, by General Sir Arthur Cotton, ‘On 
the Project for Letting the Waters of the 
Atlantic into the El Juf Depression of the 
Western Sahara.” This project originated, the 
author stated, with Mr. M‘Kenzie, a young engi- 
neer, who was now endeavouring by public 
subscription to obtain the means for carrying into 
effect a preliminary survey. The El Juf depression 
was belitved to be an area of great but unknown 
extent lying below the sea-level in the interval 
between Timbuctoo, the southern foot of the 
Atlas, and the west coast opposite the Canary 
Islands. Its former connexion with the Atlantic 
was by means of the now dry bed of the Belta, 
situated on the coast between Cape Juba and 
Cape Bojador, and great hopes are entertained 
that, by means of ashort canal or opening through 
a littoral ridge or elevation of no great width, the 
El Juf may be again filled with water, so as to 
form a deep gulf or sea admitting of ships, carrying 
commerce and civilization into the heart of North- 
western Africa. The depression of the El Juf, 
according to Sir Arthur, is “ mentioned in several 
papers”; but the only evidence adduced was that 
of a Capt. Riley, who was shipwrecked on the 
coast, and afterwards taken prisoner and carried 
across the hollow ! 

The proceedings on Monday commenced with 
the reading of a paper by Dr. Nachtigall, relating 
to his explorations of the region around Lake Tsad, 
and his journey thence to the White Nile. The 
author did not attempt to give any detailed de- 
scription of his five years of travel in the Tibbu 
countries of the eastern region of the Sahara, but 
confined himself chiefly to an examination of the 
physical character of Lake Tsad, and of the re- 
markable depressions of the Bahr el Ghazal and of 
Bodele, which lie east of it ; and to a discussion of 
the nature and origin of the Shari river and its 
branches, which are the main feeders of the Tsad. 
This lake or basin, which has frequently been the 
object of geographical research, covers an area of 
not less than 10,500 English square miles, or 
has about the same extent as the island of Sicily. 








The interior does not consist of open water, or 
only in a relatively small proportion, two-thirds 
at least béing filled up with islands, formed by the 
net-like distribution of the waters of the Shari. 
Travellers may cross the southern portion of the 
Tsad in spring and summer without being aware 
that they have passed through a lake, because the 
branches which separate the islands are then per- 
fectly fordable by beasts of burden. On the 
central islands live the savage Budduma, on the 
eastern the Kuri, and from the north-east shore many 
of the people of Kanem have passed into the in- 
terior of the Tsad, their proper country having 
been rendered uninhabitable by the Arab robbers. 
Between the islands the Budduma people navigate 
about in their light boats, and prove a constant 
source of dread to the shore peoples, but carry on 
zome trade at special points in ivory and in 
natron, which is found in many places on the 
banks and islands, although the waters of the 
Tsad are everywhere sweet and fresh. The Bornu 
people carry this natron westward to the markets 
even beyond the Niger. The Tsad changes its 
outline continually ; its lowest stage occurs in the 
beginning of the rainy season, towards the end of 
June. The last rainfall occurs in the beginning of 
October, and it reaches its highest stage in the 
end of November, and the first decrease of the 
water takes place in the end of December. Not 
only, however, does the Tsad change its outline 
periodically with the seasons, but there are lasting 
movements of change in progress over the greater 
part of its basin of depression which offer some 
much more remarkable phenomena. The northern 
portion of the Tsad is extending itself gradually 
m wide bays, some of which are so recent as not 
yet to have received names from the Arab nomads; 
and on the western shore the waters have made 
such advances during the past years as to cause 
the capital of the kingdom of Bornu to be trans- 
planted from the town of Kuka, which the waters 
threaten to inundate, to a higher ground farther 
north. From the south-east corner of the Tsad, 
a broad, fiat, wooded valley stretches east and 
north-east to where the sixteenth parallel of lati- 
tude crosses the nineteenth meridian east of 
Greenwich, where it loses itself in the great 
depressed series of valleys of Bodele. Both 
this valley, called the Bahr el Ghazal, and the 
Bodele are said by the natives to have been, in 
no very remote times, filled with water and con- 
nected with the Tsad ; at the present time the 
whole of their depressions are scattered with the 
dorsal bones of fish, and Dr. Nachtigall’s barometer 
observations show that both are considerably 
below the level of the Tsad. Such being the case, 
it is a question of the highest interest in physical 
geography how this great depression became dis- 
connected with the Tsad, and to what causes the 
drying up of this region are to be ascribed. After 
discussing the nature and conditions of the two 
main branches which form the river Shari, the chief 
affluent of the Tsad, Dr. Nachtigalf comes to the 
conclusion, from the differences of their times and 
amounts of rise and fall, that these are not the 
result of a bifurcation of the Shari in its upper 
course, as reported by the natives, but that they 
probably have independent sources; and the 
origin of these branches will, he believes, be found 
not in the river Uelle, discovered by Dr. Schwein- 
furth, but in the streams which originate in the 
hilly country of Dar Banda, south of Wadai and 
Dar Fur. Still, there does not exist sufficient 
evidence to preclude all possibility of the identifi- 
cation of the two rivers. The paper concluded 
with a general description of the products and 
nature of. the countries of Wadai and of Dar Fur, 
the latter of which strongholds of fanaticism and 
slave dealing has recently fallen under the Egyptian 
rule. Dr. Nachtigall augured well for the yee 
of exploration in the unknown regions of Central 
Africa when the energy of the new ruler of this 
province should have opened out fresh routes of 
commerce in the southern interior. 

A communication followed from Lieut, Chip- 
pendall, R.E., one of the English officers now 
engaged under Col. Gordon in exploring the lake 
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regions of Central Africa which adjoin the newly- 
acquired Egyptian provinces. The paper narrated 
the chief incidents of a journey towards the outlet 
of the White Nile from Albert Nyanza, preliminary 
to the launching of a steamer on the lake. The 

y started from Duffelé, an Egyptian station 
near the celebrated “ Miani’s tree,” just above the 
cataracts of the White Nile, on the 26th of Feb- 
ruary, 1875, and travelled inland vid Faloro, until 
they struck the river again at a village of the 
Koshi tribe, within three days’ march of Albert 
Nyanza. The country towards the south-west 
thence stretched as a level plain as far as the eye 
could reach. The chief of the tribe informed Lieut. 
Chippindall that his territory extended as far as 
the shores of the lake, and that the Nile before 
reaching it split up into distinct branches, which 
he seemed to consider as two distinct rivers—the 
one, he said, came from Magungo, and belonged 
to Kaba Rega ; the other came from the great lake, 
and by it it is always possible to enter the lake, 
This same tale about two distinct rivers or branches 
had been before heard from the trading people of 
Egyptian stations.—After the reading of the paper, 
Sir Henry Rawlinson stated that this entirely new 
information regarding the junction of two rivers 
between Gondokoro and Albert Nyanza suggested 
possibilities of the greatest importance in Central 
African hydrography. He thought it probable 
that one of these rivers might be the outlet of Lake 
Tanganyika, and that the “great lake” spoken of 
by the native informants meant that great sheet 
matin 

Col. R. L. Playfair (H.M. Consul General in 
Algeria) read a paper ‘On an Exploration of the 
Aurés Mountains in Algeria,’ a district unvisited 
by English travellers, lying close to the ordinary 
diligence route between Constantine, or rather 
between Batna and Biskra. The mountains had 
formed successively the place of retreat of the in- 
habitants of the region after each foreign conquest 
of the country. The remains now chiefly con- 
spicuous were those of the Roman occupation, and 

e paper treated largely of the architectural ruins 
examined by the author and his party. The lan- 
guage of the mountaineers is full of Latin words ; 
they use the ordinary solar instead of the lunar 
year of their Mohammedan conquerors, and the 
names of the months are almost identical with our 
own. The 25th of December is observed as a 
feast, under the name of Moolid, or “ the birth.” 

A paper, by General H. B, Carrington, U.S.A., 

iving a descriptive sketch of the territory of 

Dacotah, in North America, and one by Dr. J. 
C. Brown, ‘On the Physical Geography, Products, 
and Prospects of the South African Colonies, 
concluded the day’s work, 

On Tuesday morning a crowded audience as- 
sembled to hear read the Report of Mr. ©. R. 
Markham, ‘ On the Progress of the Arctic Expedi- 
tion,’ which had been received only the previous 
evening from Plymouth, at which port the Valorous 
had arrived on Sunday from Greenland. After a 
long and stormy passage, the Alert and Discovery 
arrived at Godhavn, at the south-west end of the 
island of Disco, on July 6th, the Valorous having 
preceded them by two days. The embarkation of 
ae, transhipment of coals and supplies 
from the Valorous to the expeditionary ships, and 
various scientific work, occupied ten days, and the 
two ships, en route to the Pole, were last seen in 
the evening of the 17th, making their way amidst 
icebergs through the Waigat, or the passage be- 
tween Disco Island and the mainland. The last 
hours with the Expedition were thus described 
in the Report :—“On Thursday, July 15th, at 
4°45 p.m, the Expedition left Godhavn, the Alert 
towing the Discovery, and the Valorous following. 
The crow’s-nests were in their places, and the 
boats (no longer on the skids, as when crossing 
the Atlantic) were all hoisted up to davits. The 
surface of Disco Bay was like glass, and was all 
dotted cver with icebergs of great size and most 
fantastic shapes, while to the north rose the 
basaltic cliffs forming the south shore of Disco, 
resting on the yellow sandstones of the Miocene 
period, which contain coal, At midnight on the 





15th the Alert passed close under the landward 
face of a magnificent iceberg, a cliff of dazzling 
white, the top covered with gulls, which flew up 
in a great cloud. On the other side, the berg rose 
to a peak 200 feet high, under which there was a 
grand arch, the inner sides being of a deep, rich 
blue. The sea was as smooth as glass, and the sky, 
seen through the arch, was crimson tinged with 
gold. As we gazed upon this scene of wondrous 
beauty, the Valorous hove in sight through the 
arch, her dark hull and tall masts standing out 
against the sky. In another hour there was a 
dense fog, which cleared away towards morning, 
disclosing a fine panoramic view, with smooth 
sea and cloudless sky. On the left were the high 
basaltic rocks of Disco, with the opening of the 
Waigat full of icebergs, ahead the lofty mountains 
of the Noursoak peninsula, and to the right the 
gneiss cliffs and precipices of Arve Prins Island. 
.... The Valorous was to sail at 4 the next 
morning, and proceed to a place on the Disco 
shore of the Waigat to dig for coal, and the dis- 
covery ships were to follow them two hours later. 
The 16th of July was, therefore, the last day on 
which the gallant explorers would see any of their 
countrymen, and here I took leave of them. The 
Valorous sailed from Ritenbenk at 4 a.m. on July 
17th, the Alert and Discovery following at 6. At 
1 p.m., the Valorous anchored off the coal-bearing 
cliffs on the Disco side of the Waigat. From the 
hills above these cliffs there is a magnificent view 
of icebergs streaming out of the Fossakatek fjord, 
at the head of which there is a great discharging 
glacier, and amongst them the Arctic ships could 
once more be seen under all plain sail, over on the 
Greenland side of the strait. They were standing 
down the Waigat (the Alert leading), appearing 
and disappearing behind the huge icebergs. At 
5 p.M. the Valorous hoisted a signal at all three 
mastheads, ‘ Farewell ! Speedy return!’ It was 
not seen for a long time, but at last the Discovery 
hoisted ‘Thank you, and afterwards the Alert ran 
up the affirmative pendant. They continued to stand 
on, and were just about to disappear behind a 
point of Disco Island, when, at 6°15 p.m, the Alert 
hoisted a signal to the Discovery,—‘Do you wish 
to communicate?’ A few minutes afterwards 
the Alert went about, apparently intending to 
beat up to windward and communicate with the 
Valorous ; and at 6°30 p.m. she hoisted a second 
signal to the Discovery,—‘ Optional, beat to wind- 
ward,’ we thought it was, Then a fog suddenly 
sank down on the water and hid both ships-from 
sight. This is the last that was seen of the Arctic 
Expedition.” 

Mr. Keith Johnston, who visited Paraguay in 
1874 as a member of a Scientific Commission en- 
gaged by the Paraguayan Government, gave the 
Section an account of the two journeys he was 
enabled to make across the country, notwithstand- 
ing the dissolution of the commission soon after 
its arrival in Ascension. One of the journeys was 
in the northern part from Concepcion, across the 
frontier at Bellavista, and returning by the head 
of the Estrella ; the other was to the south and 
east as far as Encarnacion. The paper gave a 
deplorable view of the ruinous and depopulated 
condition of the fertile districts he traversed. The 
population of Paraguay was estimated in 1860 at 
600,000 ; but the present. number of civilized 
inhabitants did not exceed 100,000, according to 
a careful estimate made by the author. 

Under the title of ‘The Glaciers of the Western 
Himalaya,’ Lieut.-Col. T. G. Montgomerie, R.E., 
of the Indian Trigonometrical Survey, gave a full 
description of the gigantic glacier system of the 
Himalayan range, which reaches its greatest deve- 
lopment in Baltistan, in North-western India. 
The paper was illustrated by a number of superb 
maps and pictorial views of glacier scenery. The 
glaciers gradually increase in size from east to 
west, and in the Mustagh range are in many cases 
more than twenty miles in length, the largest 
being the Biafo, thirty-four miles long. The 
thickness of the ice was in some cases found to 
be 400 feet. The result of experiments showed 
that the general phenomena as to motion, &c., 
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were identical with those of the glaciers of the 
ps. 

A paper by Mr. E. Delmar Morgan, ‘On Py. 


jevalsky’s Journey through Mongolia,’ concluded 
the business of the Section. 





ECONOMIC SCIENCE AND STATISTICS, 
(SECTION F.) 

Tue President of Section F. Mr. J. Heywood 
in his opening remarks, profited by the example of 
Sir John Hawkshaw in delivering the Presidential] 
address at the Association. Instead of frightenin 
the orthodoxy of Bristol by speculations that 
should be called poetical rather than scientific, Sir 
John Hawkshaw contented himself, as we observed 
last week, with a “modest survey of the history 
and of the range of the labours of the engineer” ; 
and Mr. Heywood, in opening the Section devoted 
to the investigation of Economic Science and Sta- 
tistics, wisely eschewed all daring speculation as 
to the future scope and possibilities of political 
economy, and all the vexed questions which stil} 
provoke the warmest controversy between different 
schools of economists, and confined himself to an 
historical survey of the growth of the commerce, 
manufactures, and educational resources of Bristol, 
We confess that we were disappointed to find 
one subject on which he spoke had not been more 
fully taken up from the economic point of view, 
We refer to the condition of the sugar-refining 
trade in England, which is in danger of summary 
extinction, in consequence of the bounty given b 
the French Government on the export of Fren 
sugar. This bounty enables the sugar-refiners of 
France to sell sugar in England at less than cost 
price, and consequently to drive the English sugar- 
refiners out of the market. The interest of the 
English sugar trade in this subject is, of course, 
sufficiently intense ; and a mere statement of the 
facts of the case is sufficient to show in what 
manner it directly affects the English consumer 
on the one hand, and the French taxpayer on the 
other; but we had hoped that in Bristol, one of 
the chief centres of the English sugar trade, the 
attention of the public would have been aroused 
to the probable economic results of the action of 
the French Government, and the manner in which 
it would affect the exchanges between England 
and France. It is a well-known principle of poli- 
tical economy that the profit arising from foreign 
commerce is shared between the two trading 
countries in the inverse ratio of the demand which 
each has for the commodities imported from the 
other. Therefore, the profit to England in its 
trade with France would be, ceteris paribus, 
diminished by any circumstance that increased 
the dependence of England on France for her 
supply of an article of first necessity. The subject 
of the sugar trade and the result of the action of 
the French Government was referred to by Mr. 
Heywood, and was again briefly touched upon on 
the following day, when Mr, H. T. Chamberlain 
read a paper on the sugar trade in Bristol. It 
was then remarked by Lord Aberdare that one 
result that might be looked for when the bounty 
given by the French Government had finally 
crushed the sugar-refining trade of England, was, 
that the price demanded for French sugar would 
be raised. It is, therefore, to the advantage of the 
English consumer to decline, if he can, the box of 
sweets which is sent to him as a present by the 
French taxpayer ; he ought to remember that the 
best security for obtaining a good article at a low 
price is healthy and active competition between 
the sugar-refiners of both countries ; and that this 
seeurity is very materially impaired if he depends 
for his supply of the article on a State-aided and 
artificially created monopoly. 

Section F. in 1875 maintained the character it 
has gained, of being the spoilt child of the British 
Association. The subjects with which it is sup 
posed to occupy itself, Economic Science and Sta- 
tistics, were in many of the papers and the 
discussions conspicuous for their absence ; indeed, 
of economic science there was a very remarkable 
dearth throughout almost the whole proceedings of 
the Section ; and the few papers which could cor- 
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rectly be called economical, approached their sub- 
jects from the statistical point of view; abstract 
economical speculation was unrepresented in the 
eedings of the Section. The statistical side of 
litical economy was represented by Prof. Jevons 
in his two papers, ‘On our Coal Supply’ and ‘On 
the Influence of the Sun Spot Period on the Price 
of Corn.’ But it is not enough for the advance- 
ment of science to add something more to the huge 
pile of statistics which are ready at hand to every 
one who cares to look for them. Statistics are the 
dry bones of economic science : it requires something 
like the touch of genius to make them live. 

The subjects on which papers were read in 
Section F. are so numerous and various as to 
defy classification. “‘ Workmen’s Dwellings,” “The 
National Standard of Education,” “The Mortality 
of Adolescence,” “ The Tanning of Sole Leather in 
Bristol,” and “ Cleopatra’s Needle,” are among the 
subjects that were discussed. There was also a 

aper by Mrs. Crawshay, entitled ‘ Domestic 
ervice for Gentlewomen.’ 

Mrs. Crawshay’s proposal to employ ladies as 
domestic servants has been very fully discussed in 
the press. She tells us she has tried the experiment 
which she recommends, but she is candid enough 
also to tell us that its success was not such as to 
carry a conviction of the excellences of the system 
into the minds of her own family, and that at the 
wish of her daughter, who presides over Mrs. 
Crawshay’s household during a part of every year, 
the experiment has been abandoned even by the 
lady who originated it. We agree with Mrs, 
Crawshay that there is nothing degrading in house- 
hold work, nor indeed in any honest work what- 
ever ; but we think the conclusive objection to her 
scheme is that gentlewomen ought to be, and 
generally are, capable of doing more skilled and 
consequently better paid work than dusting rooms, 
making beds, and blacking stoves ; it is very bad 
economy to get unskilled labour performed by a 

rson who is capable of doing anything better. 
With due respect to Mrs. Crawshay’s philanthropy, 
we think there is a good deal of wrongheadedness 
in her proposal, There is very often a want of 
employment for gentlemen as well as for gentle- 
women ; and one often hears anxious parents 
lamenting the overcrowded state of the professions 
and the severity of the struggle for existence. It 
remains for some future session of Section F. to 
suggest that the young gentlemen who at present 
crowd the Civil Service examination rooms and 
the counting-houses in the City would be suitably 
employed as grooms, stable- helps, butlers, and 
footmen in the service of the wealthy. 

At the meeting of the Section on Monday, the 
ladies had it all their own way; and although the 
papers they contributed were, like the majority of 
those read by gentlemen on the preceding days, 
innocent of economic science or statistics, they 
were interesting and instructive, and their authors 
kept well to the points to which they severally 
addressed themselves, They awakened no such 
indignant protest as that provoked by a paper 
read on Thursday by a gentleman whose name we 
generously withhold. After the paper was finished, 
@ long-suffering auditor jumped up and said it was 
long and rambling, and ought never to have been 
received. The Section, he added pathetically, did 
not meet to hear people talking a long time upon 
subjects they appeared never to have mastered. 
The names of the ladies who addressed the Section 
on Monday, and the subjects which they discussed, 
are sufficient guarantees that they refrained from 
discussing questions which they had not mastered. 
They wisely confined themselves to topics in which 
they have had wide experience, and to the study 
of which they have devoted many years of their 
lives, Miss Carpenter's paper, advocating an ex- 
tension of the power of School Boards by enabling 
them to establish day industrial schools, led to a 
discussion in which economic heresies positively 
darkened the air. If the shades of Ricardo and 
Malthus and the authors of the new Poor Law were 
per. they must have denounced the Economic 

tion of 1875, and regarded it as a conclusive 
proof of the degeneracy of the present time. The 





object which most of the speakers appear to have 
in view was to devise some form of in- 
dustrial school, by means of which the whole 
cost of feeding, maintaining, and training, 
the child could be defrayed by the public, 
without inflicting the stigma of pauperism 
on the parent, and without any rupture of family 
ties. Miss Carpenter’s paper was not responsible 
for these views. She advocated the establishment 
by School Boards of what she called Day Indus- 
trial Schools, at which the children would be fed 
as well as taught ; but she guarded her proposal 
yy the proviso that the School Board should have 
@ power given it to recover from the parents or 
ians the whole or part of the money spent in 
feeding the children. We do not think the plan 
advocated by Miss Carpenter would act otherwise 
than as a creation of an unnecessary and incon- 
venient confusion between the duties of School 
Boards and Boards of Guardians. But she guarded 
herself against the heresies propounded by Mr. 
S. Morley, M.P., who followed her, and who, in 
the most gentle and generous spirit in the world, 
would appear anxious to do his best to make as 
many as possible of his countrymen paupers. In 
the discussion on Miss Carpenter's paper, Mr. 
Hans Macmordie’s voice was heard crying in the 
wilderness, warning the Section of the dangers 
and failures of the industrial school system. The 
other ladies who contributed papers on Monday 
were Mrs. W. Grey ‘On Education,’ Miss Stamp 
‘On Free Libraries,’ and Miss Priestman ‘On the 
Industrial Position of Women as affected by their 
Exclusion from the Suffrage.’ These papers were 
followed by one which provoked rather a warm 
discussion, as it dealt with the effect of alcoholic 
drinks on longevity. The first innings was taken 
by the total abstainers, who presented a formidable 
array of figures in proof of their assertion that the 
use of alcohol shortens the duration of human 
life. But their arguments were met in rather a 
droll fashion by a gentleman who said he didn’t 
believe in their figures, and who volunteered, 
perhaps to prove the muscular strength of a beer- 
drinker, “‘ to stand up and knock down the pump.” 
The interest manifested in the proceedings of 
Section F. on Monday was kept up on the follow- 
ing day, when, strange to say, the subject with 
which it was occupied was an economical one, viz., 
the ‘Report of the Committee appointed to Con- 
sider and Report on the Economic Effects of Com- 
binations of Labourers on Capitalists,’ The Report 
contained some very excellent advice both to em- 
ployers and employed, and displayed a spirit of 
fairness and impartiality in dealing with the sub- 
ject of trade combinations. The discussion which 
followed the reading of the Report was thoroughly 
representative of both sides of the labour contro- 
versy, and it was conducted throughout in an 
excellent spirit and with perfect good temper. 
Sir John Hawkshaw and Mr. Handel Cossham 
spoke from their experience as large employers of 
labour, while trade unionism was represented by 
Mr. Cawsey, a working tailor, and chairman of 
his trade’s council, and by other working men. 
This brought the proceedings of the Section 
virtually to a close; and although the warmest 
friends of Section F. cannot claim for it the credit 
of having materially advanced the study of eco- 
nomic science, they may be justly congratulated 
that their Section was one of the liveliest of the 
Association, that its frequenters have had an 
agreeable réunion, and that the Section has con- 
tributed its full quota to the success of the meeting. 





MECHANICAL SCIENCE. 
(SECTION G.) 

Tue President of the Section, Mr. W. Froude, 
F.R.S., on opening the proceedings, delivered an 
address, which, following a precedent which has 
been set on some former occasions, was confined 
to the treatment of one subject only. It was an 
exposition of the fundamental principles which 
govern the behaviour of fluids, and especially with 
reference to the resistance of ships, meaning 
thereby the opposing force which a ship expe- 
riences in its progress through the water, a 





subject to which it is well known Mr. Froude has 
devoted a large amount of time and thought. In 
order to make his views clear, he claimed leave to 
introduce an innovation in presidential addresses, 
the illustration of what he had to say not only by 
diagrams, but by the exhibition of actual experi- 
ments. Whilst he admitted that improved results 
in ship-building have been obtained through 
accumulated experience, it unfortunately happens 
that many of the theories by which experience is 
commonly interpreted are interwoven with funda- 
mental fallacies, which, passing for principles, lead 
to mischievous results when again applied beyond 
the limits of actual experience. The resistance 
experienced by ships is but a branch of the general 
question of the forces which act on a body moving 
through a fluid, and has, within a comparatively 
recent period, been placed in an entirely new light 
by what is commonly called the theory of stream- 
lines. The theory, as a whole, involves mathematics 
of the highest order, but, so far as it concerned 
the resistance of ships, the President considered it 
could be sufficiently understood without the help 
of such mathematics. He said, “ It is convenient 
to consider, first, the case of a completely submerged 
body moving in a straight line with uniform speed 
through an unlimited ocean of fluid. A fish in 
deep water, a sounding-lead while descending 
through the water, if moving at uniform speed, 
are examples of the case I am dealing with. It 
is a common belief that a body thus moving 
experiences resistance to its onward motion by an 
increase of pressure on its head end, and a dimi- 
nution of pressure on its tail end. It is thus 
supposed that the entire head end of the body 
has to keep on exerting pressure to drive the 
fluid out of the way, to force a passage for the 
body, and that the entire tail end has to keep on 
exerting a kind of suction on the fluid to induce 
it to close in again—that there is, in fact, what 
is termed plus pressure throughout the head end 
of the body and minus pressure or partial vacuum 
throughout the tail end. This is not so. The 
theory of stream-lines discloses the startling truth 
that a submerged body, if moving at a uniform 
speed through a perfect fluid, would encounter 
no resistance whatever.” By a perfect fluid, he 
meant a fluid which is free from viscosity, or 
quasi-solidity, and in which no friction is caused 
by the sliding of the particles of the fluid past 
one another, or past the surface of the body. The 
property which he described as “ quasi-solidity” 
must not be confused with that which persons 
have in their minds when they use the term 
“solid water.’ When people in this sense speak 
of water as being “‘solid,” they refer to the sensa- 
tion of solidity experienced on striking the water- 
surface with the hand, or to the reaction encoun- 
tered by an oar-blade or propeller. What he 
meant by “ quasi-solidity” is the sort of stiffness 
which is conspicuous in tar or liquid mud ; and 
this property undoubtedly exists in water, though 
in a very small degree. But the sefisation of solid 
reaction which is encountered by the hand or the 
oar-blade is not in any way due to this property, 
but to the inertia of the water. It is in effect this 
inertia which is erroneously termed solidity ; and 
this inertia is possessed by the perfect fluid, with 
which we are going to deal, as fully as by water 
Nevertheless,as the President subsequently shower , 
the perfect fluid would offer no resistance to a 
submerged body moving through it at a stea y 
speed. It will be seen that the apparent cont.a- 
diction in terms is cleared up by the circumstance 
that in the one case we are dealing with steady 
motion, and in the other case with the initiation 
of motion, In the case of a completely submerged 
body in the midst of an ocean of perfect flui 

unlimited in every direction, it is immateri 

whether we consider the body as moving uniformly 
through the ocean of fluid, or the ocean of fluid as 
moving uniformly past the body. The proposition 
that the motion of a body through a perfect fluid 
is unresisted, or, what is the same thing, that the 
motion of a perfect fluid past a body has no ten- 
dency to push it in the direction in which the 
fluid is flowing, is a novel one to many persons, 
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and to such it must seem extremely startling. It 
arises from a general principle of fluid motion,— 
namely, that-to cause a perfect fluid to change its 
condition of flow in any manner whatever, and 
ultimately to turn to its original condition of flow, 
does not require, nay, does not admit of, the ex- 
penditure of any power, whether the fluid be 
caused to flow in a curved path, as it must do in 
order to get round a stationary body which stands 
in its way, or to flow with altered speed, as it 
must do in order to get through the local con- 
traction of channel which the presence of the 
stationary body practically creates. Power, it may 
indeed be said, is first expended, and force exerted 
to communicate certain motions to the fluid ; but 
that same power will ultimately be given back, 
and the force counterbalanced, when the fluid 
yields up the motion which has been communicated 
to it, and returns to its original condition. The 
speaker illustrated this portion of his address with 
several experiments, in one of which he was assisted 
by Sir William Thomson, showing that if a chain 
be set rotating at a high velocity over a pulley, 
the centrifugal forces did not tend to disturb the 
path of the running chain, and that a stream of 

uid in a tortuous flexible pipe would behave in 
a strictly analogous manner. He also introduced 
an experiment to show that in a pipe of varying 
diameter the pressure of a stream running through 
it is greater in the wider part than in the con- 
tracted portion. The experiments illustrating this 
fact were remarkable and conclusive. Having thus 
dealt with the question of a submerged body, he 
proceeded to the case of a ship travelling at the 
surface of the water, assuming, in the first instance, 
the action of the fluid if covered with a sheet of 
rigid ice, and, subsequently, the effect which would 
follow on its removal. He then pointed out that the 
causes of resistance to the motion ofa ship through 
the water are—first, surface-friction ; secondly, 
mutual friction of the particles of water (and this 
is only practically felt when there are features 
sufficiently abrupt to cause eddies) ; and, thirdly, 
wave-genesis ; and that these are the only causes 
of resistance. He also showed that a ship at the 
surface experiences no resistance in addition to 
that due to surface-friction and the action of eddies, 
except that due to the waves she makes, There 
is an idea, he added, that there exists a form of 
resistance, a something expressed by the term 
“direct head-resistance,” which is independent of 
the above-mentioned causes, This idea is so largely 
prevalent, of such long standing, and at first sight 
so plausible, that he was anxious not to leave any 
misunderstanding on the point. The notion of 
head-resistance, in any ordinary sense of the word, 
or the notion of any opposing force due to the 
inertia of the water on the area of the ship’s way, 
a force acted upon and measured by the area of 
midship section, is, from beginning to end, an entire 
delusion. No doubt, if two ships are of precisely 
similar design, the area of midship section may 
be used as a measure of the resistance, because it 
is a measure of the size of the ship; and if the 
ships were similar in every respect, so also would 
the length of the bowsprit or the height of the 
mast be a measure of resistance, and for just the 
same reason. But it is a mistake to suppose that any 
part of a ship’s resistance is a direct effect of the 
inertia of the water which has to be displaced from 
the area of the ship’s way. Indirectly, the inertia 
causes resistance toa ship at the surface, because 
the pressures due to it make waves. But to a sub- 
merged body, or to the submerged portion of a 
ship travelling beneath rigid ice, no resistance 
whatever will be caused by the inertia of the water 
which is pushed aside. The resistance of a ship 
ractically consists of three items, namely, surface- 

iction, eddy-resistance, and wave-resistance. Of 
these the first-named is, at least in the case of large 
ships, much the largest item. The second item of 
resistance, namely, the formation of eddies, he be- 
lieved is imperceptible to ships as finely formed as 
most modern iron steamships, The third item is 
wave-resistance. On this point, the stream-line theory 
rather suggests tendencies than supplies quantita- 
tive results, because, though it indicates the nature 





of the forces in which the waves originate, the laws 
of such wave-combinations are so very intricate 
that they do not enable us to predict what waves 
will actually be formed under any given condition. 
In order to reduce wave-resistance, we should make 
the ship very long. On the other hand, to reduce 
the surface-friction, it must be made compara- 
tively short, soas to diminish the surface of wetted 
skin. Thus, as commonly happens in such problems, 
endeavour is made to reconcile conflicting methods 
of improvement ; and to work out the problem in 
any given case, we require to know actual quantities. 
We have sufficient general data from which the 
skin-resistance can be determined by simple calcu- 
lation ; but the data for determining wave-resist- 
ance must be obtained from direct experiments 
upon different forms to ascertain its value for each 
form. Such experiments should be directed to 
determine the wave-resistance of all varieties of 
water-line, cross-section, and proportion of length, 
breadth, and depth, soas to give the comparative 
results of different forms as well as the absolute 
result for each. An exhaustive series of such ex- 
periments could not be tried with full-sized ships ; 
but the President trusted that the experiments he 
was now carrying out with models for the Ad- 
miralty are gradually accumulating the data re- 
quired on this branch of the subject. In conclusion, 
the President insisted, with the greatest urgency, 
on the hopeless futility of any attempt to theorize 
on goodness of form in ships, except under the 
strong and entirely new light which the doctrine 
of stream-lines throws on it. It is, he repeated, a 
simple fact that the whole framework of thought 
by which the search for improved forms is com- 
monly directed, consists of ideas which, if the 
doctrine of stream-lines is true, are absolutely 
delusive and misleading. Real improvements 
are not seldom attributed to the guidance of those 
very ideas which he had characterized as delusive, 
while, in reality, they are the fruit of painstaking, 
but incorrectly rationalized experience. 

The experiments illustrative of the address were 
of a highly successful character. Mr. Froude, it 
is understood, has been requested to repeat his 
illustrations, and give his address in the form of 
a paper before Section A. 

The remainder of the day was occupied by two 
papers, one by Mr. William Denny, ‘On the Trials 
of Screw Steamships,” the other by Mr. J. T. 
Thorneycroft, ‘On the Changes of Level of Ships at 
various Speeds.’ These papers were of too pro- 
fessional a character to be of general interest fo the 
readers of this journal. 

The proceedings on Friday were commenced by 
the reading of a short Report of the Committee 
‘On the Use of Steel” This Committee was 
appointed with a view of furthering the introduc- 
tion of steel for use in engineering structures. It 
appeared that the labours of this Committee had 
been during the year specially directed to urging 
on the Board of Trade the importance of the 
authorities recognizing the use of steel on railways, 
and laying down a co-efficient for adoption by 
engineers in designing such works, and suggesting 
that such co-efficient should be eight tons to the 
square inch. The correspondence had not yet been 
brought to a close. An interim Report of this 
Committee ‘On Babbage’s Calculating Machine’ 
was presented to the Section, simply asking for 
re-appointment, as, owing to unavoidable circum- 
stances, nothing had been done. 

Sir W. Thomson and Dr. Hopkinson laid before 
the Section a joint paper, ‘Oo Methods for giving 
Distinctive Characters to Lighthouses.’ In this 
paper the method of signalling by means of flash- 
ing lights of short and long intervals, introduced 
to the Association on a previous occasion, was 
again advocated, and special mechanical means for 
effecting the objects were described. The great 
importance for the safety of life and property that 
the seaman should have some unerring means of 
knowing his position on approaching the land was 
strongly urged by the various speakers who took 
part in the discussion, and Sir W. Thomson’s plan 
was highly commended for its simplicity and effi- 
ciency. The impossibility of satisfactorily effect- 





. . ie, 
ing the object as at present either by revolyj 
intermittent or coloured lights, was admitted on 
allhands, Mr. Beauchamp Tower read two 
—one, ‘On a Machine for obtaining Motiys 
Power from the Motion of a Ship among Waves’. 
the other descriptive of a “ Revolution Indicatoz” 
The utilizing the waves of the sea as a source of 
power has been a favourite subject with inventory 
for many years past; but the machine put for. 
ward by Mr. Tower seems to be founded on g 
better scientific basis than most others ; it cannot, 
however, be readily described without diagrams, 

Dr. Woolley then read a paper ‘On the Steer. 
ing of Ships,’ giving a very complete résumé of 
the knowledge on this subject at the present time 
and Mr. J. D. Cogan exhibited before the Section 
specimens of “ Toughened glass,” and explained 
generally its nature and manufacture. 








THE TRING CENTENARIAN, 


I recret Dr. Gibb’s illness; and I am sorry 
that he has not given a direct reply to a very plain 
question. He having stated distinctly that it had 
been ascertained that Leatherlund was serving in 
the Bucks Militia in 1785, I asked what evidence 
had been obtained of that fact. The learned 
gentleman in reply refers me to the Muster Rolls 
of the regiment, now in the Public Record Office, 
But as these Rolls, which I consulted some time 
since, go directly to prove that Leatherlund was 
not serving in the Bucks Militia in 1785, they 
cannot be the authority to which Dr. Gibb referred, 
Will he kindly state what that authority was; and 


may I ask also for the reason for which he pre- 


ferred such authority to the official records ? 
Wiuuram J. THoms, 








Science Gasstp. 

In view of the meeting of the British Associa- 
tion, the Local Executive Committee prepared a 
Guide-Book to Bristol and its environs. This 
forms an illustrated volume of nearly 500 pages, 
written by a number of specialists, each contribut- 
ing a chapter or two on his own department, and 
all the work being purely honorary. A copy of 
the Guide-Book was presented to each member 
of the General Committee. As another example 
of the generosity of the Local Committee, it may 
be remarked that the non-local Secretaries were 
lodged and boarded at the Queen’s Hotel, close to 
the Reception Room. The work of the Sections 
was greatly facilitated by thus bringing all the 
Secretaries together. 

Fo.LiowinG the plan initiated last year, a tem- 
porary Museum was established for the reception 
of specimens illustrating papers read before the 
Sections. This Museum was placed under the 
charge of Mr. J. E. Taylor, the Curator of the 
Ipswich Museum. 

Sir Rosert Curistison has been nominated 
President-elect of the Glasgow meeting next year. 
In 1877 the Association will visit Plymouth. 

Tue following foreigners were present at the 
Bristol meeting: M. Charles Buls, of Brussels ; 
M. ©. Bergeron, of Paris; Prof. Hébert, of the 
Sorbonne; Dr. J. Janssen, of Paris ; Dr. Nach- 
tigall, of Berlin ; Dr. Oppenheim, of Berlin ; and 
Prof. Vanderkindere, of Brussels. America was 
represented by Col. Carrington, Dr. Paterson, Mr. 
H. A. Rowland, Mr. J. J. Skinner, Prof. Summers, 
and Dr. Youmans. 

Mr. R. A. Proctor sails for the United States 
on the second of next month, on a lecturing expe- 
dition, Mr. Proctor is to deliver again a course 
of twelve lectures at the Lowell Institute. It says 
a good deal for the interest Americans take in 
science, that two courses of that length should be 
thought suitable, not for classes, but for large 
popular audiences, They averaged in Mr. Proc- 
tor’s first course between eleven and twelve 
thousand. 

TE Manchester meeting of the Iron and Steel 
Institute is to be held in Owens College, on the 
7th and 8th of September. The 9th and 10th are 
to be devoted to excursions, 
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M. Le VERRIER has presented to the French 
Academy his theory of the planet Saturn. The 
tables formed therefrom are completed, and will 
be printed forthwith for the use of astronomers— 
another valuable contribution to their science from 
the same hand. M, Le Verrier remarks that he 
has received much useful assistance in it from M. 
Gaillot. He has compared the results deduced 
from his theory with the Greenwich and Paris 
observations, the former commencing in 1752, the 
latter in 1837. The agreement throughout is very 
satisfactory, the only discordances being of a few 
(five or six) seconds of arc in the heliocentric 
longitudes in some of the early Greenwich obser- 
vations and in some of those made both at Green- 
wich and Paris between 1839 and 1844, When 
it is considered what a difficult object Saturn 
frequently is to observe well, when it is partly 
more or less covered by the ring, or rather rings, 
this cannot appear surprising ; and from the nature 
of the discordances in question, M. Le Verrier 
believes that they are chiefly due to this cause. 
He has decided on employing in his theory of 
Saturn the mass of the planet Jupiter which was 
determined by Sir George Airy several years ago, 
as deduced from the motions of its satellites, and 
which, indeed, differs but very little from more 
recent values obtained by observations of Faye’s 
Comet and of the small planet Themis, as well as 
from other series of observations of Jupiter's 
satellites, all which make the mass of that planet 
about 74, that of the sun. 

In consequence of the alleged depreciation in 
the value of French salt in the Norwegian market, 
an examination has been instituted by Dr. Roux, 
Professor at the Ecole de Médecine Navale, whose 
Report will be found in the Moniteur Scientifique. 
Analyses showed the presence of chloride of mag- 
nesium in the greater part of the French salt, but 
it is maintained that this substance is not pre- 
judicial to its use for curing fish. 

Mr. WILLETT announces that the Sub-Wealden 
Exploration is drawing towards a close. A depth 
of 1,750 feet has been reached, and the last cores 
drawn to the surface show abundant remains of 
Lingula, Thracia, and Ammonites, which have 
hitherto been supposed to denote the Kimmeridge 
era. The probability, therefore, is that this boring 
will only prove that a great thickness of Kim- 
meridge Clay exists in Sussex. 

THE discovery of a subterranean forest, just 
below the surface of the bed of the Thames, near 
Cherry Garden pier, is of great interest. The oak, 
the alder, and the willow are the principal trees. 
These retain their vegetable character, but other 
evidences show that the forest belongs to the 
period of the elk and the red deer in the South of 
Eogland. 

Pror. A. Hyarr has recently described, before 
the Boston Society of Natural History, several new 
genera of the group of Ammonites, and is about 
to publish a special memoir on the subject. In 
advance of this work he has issued a paper ‘On 
the Biological Relations of the Jurassic Am- 
monites.’ 

Tue Adalbert shaft of the celebrated silver and 
lead mines at Pribram, in Bohemia, has attained 
the extraordinary depth of 1,000 métres (3,280 
feet). Fétes celebrating this event will be held at 
Pribram on the 13th and 14th of September. 

Mr. Ravru Tate has been appointed Professor 
of Geology and Chemistry in the University of 
Adelaide. 








FINE ARTS 
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DORIS GREAT PICTURE of ‘CHRIST LEAVING the PRE- 
TORIUM,’ with ‘Dream of Pilate’s Wife,’ ‘ The Night of the Cruci- 
fixion,’ ‘La Vigne,’ ‘ Ohristian Martyrs,’ ‘Crueaders,’ &., at the 
DORE GALLERY, 35, New Bond Street. Ten to Six.—ls 








Ancient Stone Crosses of England. By A. 
Rimmer. Illustrated. (Virtue & Co.) 

Tue Prefatory Note to this pretty volume 

informs us that the letter-press was originally 





published in “another form,” we believe in 
the Art-Journal. The work, although marked 
by signs of discursive reading and study, 
is not commendable as an example of an- 
tiquarian research. For example, the author 
repeats the fancy, long ago exploded, 
that the ancient village of Charing derived 
its name from chére. reine, a most unlucky 
piece of archeological guessing. Again, Mr. 
Rimmer seems possessed by the notion that 
the statues on the Cross at Northampton are 
portraits of Queen Eleanor. Her Majesty 
may have been “above the average height, 
and a wonderful example of feminine beauty,” 
but there is no ground for supposing either 
the effigies in question, or the recumbent 
statue on the Queen’s tomb at Westminster, 
to be a veritable portrait of her. Mr. 
Rimmer says the three crosses at Gedding- 
ton, Waltham, and Northampton “are, fortu- 
nately, in a state of good preservation.” This 
can be said only of the work at Geddington, 
which, unlike the other two, has not been 
“restored.” That at Waltham is simply a 
wreck, beautiful nevertheless, Mr, Rimmer 
treats us to the extraordinary statement 
that the Crimean Cross, in the Broad Sanc- 
tuary, Westminster, is an imitation on a larger 
scale of the Waltham Cross, when, in fact, 
there is no feature common to these crosses, 
Mr. Rimmer doubtless meant to compare the 
cross at the South-Eastern Railway Terminus, 
Hungerford or Charing Cross,—of which the 
statement might, with a certain amount of 
general truth, be made—with that at Waltham. 
It is rather an odd way of referring to ancient 
ballad authorities concerning the destruction 
of Cheapside Cross, to say that its demolition 
“‘ was satirized in the ‘ Percy Reliques.’” The 
woodcut of old Charing Cross, p. 54, is hardly 
a truthful reconstruction of the memorial in 
question: it is rather a pretty drawing, founded 
on a cut in “Crowle” Pennant’s ‘Some Account 
of London,’ now in the Print-Room, British 
Museum. 

We are sorry, as well as surprised, to find 
that Mr. Rimmer appears to accept a popu- 
lar legend without qualification, and with- 
out even a reference to the well-grounded 
belief that the Eleanor Crosses were erected, 
not by King Edward, but in pursuance to 
his Queen’s will. All that is really known 
on this point, apart from popular tradition of 
comparatively late date and questionable 
chronicles, is to the effect that the monuments 
in question were set up by the executors of the 
Queen’s will, of whom Edward was one, and 
to whom all the accounts for work done 
were rendered. The presumption is, there- 
fore, that they were erected in accordance with 
Eleanor's own directions, and not by her 
husband. There would be nothing unusual in 
that ; and a well-informed writer should not 
have omitted to notice the sole trustworthy 
evidence we possess on the subject. 

On the other hand, we are bound to affirm 
that, severe archeology apart, Mr. Rimmer 
has produced a readable book, comprising 
abundance of popular notes and remarks, on 
an interesting subject. He does not contine 
his memoranda to English crosses. He 
gives representations of many kinds of 
crosses, such as those proper to boundaries, 
markets, churchyards, roads, wells, and the 
like. It is unfortunate that our author does 
not invariably cite his authorities, and 





that his book has no index; for a table of 
contents is insufficient. The crosses should 
have been classed each with its like, so as 
to illustrate the subject in an instructive and 
comprehensive manner. 








Fine-Art Gossip. 


Tue office of Art Director of the Government 
Schools of Design, recently accepted by Mr. Poynter, 
is, in effect, a new one, for it combines the duties, 
or at least some of them, hitherto entrusted to 
the Art Inspector-General, Mr. Redgrave, aud to 
the Head-Master of the Training School for Art 
Masters at South Kensington. Mr. Redgrave’s 
resignation, occurring shortly after Mr. Burchett’s 
death, gave the authorities an opportunity, which 
has been wisely seized, of securing Mr. Poyn- 
ter’s practical knowledge, his skill in teaching, 
and the high professional prestige which is 
associated with his name and studies. Mr. 
Poynter has undertaken to devote a portion 
of his time to practical teaching in the schools at 
Kensington, as indeed he has already done with 
regard to one branch of studies already pursued 
under the Art Department. He will now, however, 
be, we understand, supreme, and we are bound to 
———- the public on the new appointment ; 
for Mr. Poynter’s success in establishing the Slade 
Art School, University College, London, has proved 
his fitness for the new, larger, and more varied 
office which he has accepted. Mr. Poynter will 
retain the London Slade Professorship ‘until the 
end of the next session. The new appointment 
suggests, however, two causes for regret, one being 
that, as Art Director, the painter cannot possibly 
produce so many pictures as before; still he may 
paint some, and, when the machine has been fairly 
started, he may, perhaps, be able to execute other 
important works. No comparison can, however, 
be instituted between the toils of an Art Director 
in a country where, as in England, so much mere 
“ office-work ” is demanded from high officials, and 
those labours of instructing te which able 
painters of France and Italy cheerfully assumed 
and lightly bore. The second cause for regret 
is the difficulty of finding a new London Slade 
Professor. Mr. Redgrave, after about thirty years’ 
diligent and able devotion to the public service, 
retires on @ by no means magnificent pension of 
7501. @ year. 

Mr. Hotman Hunt will be a contributor to the 
approaching exhibition of pictures at Liverpool, 
and the fact that the work which he has sent is 
his own portrait suggests that artists should not 
neglect to prepare their own “ counterfeit present- 
ments” for the benefit of posterity. Mr. Millais 
is among those who have never, we regret to say, 
done this. Mr. Watts’s portrait is the sole likeness 
of the painter of ‘The Huguenot’ and ‘ Autumn 
Leaves.’ Mr. Watts, indeed, has dorfe good service 
in this way, for he has painted, to say nothing of 
men distinguished otherwise than in art, the por- 
traits of Messrs. Rossetti, Jones, Calderon, Holman 
Hunt, the last in the picture in Lincoln’s Inn Hall, 
and others. But it seems to us highly desirable that 
painters should paint their own portraits : even land- 
scape-painters should be made to do this. Is there 
a portrait of Mr. Hook to be had for love or money ? 
Mr. Linnell painted his own portrait, but it was a 
generation since, and he was then in high repute 
as a portrait painter. Where are the likenesses of 
Messrs. S. Palmer, A. W. Hunt, Boyce, and some 
more, for whose features times to come will inquire? 
It is ascertained that portraits of several of the 
better-known R.A.s, ¢.g., Sir E. Landseer, Maclise, 
and Mulready, are secured, and also more than one 
of the popular living .As. Mr. Legros has 
painted a fine portrait of Mr. Woolner. But who 
has carved his bust, or whether there is any record 
of Alfred Stevens, are questions we cannot 
answer, 

Accorpine to the Cologne Gazette, the German 
excavations at Olympia were to be be 
immediately ; the house designed for the use of the 
members of the expedition is ready, the bridge 
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over the river is nearly complete. It is proposed 
to commence operations about thirty or forty 
mitres east of the Temple of Jupiter ; ditches have 
been dug for draining purposes, and the materials 
required for the works are on the ground. 








MUSIO 


ne 


ROYAL PRINCESS’S THEATRE.—CARL ROSA OPERA COM- 
ANY.—Mr. Carl Rosa begs to announce a Season of Opera, beginning 
SATURDAY, September 11, and terminating Saturday, October 30. 
Engagements made: Miss Rose Hersee, Miss Julia Gaylord, Miss 
Annie Carina. Miss Cora Stuart (her first appearance on any stage), 
Yorke (her first appearance in England), Miss Lucy 
Franklein, Mrs. Aynsley Cook, and Malle. Ottava Torriani. Mr. 
D. H. Bates (his firat appearance in England). Mr. Heary Nordblom, 
Mr. Charles Lyall, and Mr. Fred. OC. Packurd (his first appearance in 
London); Mr. Campobello, Mr. F. H. Celli, Mr. Ludwig, Mr. Aynsley 
Cook, Mr. Snazelle, Mr. Arthur Howell, and Mr. Santley. Particular 
attention has been paid to the selection of the Orchestra and Chorus. 
The former will include the following we)l-known Artistes :— Messrs. 
Betjemann, Zerbini, E Howell, Reynolds, Svendsen, Malsch, 
as. &c. Conductor, Mr. Carl Rosa. Leader, Mr. 
jus. Chorus Master, Mr John Pew. Stage Mavager, Mr. Arthur 
Howell. The Ballet under the direction of Mons. Espinosa. Conductor 
of the Ballet, Mr. Betjemann. The Military Band under the direction 
of Mr. Fred Godfrey. The Costumes by Mr. and Mrs. Stinchcombe 
and Auguste & Co.—The following scale of prices will be adopted: 
Boxes, 3, 25, 2, and 1 Guineas ; Stalls, 7s. 6d.; Dress Circle, 58.; Upper 
Boxes, 33 ; Pit, 2. 62.; Gallery, 1s. Doors open at 7; performance to 
commence at 8. Box-Office now open daily from 10 till 5. 








THE EAST ANGLIAN FESTIVALS, 


Tue musical meetings held every three years in 
the East Anglian capital have maintained an 
honourable position in our festival records. It is 
som thing to be able to boast that at Norwich the 
finest oratoriosofSp hrhave been produced, although 
unfortunately the strongly sectarian spirit of the 
late Professor of Gresham College, Edward Taylor, 
militated for a time against the production of 
works by other composers. The influence of pre- 
judice was broken by the triumph of Men- 
delsiohn in ‘Elijah’; but clanship in art has 
still prevailed more or less in the concoction of 
Norwich programmes, and local feeling has too often 
predominated over that cosmopolitan sentiment 
which ought to pervade in art matters. On the 
other hand, it would be unjust to ignore the 
honours which musicians, native and foreign, have 
received at the triennial gatherings. The ‘ Abra- 
ham’ of Molique the ‘Joash’ of Silas, the 
‘Jerusalem’ of Hugo Pierson, the ‘Israel Re- 
stored’ of W. R. Bexfield, the ‘Naaman’ of Sir 
Michael Costa, the ‘St. Peter’ of Sir Julius Bene- 
dict, the ‘Te Deum’ of Mr. A. Sullivan, the can- 
tatas, ‘Outward Bound’ of Mr. Macfarren, ‘ Un- 
dine,’ ‘ Richard Cceur de Lion,’ and ‘St. Cecilia’ 
of Sir Julius Benedict, the ‘Song of Praise’ of 
Horace Hill, the ‘May Queen’ of Sterndale Ben- 
nett, and other compositions, can be fairly cited, 
whatever may have been the amount of success 
attendant upon their production, as showing a 
sincere wish to introduce novelties to the amateurs 
of East Anglia. These festivals have powerful local 
advantages in their favour. The Norfolk voices are 
of the most sympathetic quality, and a powerful and 
well-trained chorus is thus supplied in the city 
itself. Then Norwich possesses a picturesque and 
interesting edifice in St. Andrew’s Hall, in which 
the performances take place, and the dead monks 
of the Black Friars Monastery do not, like the 
living deans and chapters of our cathedrals, disturb 
the Committee of Management in the selection 
of music ; and yet there will be no more solemn 
services within the walls of cathedral, church, or 
chapel, than those which will be celebrated in St. 
Andrew’s Hall, in which there will be devout 
congregations listening to the ‘ Messiah’ and 
the ‘Elijah’; while the proceeds, which will be 
handed over to the dozen charitable institutions, 
will be, doubtless, larger than the offertories 
collected after long-winded sermons. 

As regards the arrangements for the forthcoming 
festival, the week’s programme will be found of 
a somewhat mixed nature, exhibiting alternate 
strength and weakness; but we must reserve remarks 
on these points until the conclusion of the festival. 
On Monday evening, Mendelssohn’s ‘ Elijah’ will 
be givenat half the usual tariff fixed for the other per- 
formances. On Wednesday morning, Mendelssohn’s 
‘Hymn of Praise,’ Haydn’s Imperial Mass, No. 3, 
and excerpts from Pierson’s ‘Jerusalem,’ with 
Cherubini’s ‘ Ave Maria’ to precede the latter. On 
Thursday morning, Spohr’s cantata, ‘God Thou 





art Great,’ Rossini’s ‘Stabat Mater,’ and Sir W. 
Sterndale Bennett’s cantata, ‘The Woman of 
Samaria,’ the last-mentioned work having as a 
prelude “Let the bright seraphim.” Oa Friday 
morning, the ‘ Messiah’ will end the festival, the 
evening being devoted to the ball. 

The programmes of the three evening secular 
novelties are compounded of the customary mis- 
cellaneous pieces, the chief singers selecting their 
pet solos, in which “royalty” songs are not 
discarded. The orchestra will play Beethoven’s 
c Minor Overture, and the andante and finale 
from Sir Julius Benedict’s new symphony. The 
overtures are the ‘ William Tell’ of Rossini, the 
‘ Jubilee’ of Weber, the ‘ Festival’ one of Prof. 
G. A. Macfarren, the ‘Siréne’ of Auber, and a 
new festival piece by Mr. W. T. Best, of Liverpool. 
There will be also excerpts from the ‘Tann- 
hauser’ (the March) and ‘ Lohengrin’ (the intro- 
duction and Bridal Chorus) of Herr Wagner, the 
Serenade and Triumphal March from Mr. F. H. 
Cowen’s cantata, ‘ Joan of Arc,’ the Festal March 
of Sir G. Elvey. The ‘Legend of St. Cecilia,’ the 
cantata by Sir J. Benedict, the words by the late 
H. F. Chorley, so successfully produced at the fes- 
tival of 1866, and which was performed at the 
Birmingham one of 1867, will be revived. The 
dramatic cantata, ‘ Fridolin, the words by Madame 
Rudersdorff, and the music by Signor Randegger, 
which was the sensational novelty of the Birming- 
ham Festival of 1873, will be executed at Norwich 
on the 23rd inst. We observe that Haydn’s Imperial 
Mass and Spohr’s cantata, ‘God Thou art Great,’ 
have also been taken from the programme of the 
last meeting at Birmingham. In fact, the Prospectus 
is singularly devoid this time of novelty: every piece 
of any importance has been heard before, either at 
Norwich or elsewhere. The band includes fifty- 
four strings, and twenty-one wood, brass, and per- 
cussion, seventy-six players with the organ (Mr. 
E. Bunnett, Mus. Doc.). Some local and amateur 
instrumentalists are included in this phalanx. 
Two “leaders of rehearsals,” violinists, are men- 
tioned. What this means we know not, as we 
presume Sir Julius Benedict is sole conductor. 
Mr. J. Harcourt is chorus master ; and, as a com- 
pliment to -him, a selection from his operetta, 
‘The Science of Love,’ will be introduced at the 
second evening concert: may it also exemplify 
“ The Science of Music.” 

The choice of the leading solo singers is curious ; 
but there have been difficulties, no doubt, as Mdlle. 
Tietjens will be in America during the festival, 
and Mr. Santley has taken again to the English 
operatic stage. We presume Mr. Sims Reeves 
might have been secured, as also Mr. Lewis 
Thomas. However, here is the list: Madame 
Lemmens, Mdlle. Enequist, and Mdlle. Albani, 
sopranos ; Madame Patey, Miss Enriquez, and 
Mdlle. De Belocca, contraltos ; Messrs. E. Lloyd, 
H. J. Monns, and H. Guy, tenors ; and Mr. Wad- 
more and Signor Foli. The only pieces of sacred 
music assigned to Mdlle. Albani and Mdlle. De Be- 
locca are “ Let the bright seraphim,” in the ‘Lobge- 
sang, to the former, and “ Ave Maria,” in the ‘Stabat 
Mater,’ to the latter. They take no parts in the 
‘Elijah, the ‘ Messiah,’ the Imperial Mass, the 
‘Woman of Samaria,’ ‘Jerusalem,’ or in Spohr’s 
cantata. The choral singing can be relied upon as 
being excellent: there are 284 voices, subdivided 
into 73 sopranos, 38 contraltos, 27 altos, 70 tenors, 
and 76 basses, 

Except for an occasional obbligato, no advantage 
has been taken of the abilities of the solo instru- 
mentalists, there being only a duet for two piano- 
fortes, to be played by Sir J. Benedict and Mr. 
H. K. Rudd. 





M. HERVE’s ‘ DAGOBERT.,’ 


Every amateur acquainted with the early 
career of M. Hervé must regret that he became a 
disciple of the extreme Offenbach school of opéra- 
bouffe; but the great success in Paris of ‘ L’(Eil 
Crevé,’ of ‘Chilpéric,’ and ‘Le Petit Faust,’ seems to 
have conficmed the ex-organist in his resolve to fol- 
low in the wake of his predecessor in what has been 
properly designated as “le genre extra-bouffon,” 





which is carried here to still further extremes 
and becomes broad burlesque. M. Hervé ig 
musician ; he has proved that he possesses inven. 
tion, and that he is master of orchestration. More 
than this, he aspires to be his own poet, and by 
so doing, he has injured himself in composition 
So late as the 22nd of April last, at the Folies. 
Dramatiques, he produced ‘Alice de Nevers? 
his libretto being based on the old romance, 
‘ Quarante-cing de la Reine Margot.’ It proved 
a failure; the incidents were too extravagant 
for Parisian audiences, but they have not been 
considered too absurd for the Charing Cross 
Theatre, where, under the title of ‘ Dagobert,’ the 
music of ‘Alice de Nevers’ has been produced, 
Mr. R. Sollmann, who claims the authorship of 
the book, the songs being supplied by Mr. Frank 
W. Green, has sadly vulgarized the story. We 
have no Catherine de Médicis, as in ‘Alice de 
Nevers,” no Charles the Ninth, no Henri de 
Navarre, no sculptor Barbillon; but in their 
places are the King Dagobert, his betrothed, the 
Princess Fleur d’Amour, her mother, Chlorinds 
(Queen of Trafalgabar), Cunégonde, a peasant 
girl, whom Dagobert has promised to make Queen 
of France, and Diamond-Eye, an idiotic admirer 
of the Princess, a kind of grotesque troubadour, 
who plays on a monster ophecleide ; these are the 
principal characters. There are subordinate parts, 
Hector, a page, the Prince of Bondy, and Paque- 
rette, a Bacchante. As may be guessed, it is the 
resolve of Cunégonde to take revenge for the 
breach of promise of marriage which leads to the 
intrigues and imbroglios ending in Dagobert’s 
eventual triumph over the girl he has deceived, 
The English adaptors have not at all improved 
upon M. Hervé’s libretto, bad as it was, and his 
music scarcely suits the novel situations. There 
is an overture, a succession of dance tunes inco- 
herently strung together, and, here and there, there 
are the bare outlines of concerted pieces indicating 
the skill of the musician, but no theme is worked 
out. The breaks are sudden, and the score lacks 
continuity and consistency. Although the Charing 
Cross orchestra is limited numerically, the players 
know their business, and the conductor, Herr 
Vandenbossche, is an able one, But the leading 
singers have scant chances for distinction. The 
lively Miss Pattie Laverne has a couple of airs, but 
neither of them is of any special mark. The best 
song was the chanson, “J’ai pleuré,” which was 
composed for Madame Judic by M. Vasseur, and 
which is an interpolation ; it was nicely sung by 
Miss Burville, the Princess, who deserves a higher 
position than that of singing in opéra-bouffe. 
*Dagobert,’ if attractive, will depend mainly on 
the pretty and picturesque dresses of some 
sixteen choralists and danseuses, who are familiarly 
specified by their Christian names, as well as sur- 
names, ‘ Dagobert’ evidently has been brought out 
for the benefit of the Annies, the Nellies, the Lucys, 
the Claras, the Alices, the Evas, &c., who figure in 
this age of burlesque in the photograph windows. 
The buffoonery of Mr. Rosenthal (Dagobert) and 
of Mr. Odell (Diamond Eye) surpassed all bounds. 
Why should these two actors, who possess real 
comic talent, lend themselves to such cari- 
cature? French opéra-bouffe is not understood 
by our artists ; it is not a pantomime giving full 
scope to the fooleries of a clown or the imbecility 
of a pantaloon, 








Miustral Gosstp. 


Tax musical Directors of the Covent Garden 
Promenade Concerts have exercised sound dis- 
cretion in producing the orchestral fantasia (quasi- 
symphony) descriptive of the Leipzig Fair, which, 
it is stated, has been a popular piece in Italy 
and Germany. The composer has displayed more 
than ordinary skill in his instrumentation, and 
has blended with much tact serious and comic 
incidents incidental to a fair. The objections 
which have been taken to his imitations of birds, 
of a storm, of railway noises, &., are frivolous. 
If Mendelssohn has been praised for imitating 
the bray of a donkey, surely M. Reber need 
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thematized for echoing in notation the 
See a cock; if the song of the lark is 
iven, it is no more than what Beethoven has 
done in the ery of the cuckoo. 

Tue Gaiety Theatre ended the operatic season 
last Saturday night, with Bellini’s *‘Sonnambula’ 
and the second and third acts of Balfe’s ‘ Bohemian 
Girl’ for the benefit of Madame Blanche Cole. 
0 in English will next be given at the Prin- 
cess’s Theatre, on the 11th inst., when Mr. Carl 
Rosa will commence a series of performances for 
two months of the lyric drama, but the works will 
be by composers of all countries, executed in our 
national language. The Director proposes to ‘n- 
troduce a band of a higher class and better trained 
chorus singers than we have been accustomed to 
hear at our so-called British Opera-houses. He 
does not rely on the star-system, although his 
leading artists will be di primo cartello, but his 
reliance will be placed on securing an efficient 
ensemble. 

Tue Strand Opéra Comique will terminate the 
run of M. Lecocq’s ‘ Fille de Madame Angot’ this 
night, and next Monday M. Offenbach’s ‘Grande 
Duchesse’ will be revived. 

Tur Haverfordwest Eisteddfod, under the Presi- 
dency of Lord Kensington, was celebrated on the 
26th ult. with great success, The profits will be 
handed over to the infirmary. The choral singing 
was praised by the judge, Mr. Brinley Richards, 
who urged his countrymen, as pedal harps were 
too expensive for popular use, to encourage the 
study of the pianoforte and harmonium. His 
decisions only met with one objection, and 
this emanated from a loser of a prize. The 
Hereford Journal mentions that a disappointed 
choir at the Talgarth Eisteddfod was desirous of 
using physical force. 

Over 30,000 persons were assembled in the 
garden of the Tuileries last Sunday at a concert 
in aid of the funds for the sufferers by the inun- 
dations, given by the choral and orchestral 
societies of the Department of the Seine. There 
were 1,000 vocal and instrumental executants. 
The most telling piece was a composition for the 
occasion, called ‘ La Charité,’ 


Tue incidents of the life of Sainte Genevitve 
form the book of an oratorio, written by the 
Abbé Freppel, in 1869, at the time he was Doyen 
of the Chapter of the church which bears the 
name of the Patronne de Paris. It is M. Gounod 
who has set the music of the sacred libretto. 

Tue well-known French violoncellist, M. Alex- 
andre Batta, the Piatti of the Paris salon, has 
been nominated Chevalier of the Legion of Honour. 


THE singing of duets by the sisters Carlotta and 
Barbara Marchesio at Her Majesty’s Theatre. and 
at concerts some years since will not have been 
forgotten. Their brother, Signor Antonio Mar- 
chesio, a pianist and composer of talent, is no 
more ; he died at Turin lately, in his fifty-eighth 
year. 

Tue Directors of the Opera-houses in Italy are 
making their arrangements for the forthcoming 
season. At the Scala, in Milan, the singers will 
be Mesdames Mariani and Mantella, Signori 
Bolis, Aldighieri, Sparapani, and Maini. A new 
opera, ‘Gioconda, by Signor Ponchielli, will be 
produced. In Florence the works to be given 
include Auber’s ‘Il Figliuolo Prodigo’ at the 
Pagliano; Rossini’s ‘Guglielmo Tell’ at the 

rincipe Humberto; Rossini’s ‘ Cenerentola’ at 
the Nazionale, besides Signor Petrella’s ‘ Pre- 
cauzioni’; Herr Flotow’s ‘Ombra’ at the Logge. 
The only theatre not opened this month is the 
Pergola. An orchestral society has been started 
in Venice. 


Tue note of preparation is sounding in Belgium. 
The company at the ThéAtre de la Monnaie in 
Brussels will comprise Mesdames A. Bernard, 
Renaud, Hamackers, Dérives, Reine, Delanoue, 
and Ismaél; MM. Sylva, Warot, Bertin, Barbei, 
Guérin, Lestellier, Devoyod, Lapissida, Morlet, 
Echetto, Neveu, Chapuis, and Mechelaere ; the 
new Directors are MM. Calabresi and Stoumon ; 








chefs dorchestre, MM. Souweine and Joseph 
Dupont. At the National Opera-house in Antwerp, 
a Flemish opera has been successfully produced, 
entitled ‘ Liederik,’ the libretto by the Heeren 
Billier, and the music by Heer Martens. The 
singers were De Vrouwen Hasselmans and Gob- 
baerts, and the Heeren Blauwaert and Delparte. 


A new Impresario, Herr H. Hirsch, has been 
found to open the Opéra Comique Theatre in 
Vienna. 

Urwarps of 7,000 members are now enrolled 
in the General Association of German Musicians, 
who held their fourth session at Frankfort on the 
17th to the 20th ult. Herr Hermann Mendel is 
the editor of the organ of the society at Berlin, 
the Deutsche Musikerzeitung. 

THE insufficiency and inadequacy of existing 
treaties to protect authors and composers, has for 
some time occupied the attention of a committee 
of the Society of Literary Men and Musicians, and 
the result of their deliberations is the formation of 
an international agency in Paris, at the head of 
which are MM. Peragallo and Roger, to protect 
French interests in the negotiations with foreign 
publishers and dramatic managers ; a regular tariff 
will be fixed ; and the “middle men,” who have 
hitherto monopolized the agencies, will be dis- 

ensed with. As regards the lyric drama, the 

nternational Agency will leave to the music pub- 
lishers to treat with the foreign Directors, 

Nor a single competitor came forward this year 
at Berlin for the prize of 3,000 thalers (about 440.) 
bequeathed by Meyerbeer for a composition ; which 
sum is to cover the outlay for two years’ travelling. 


Tue Atheneum, in its issue of the 21st ult., re- 
ferred to the compositions of Reichardt, who pro- 
duced the ‘Passion’ oratorio of Metastasio in 
London in 1786, and to the neglect of his works 
here. In Berlin a Jubilee has been recently cele- 
brated in his honour, and his setting of “ Was ist 
des Deutschen Vaterland ” was, of course, sung. 

Herr Max Brucn’s ‘Odysseus’ will be exe- 
cuted during the forthcoming season of the Liver- 
pool Philharmonic Society, His setting of ‘ Loreley’ 
ought to be heard here, if not on the lyric stage, 
at least extracts therefrom in the concert-room, 
at the Crystal Palace for instance. 


Bettinr’s ‘Sonnambula’ was the opening opera 
at the Fenice, in Venice, followed by Signor Verdi’s 
* Rigoletto.’ Mdlle. Albani, Madame Barbara 
Marchisio, Signori Marini and Bagagiolo, and 
M. Maurel were the chief singers, 

M. Orrenspach is writing, for the Bouifes- 
Parisiens, ‘La Créole,’ the libretto by MM. 
Albert and Millaud. His ‘Voyage dans la 
Lune’ will be produced at the Gaité, libretto by 
MM. Leterrier and Vaunloo. 


Tue King of Bavaria having presented to the 
Oberammergau artists a colossal cross, they have 
revived the ‘ Kreuzschule’ (‘School of the Cross’), 
which they had abandoned in 1825. It isa kind 
of history of the life of Christ in action, interspersed 
with music, and was brought out in the last cen- 
tury two years before each decennial ‘ Passionspiel.’ 


Tue artists engaged for the next season of the 
Madrid Opera-house are Mesdames Pozzoni, Fosse, 
and Cortés ; Signori Tamberlik, Stagno, Anastasi, 
Boccolini, Roudil, David, Ordinas, and Fiorini. 








DRAMA 
—~—. 

Hamlet ; or, Shakespeare’s Philosophy of History: 
a Study of the Spiritual Soul and Unity of 
Hamlet. By Mercade. (Williams & Norgate.) 

Tuat Englishmen caricature the foreign vices or 

excesses they adopt is an observation which has 

passed out of the domain of truth into that of 
regen cy Its justice is once more proven by 
the publication of Mercade’s observations upon 

‘Hamlet.’ The wildest extravagance of German 

speculation upon the remote signification of Shak- 

speare seems tame beside this attempt to solve 
the mystery of ‘Hamlet.’ At the outset, the author 








asserts his book is “not addressed to those who 
can see no mystery in the works of Shakespeare.” 
Without being quite cure whether we are of this 
bat-like few or many, we can at least see no such 
mystery as Mercade suggests. According to an 
ideal key to Hamlet which he prefixes, and to the 
disquisition which follows, Shakspeare in ‘ Hamlet’ 
had the intention of suggesting many very remote 
and remarkable things. He fathomed, says Mer- 
cade, the great dynamical principle of modern 
history in Europe. “Time is the stage upon which 
the play is built, Mankind the actors; Truth and 
Error the action of the drama.” Claudius thus 
presents “ Error, injustice, &c.” Gertrude “ Human 
belief and custom.” Their marriage “ indicates 
the corruption of Christianity”; while Hamlet’s 
Father presents “‘ Unadulterated Christianity prior 
to the second century—ideal truth and justice.” 
The bulwarks of Error are Polonius, presenting 
“ Bigotry, intolerance, absolutism”; Reynaldo, dis- 
ceuragement of learning, “ probably inquisition.” 
Voltimand, “repression by force, persecution (?)” 
Cornelius, ‘ Hard-heartedness(?)” Rosencrantz, 
“ opposition of those who benefit by abuses,” Guil- 
denstern, “Sophistry, casuistry, hypocrisy, evasion.” 
Ophelia, “Church.” Laertes, “historical con- 
tinuity of authority, orthodox literature, conserva- 
tism ”; and Osric, “ Society and criticism.” Onthe 
other side is Hamlet, representing “ Progress.” 
With him are Francisco, Bernardo, Marcellus, 
“typifying the end of dark ages, first movement of 
the growth of knowledge (revival of learning), pro- 
bably reading, criticism, inquiry, and printing.” 
Horatio comes as the spirit of justice, inde- 

ndence, and scholarship, resulting from above. 

ortinbras is “Liberty”; the first Clownis “an 
artistic double to Hamlet,” and the Ghost is “the 
revival of Christianity.” The interlude, it may be 
added, is the Reformation. We have shortened 
some of the explanations of the Key of Mercade, 
which is advanced as ideal, but have endeavoured 
to preserve the sense. Those who see any 
benefit to philosophy, science, or common sense 
in such speculations, will find abundance of 
similar matter in the book. To us the whole is 
“‘ Midsummer madness.” 








Bramatic Gossip. 


Wiru the re-opening of Drury Lane this even- 
ing, the dramatic season, according to tradition, 
will commence. There are few signs that the coming 
season will be much more fertile in dramatic 
novelty than its predecessor. 

Tue Haymarket re-opened on Saturday last, 
with a performance of ‘The Heir at Law’ of 
George Colman. Mr. Clarke’s Dr. Pangloss is 
too familiar an impersonation to call for comment. 
Mr. Howe played Lord Duberly; Mr. Conway, 
Dick Dowlas ; Miss Walton, Cicely ; Miss Thorne, 
Lady Duberly, and Miss Linda Dietz, Caroline 
Dormer. After the comedy came Sterling Coyne’s 
‘A Widow Hunt, in which Mr. Clarke re-ap- 
peared as Major Wellington de Boots. 


‘Brovucut To Book’ would not bea bad title 
for a five-act comedy or a three-act play. The 
subject is suggestive, but Mr. Frederic Hay, in 
what he calls “a comedietta, in one act,” has 
missed his chance, and has written a broad farce, 
the incidents of which are based on notions 
floating in the author’s brain of ‘Katherine and 
Petruchio,’ ‘The Honeymoon, ‘Three Weeks, 
after Marriage, ‘A Day after the Wedding,’ and 
modern plays based on the old dramatic pieces in 
which either the husband or the wife seeks to get 
the upper hand. Mr. and Mrs. Singleton Tempest 
of Mr. Hay are familiar types; it is the hus- 
band who is “ brought to book ” for complaining in 
his diary, which the wife gets hold of by a duplicate 
key to his desk, of her tameness and sameness. To 
cure this defect the lady plays the part of a terma- 
gant, and excites his jealousy. As a lever de rideau 
‘Brought to Book’ will suffice for a period, espe- 
cially as Miss Edith Lynd enacts Mrs. Singleton 
Tempest with vivacity. 


Mr. Cuartes Matuews will re-appear at the 
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Gaiety on the 13th instant, in a new comedy, with 
the not too promising title of ‘ My Awful Dad.’ 


Moutx. Samary, whose conquest of the first 
for comedy at the recent concours at the 
ae was announced in the Athenewm, 
has made her début at the Thédtre Frangais as 
Dorine in ‘ Tartuffe.’ In spite of nervousness, she 
made a favourable impression. MM. Delaunay, 
Maubant, Coquelin, Talbot, Mesdames M. Brohan, 
Reichemberg and Jouassain, took part in the repre- 
sentation. 

‘La Guiene,’ of MM. Labiche, Leterrier, and 
Vanloo, has bsen produced successfully at the 
Variétés. Gédéon, the hero, is a youth whom bad 
luck persecutes with apparent inveteracy. On his 
first arrival in Paris, he forces a quarrel upon a 
stranger, who proves to be the father of his in- 
tended. From this point he proceeds down a 
course of comic perplexities, which, however, end 
in a wedding. M. Coquelin cadet makes but 
little of a monotonous réle. The success of the 
performance was for M. Berthelier, who played a 
soldier en retraite. 


‘Le Revertion’ and ‘Le Brésilien’ are to be 
revived this week at the Palais Royal for the re- 
appearances of MM. Brasseur, Gil Perez, and 
Geoffroy. Later in this month the first represen- 
tation will be given of ‘ Panache,’ by M. Gondinet. 

A new comedy of M. Emile Augier, on which 
the provisional title of ‘Madame Coverley’ has 
been bestowed, is in preparation at the Vaudeville, 

Tue Ambigu Comique will re-open shortly with 
the well-known ‘Fils du Diable,’ of Paul Féval, 
which will be followed by ‘La Vénus de Gordes,’ 
a new drama of M. Adolphe Belot. 

A version of ‘L’Oncle Sam,’ of M. Sardou, is 
being performed in Milan. 








To CorrEsPoNDENTs.—T. C. 8S. C.—R. H. S—J. L.— 
E. N.—S. G.—J. C. G. N.—received 
H. H.—Medicus—A. L.—We cannot undertake to answer 


such questions. 








WORKS 


BY 


CHARLES DARWIN, MA. F.RS,, &c. 


as 
NOW READY. 


INSECTIVOROUS PLANTS. With Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo. 14s. 


A NATURALISTS VOYAGE ROUND 
the WORLD; being a Journal of Researches into the 
Natural History and Geology of Countries Visited. 
Twelfth Thousand. Crown 8vo. 9s. 


The ORIGIN of SPECIES, by MEANS 
of NATURAL SELECTION; or, the Preservation of 
Favoured Races in the Struggle for Lifo. Sixteenth 
Thousand, Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


The DESCENT of MAN, and on SELEC- 
TION in RELATION toSEX. Tenth Thousand. With 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 9s. 


The EXPRESSION of the EMOTIONS in 
MAN and ANIMAIS, Ninth Thousand, With Illus- 
trations, Crown 8vo. 12s. 


The HABITS and MOVEMENTS of 

CLIMBING PLANTS. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 
[Nearly ready. 

The VARIATION of ANIMALS. and 

PLANTS under DOMESTICATION. Revised Edition. 
With Illustrations. 2 vols. crown 8vo, [Jn the press. 





FACTS and ARGUMENTS for DARWIN. 
By FRITZ MULLER. Translated by W. S, DALLAS, 
F.L.8. With Illustrations. Post 8vo. 6s, 





Joun Murray, Albemarle-strect, 





SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & (OO. 


— 


NEW AMERICAN BOOKS, 
NOW READY. 


THE LAW OF TRESPASS 
IN THE TWOFOLD ASPECT OF 
THE WRONG AND THE REMEDY. 


By THOMAS W. WATERMAN, Esq. 
2 vols. 8vo., 41. 4s. 


A TREATISE on the MEASURE of 
DAMAGES; or. an Inquiry into the Principles which Govern the 
Amount of Pecunia’ ary Danton a awarded by Courts of Justice. 
By THEODORE SEDGWICK. With full New Notes, embracing 
all Material Decisions 4 the United States and Great Britain to 

the Present Time. y HENRY DWIGHT SEDGWICK, Esq. 
New (Sixth) Revised and Enlarged Edition. Royal 8vo. cloth 458. 


A TREATISE on the LAW of NEGLI- 
GENCE. By FRANCIS WHARTON, LL.D., Author of Trea- 
tises on the ‘Conflict of Laws,’ ‘Criminal Law,’ and * Medical 
Jurisprudence.’ 8vo. 


“ This work must take its place in the front rank of legal i} Miceature. ad 


INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of IN- 
TERNATIONAL Lay. Pesigned. o' an Aid in a Fepshing and in 
Historical Studies. LSEY, DD. LL.D. New 
and Cheaper Edition. , aR - 80. an extra, 4 


The THEORY and PRACTICE of the ART 
of DESIGNING gapor COTTON and WOOLLEN CLOTHS 
from SAMPLE. By FREDERICK T. ASHTON. With 52 Illus- 
trations. Folio, 50s. 


PLATTNER’S MANUAL of QUALITA- 
te | and QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS with the BLOW- 
PIPE. From the last German Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 

By Prof. TH. RICHTER. of the Royal Saxon Mining Academy. 
Translated by Prof. H. B. CO RN WALL, Assistant in the Columbia 
School of Mines. New York. Illustrated with 87 Woodcuts and 

1 fee pep Plate. 


Second and only nee English Edition, 
Revis 


and reducedin price. 8vo. cloth, 2 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE on the MANU- 
FACTURE of COLOURS for PAINTING By MM. RIFFAULT, 
VERGNAUD. and TOUSSAINT. Revised and Edited by M. F. 
MALEPEYRE. Translated from the French by A. A. FESQUET. 
Illustrated by 85 Engravings. 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


CONTINUOUS REVOLVING DRAW- 


BRIDGES: the Principles of their Construction es the Calcula- 
tion of the Strainsinthem. By CLEMENS HERSCHEL, Civil 
Engineer. With 19 Woodcuts and 10 Diagrams. 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d 


A MANUAL of GEOLOGY: treating of the 
Principles of the Science, with Special Reference to American 
Geological History. By JAMES D. DANA, LL.D. Second Edi- 
tion, Revised and Enlarged. &vo. cloth, Sle. 


CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY for the PEOPLE. 


By WILLIS LORD, D.D. 8vo. cloth, 16s. 


NATURE and the BIBLE: a Course of 
Lectures. By J. W. DAWSON, LL.D., of M’‘Gill University, 
Montreal. Illustrated. Post Svo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


CHRISTIANITY and SCIENCE: a Series 


of Lectures. By ANDREW P. PEABODY, P.D. LL.D., Pro- 
fessor in Harvard University. 12mo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


The AUTHORSHIP of SHAKESPEARE. 
By NATHANIEL HOLMES. Third Edition. With an Appendix 
of Additional Matters, including a Notice of — recently-disco- 
vered Northumberland Ms8, Po tBvo. cloth, 14s. 


GLEANINGS for the CURIOUS from the 
HARVEST- 7 of LITER ATO RE: a Mélange of age ; 
Collated by ©. SOMBAUGH, AM. M.D. Demy 8vo. clo 
extra, gilt Sette 1 128. 

“So she gleaned in the field until even, and beat — os the had 

gleaned : and it was about an ephah of barlev.”—Rurta i 
“I have here made a nosegay of culled flowers, and ane brought 

nothing of my own but the string that ties them.”— Monrtaicne. 


The YOUNG FOLKS’ HISTORY of the 
UNITED STATES of AMERICA. By T. W. HIGGINSON. 
Profusely illustrated. 1 vol. small post 8vo. 6s. 


ON the NILE: a Series of Sketches. By 


AUGUSTUS HOPPIN, (Uniform with ‘Ups and Downs’ and 
* Crossing the Atlantic. 4 Foli 


‘olio, 508. 
HARPER'S HANDBOOK for TRAVEL- 


LERS in EUROPE and the EAST; being 8 Guide through Great 

ritain and Ireland, ay Belgium, land. Germany, Italy, 

Egypt, Spria, Turkey, er be witzeriand, Tyrol, Denmark, 

weden, Russis. and Spain. With over = Maps and 

Citie. By W. PEMBROKE FETR DGE. New, 

} cag — Enlarged Edition. 12mo. full leather, pocket-book 
for’ 


AMERICAN MAGAZINES, NEWS- 
PAPERS, and PERIODICALS Supplied on the 
most Reasonable Terms. A CATALOGUE of 
AMERICAN BOOKS (kept in Stock) will be 
Sent Post Free on application. 
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TRUBNER & CO.’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS 





THE GEOGRAPHICAL MAGAZINE, 
Edited by CLEMENTS R. MARKHAM, C.B. F.B.S, 


CONTENTS for SEPTEMBER, 


maz of pep serax. (From Personal Observations by Keith John. 
ston 


NOTES on maa 9 EXPLORATIONS in CENTRAL Asia, 
(Capt. Trotter, R E 


The AMU DARYA Sxpasereen. 
RECENT JOURNEYS in PARAGUAY. 
PARIS GEOGRAPHICAL CONGRES3. (E. G. Ravensteia), 
The VOYAGE of the CHALLENGER. (Capt. J. E. Davis, R.N.) 
REVIEWS—LOG-BOOK NOTES—CORRESPONDENCE. 
PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS—GEOGRAPHIOAL SECTION (E) of the 
BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 
Price 18. ; post (inlaid), 1s. 2d.; Annual Subscription, 14g, 


(Keith Johnston), 





The POSITIVE PHILOSOPHY of 
AUGUSTE courte. Freely Translated and Condensed by HAR. 
RIET MARTINEAU. Second Edition. In 2 vols. demy &yo, 
pp. 434 and 434, cloth, 258. 

By 


PROBLEMS of LIFE and MIND. 


GEORGE HENRY LEWES. Vol.IL. Demy 8vo. pp. 552, cloth, 16g, 


The HISTORY of CO-OPERATION in ENG. 
LAND: ite Literature and its Advocates. By GEORGE JACOB 
HOLYOAKE. Vol. I. The Pioneer Period, 1812-1814. Crown 
8vo. pp xii—420, cloth, 6a. 


The MARTYRDOM of MAN. By Winwood 


READE. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. pp. 544, cloth, 7s. éd. 


The SPIRITS’ BOOK. Containing the Prin- 
ciples of Spizitist Doctrine on the Immortality of the Soul, & 
acccrding to the Teachirgs of Spirits of High Degree, transmitted 
seeeaes various Mediums. Collected and set in order by ALLAN 
KARDEC. Translated by ANNA BLACKWELL. Crown 8yo, 
pp. 512, cloth, 78. 6d. 


The CELT, the ROMAN, and the SAXON: 
a History of the Early Inhabitants of Britain down to the Con- 
version of the Angio-Saxons to Christianity. Illustrated by the 
Ancient yoo brought to Light A ecent arch. By 
THOMAS WRIG 4. M.A. F.S.A, &. Third “Edition, 
carefully Revised, with A ditions. ons 8vo. with nearly 300 
Engravings, pp. xiv—562, cloth, 14s. 


The MESSENGER: a Poem. 


SINCLAIR, M.A. Feap. 8vo. pp. 174, cloth, 58. 


ETHNOLOGY and PHRENOLOGY as an 
AID tothe HISTORIAN. By the late J. W. JACKSON, P.AS.L 
Second Edition. With a Memoir of the Author by his Wife, 
Crown 8vo. pp. xx—324, cloth, 48, 6d. 


SAPPHO: a Tragedy, in Five Acts. By 
STELLA, Author of ‘The King’s Stratagem,’ &. With Stee} 
Engraving. Crown 8vo. pp. vii—132, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


A SHORT INTRODUCTION to the ORDI- 
NARY PRAKRIT of the SANSKRIT peauas. With a List 
of Common Irregular Prikrit Words. By E. B. COWELL, Pro- 
fessor of Sanskrit in the University of Cambridge, boas Hon. LL.D. 
of the University of Edinburgh. Crown 8vo. pp. 40, limp cloth, 3s. 6¢ 


The ILIAD and ODYSSEY of INDIA. By 


EDWIN ARNOLD, M.A. F.R.G.S. &. Feap. 8vo. pp. 24, sewed, ls. 


A DICTIONARY of the PALI LANGUAGE, 
Fy R. C. CHILDERS, Professor r§ ra and Buddhist Literature 
at University College, "London. hes go Alphabetical System 
is followed, and the Pali is beeen eeemmne Imp. 8yo. 
double columns, pp. xxii—622, cloth, 3/. 38. 


A COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR of the 
DRAVIDIAN, or s0utH- INDIAN FAMILY of LANGUAGES. 
By the Rev. R. CALDWELL, LL.D. Second Edition, Kevised and 
Enlarged. Demy ong pp. 805, cloth, 28s. 


A COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR of the 
MODERN ARYAN LANGUAGES of INDIA. JOHN 
BEAMES, Bengal Civil Service, M.R A.S. &. Vol. {I. Demy 8vo 
pp. xii—348, cloth, 168. 

*,* Copies of Vol. I. may be had, 16s. 


The HISTORY of PROTESTANT MISSIONS 
in INDIA. From their Commencement in 1706 to 1871. By the 
Rev. M. A. SHERRING, M.A. LL.B., London Mission, Benares. 
Demy 8vo. pp. 493, cloth, 1ée. 

The HISTORY of INDIA as TOLD by its 


OWN HISTORIANS: the SK Period. The Posthu- 


By Thomas 


mous Papers of the late Sir H. M. ELLIOT, K.C.B. Revisea and 
continued by Prof. JOHN DUWSON. Vol. VI. 8vo. pp. viii—57% 
cloth, 21s. 

The JATAKA; together with its COM- 


MENTARY. Now first vabliched in Pali by V. FAUSBULL. 
With a Translation by R. CHILDERS. To be completed in 
5vols. Text, Vol. I. Part 1. “om sewed, pp. 224, 78. 

The ROMANTIC LEGEND of SAKYA 
BUDDHA. From the Chinese-Sanscrit. By the Rev. SAMUEL 
BEAL. Crown 8vo. pp. xii—396, cloth, 12s. 

FU-SANG; or, the Discovery of America by 
Chinese Buddhist Priests in the Fifth oes. By CHARLES 
G@. LELAND. Crown 8vo. pp. xx—213, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

The CHINESE CLASSICS. Translated into 


Fa ich. A! Preliminar; lanatory Notes. By 
LEGGE, D.D. L pvort Il. ie Life and Works of 
Sieaee Demy 8vo. pp. 412, eloth, 128. 


AROH ZOOLOGICAL SURVEY | of 


WESTERN INDIA. Report o e First_Season’s 

the Belgim and Kalad fattiote TA an. to May, 1g By JAMES 
BURG » M.R.AS., &. Pp. vili—45. 

graphic Li phic Plates, 2%. te 


London ; Triswxr & Co, 57 and 59, Ludgate-hill, 
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WILLIAM S. BURTON, 


GENERAL FURNISHING IRONMONGER, 


BY APPOINTMENT TO H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, 
SENDS A CATALOGUE GRATIS AND POST PAID. 
Jt contains upwards of 850 Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock, with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the 80 large Show-Rooms, 
At 39, Oxford-street; 1, la, 2, 3, and 4, Newman-street; 4, 5, and 6, Perry’s-place; and 1, Newman-yard, London, W. 


HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for SILVER. 
—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, introduced more than thirty 
years ago b WILLIAM 8. BURTON, when PLATED by the patent 
rocess of Messrs. Elkington & Co., is  bexond all doubt the best article 
aext to sterling silver that can sed as such, either usefully or 
ornamentally, as by no possible test can it be distinguished from real 
, emall useful Set, guaranteed of first quality for durability and 
finish, as follows :— | Braale | Bead King’s 
jor Vv 












Patterns. Silver Thread Shell 

£. 0. d./&. 8. a.\£. a. d. 

12 Table Forks... ....-sssseeeceoree | 110 0/2 1 6193 5 0 
aa Table Spoons 110 0/3 0250 
$ Dessert Forks . 12019 01n 0 
ia ay te a ‘ 12 ¢c):1 9 O1n o 
12 Tea 8 14 0/1 00/1 20 
6 Egg Booens, sit bowis” 90 12° 6 
2 Sauce — 6 0 8 0 90 
1 Gravy Spoo € 0 8 0 90 
8 Salt Bpoone, gilt” 30) ¢6 46 
1 Mustard Spoon, gilt bowl 1 6 20 a3 
1 Pair of Sugar Tongs.. 26 86 40 
1 Pair of Fish Carvers 6136146 
1 Butter Knife ... 29 386 39 
1 Soup Ladle . 9o0 noe we 
1 Sugar Sifter... 80) 46 40 














Total... ° ocooce. | O19 313 29 CIS 0 6 
Any Article to be ‘had sively at the same prices. An Oak Chest to 
contain the above, and a relative number of Knives, &c, 2l 158. 
A geond + | of FIDDLE TRECERS = 
Spoons and Forks .. = Ri : per dozen. 
poe ~ aaa —_ Forks | on6e s 
Tea Spoons.. 0 1a ° oe 








7s and COFFEE SETS, Electro Silver, in great | 


variety, from 3l. 158. to 251. 

DISH-COVERS, Electro Silver, from 9. the set of Four to 262. 

CORNER DISHES, Electro Silver, from 71. 10s. to 181. 188. the set 
of Four; Warmers, 71. 28. 6d. to 151. 158. 

BISCUIT BOXES, from 14s. to Sl. 108, 

CRUET and LIQUEUR FRAMES, Electro Silver, &c., at propor- 
tionate prices. 

The largest Stock in existence of Plated Dessert Knives and Forks. 

snd Fish eating Knives and Forks, and Carvers. 
All kinds of Replating done by the patent process. 





ATHS and TOILET WARE. — 

The stock of each is at once the largest, newest, and most varied 
ever submitted to the Public. Gas Furnace Baths, from 62. 15s. to 
eal, 10s. ; Portable Showers, 88. 6d.; Nursery, 253 to 40a.; Hip, 15s. 2 
$82. ; Pillar Showers, 32. 10s. to 82. 8s. ; Sponging, 73. : A lar 
assortment of Hot and a Cold Plunge, ‘Vapour and Camp Shower Baths. 
Toilet Ware in great variety, from 13s. to 488. the set of three. 





AMPS of ALL SORTS and PATTERNS.— 
The collection of French Modérateur Lamps defies competition. 
The prices (complete with Chimney and Globe) vary from 8s. to 
Each Lamp is guaranteed perfect ; but to ensure their proper action, 
WILLIAM 8S. BURTON supplies Pure Colza Oj] at the Whole- 
tale Price, 38. per gallon. Modérateur Globes, full size, $s. each; 
Chimneys, 6d. each ; Cotton Wicks, 4d. per dozen. Lamps of all other 
descriptions are on Show in great variety. 





UXOLEUM. —This Oil is for burning in the Duplex 

other Lamps of a similar construction. St is a safe oil, free 

from jue 4 eetions which apply to the Petrol-ums, and is capable of 
Lat ving @ very brilliant light at a moderate cost, 1s. 2d. per h 

gallon tin. 


(LocKS, CANDELABRA, BRONZES.— 
Each article is of guaranteed quality. Clocks, from 7s. 6d. 
to 45. Candelabra, per pair, from 13s. 6d. to 162, 108, *Bronzes, from 
4s. 6d. to 162. 168, 


ENDERS, STOVES, KITCHEN RANGES, 
FIRE-IRONS, and CHIMNEY-PIECES.— Buyers of th eabove 
are requested, before finally sig to visit the SHOW-ROOMS. 
Black Register Stoves, from 9s. to 151. 18s.; Bright ditto, ormolu orna- 
ments, 31. 128. to 341. ; Bronzed | an tag ks. 9d to 101. 28.; Steel and 
Ormolu Fenders, 2U. 108. to 202. 152.; Fire-Lrous (Set of Three), 43. 6d. to 
él. 10s. ; Chimney-pieces, 11. 108. to ool. 


(JARDEN NECESSARIES, consisting of ARCHES, 
BASKETS, FLOWER-STANDS, *WIRE-WORK, & 
Garden Syringes, 4s. 6d. to 26s. Garden Rollers, 42s. to 860. 
Garden Engines, 308. to 12¢8. Garden Chairs, 78. to 32s. 
Garden Water Barrows, 458. to 87s. | Garden Seats, 208. to 1008. 
Garden Tools and Watering Pots. 

PATENT LAWN MOWERS, 252. to 12s. 
Tocut6inches ........ ue. A. ! Tecut10inches........32. 108, 
To cut 8 inches ...... | ocut 12 inches........42. 158, 

“Suitable fora Lady. 
To cut ldinches.....-. 5l. 168. | Tocut16 inches ....... 
Suitable for a Gentleman. 


61. 178, 


EDSTEADS.—The best Show of TRON and 
BRASS BEDSTEADS in the Kingdom.—A very large assort- 

ment of every Grporignen of Iron, Brass, and Composite Iron and 
Brass Bedsteads, Children’s Cots, &c., is on view in the spacious Show- 

















758. complete. 
PATENT ELONGATING COTS, to form Couch or Bedstead. Can 
by! one MY Child, Youth, or Adult. Full extended size, 6 ft. long, 2 ft. 
wide, price ‘p78. 6d. ; with set of good Wool Mattresses, copecially | 
olaesl for the three sizes, 41. 4a. This will also form a useful Couch. 





BEDSING MANUFACTURED on the Premises, 
and guaranteed by WILLIAM S. BURTON. 


For Bedsteads. | | 3 Peet. a wet 5 Feet. 













Best Straw Palliasses ........eecseceeeeee eee! 
Best French Alva Mattresses | ° 

Coloured Wool Mattresses . 
Rest Brown Wool Mattresses. 
Good White Wool Mattresses . 
Extra Super do. do... oe 
orse-hair do. ‘do. 


~ 


~ 
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Super do. Hair Stuffing “ 
French mcg gy for use over sp 
Extra Super 
Beds, Poultey, at ‘Ts. ‘Per lb. 
Best Grey Goose, at 28. 6d. per 6 
Best White do. at 3s. A per lb. el 8 

FEATHER PILLOWS, 3s. 6d. to 148.; Bolsters, from 68. to 292. 
Down Pillows, from lls. 6d, to 188. Blankets, Counterpanc 
Sheets in every variety. 
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OOD CABINET FURNITURE.—In order to 
FURNISH HOUSES completely, WILLIAM S. BURTON has, 
in addition to his other Stock, 


BED-ROOM FURNITURE. 


American Ash, Birch, Pitch Pine, &c., in proportion. 
MANU FACTORIES- 81, Newman-street, and Newman- mews. 





DINING-ROOM FURNITURE— 


Mahogany Chairs, covered in 





RAWING- ROOM FURNITURE. — Couches, | 

tees, Ottomans, Easy and Fancy Chairs, Centre Tables, Work 

Tables Teel Tables, and Card Tables. Cheffoniers and Cabinets. 

Davenports and Whatnots. Music Cabinets and Stools. The above in 
Walnut, Black and Gold, and Fancy W 





GILT CONSOLE TABLES, CHIMNEY ¢ and PIER GLASSES. 


rooms. Upwards of 150 different patterns always fixed for inspec'ion. 
These are, even in the lewest prices, of guaranteed quality, and of the 
best manufacture. 
Strong Iron Stumps, for Servants ..........++. « 128. 6d. to 228. 
pm A som a for do. +++. 188, to B58. cd. 
pee bes colours, brass Knobs, = to 1508. 
Brass ‘French Bedsteads Give exten 8. to Lida. 
Braes French, extra stro! eeerces eee 1498 to 31s. 
Half Tester Bedsteade, Sees’ fittings | ccescccccccvecccss GO OO 2408. 
{aif Tester, foot rails all bra: owe ceases 1 O08, to 4008, 
Children’s Cots, fi » 38s. 6d. to 151. 158. 
Ornamented Iron and Brass ‘Bedsteads, from *". agsoveee 208, to 35k. | 
Patent Rheiocline Couches, Militar ry Bedsteads, | 
Patent Folding Chairs, to form Bedsteads, with Test Hair ae | 


WASHSTANDS.. cccvccoccccs 3 ft. 3 ft. 6in. 4 ft. 
Good Maple or Oak’ o- da. 4d. 208. 6d. S4e. Od. 
Best Polished Pine 288. 6d. 328. Od. 868. Od. | 
Mahkogany,Circular Marbie tops 26s. 0d. 35s. Od. - 
Best do. Square Marble ditto . 63s. 0d. 708. Od. 878. 6d. 

DRAWERS. oe cece cece 3 ft. 3 ft. 6in. 4ft. 
Good Maple: or Oak. +. 288. od. 878. Od. 55a. Od. 
Reet Polished Pine oe om 578. Od. 728. 64. 95a. Od. 
Best Mahogany .. ee eo Fas. 6d. 9528. Od. 1308. 0d. 

payers TABLES 8 ft. $ft.6in. 4 ft. 

ood Maple or Oak, with drawers 178. Od. 2is. 6d. 258. Od. 
a Polished Pine dit 25s. 6d. 29a. 0d. 335. Od. 
Best Mahogany ditto -. 458. 0d. 478. 6d. 55a. Od. 

WARDROBES, with Drawers, Trays, and Hanging Space— 

4 ft. 4ft. 6in. 5 ft. 
Good Maple or Oak ee o- 1050. 0d. 115s. 1272. 64: 
Rest Polished Pine es «+ 1758. 0d. 1908. Od. 2008. Od, 
Best Mahogany 230s. Od. 2558. Od. 2908. Od. 


leather, stuffed horsehair +» 328. Od, B58. Od. 428. 0d. | 
Mahogany Couches 058. Od. 1452. 0d. fives. Od. 
Mahogrny Dining- Tabies, telescope 

action, size 8 ft. by 4 ft. .. 1358. Od. 1558. 0d, 190s. 0d. 

_ wide 4ft.éin. 5 ft. 6 ft. 

Mahogany Sideboards £10 08. £11 108, 

With Plate-glass backs . £10 5a. £15 15a. £23 08. 
Easy Chairs, stuffed horsehair - 878. 6d. 56s. 658. to 1808. 


| (CUTLERY, Warranted.—The most varied Assort- 


J ment of TABLE CUTLERY 
| Saleat WILLIAM §, BURTON'S, > ‘B¢ orld, all warranted, fe om 
| Table |Dessert|Carver*. 








| ‘The Blades are all of the finest steel. | Knives. Knives q 
| oma 

| | ad. | a. d.| #8. d. 

| Sttpeh very handles « vonee oe oo OT Ganem 10; ll Oo 70 

do. balance powsone ae | a el nat? © 

a do. fite ‘ivory do. eoececcceces GO 23 0) #2 0 8 0 

do. svesee GO. | 33 0) 97 0/ 10 6 

| ‘ do. ents “=, .. do | 39 0) 30 0] WwW 6 

4 do. finest Artieas ivory do. *.°. do. 6 0' 3 0\' 46 

with silver ferules ........ do. | 45 0| 38 0| 17 @ 

. With silvered blades ...... do, 50 #0 bb oO 

Nickel electro-silvered handles.... do. | 23 0 190: 7 6 





| K MTCHEN REQUISITES, arranged in Four 
Sets, each complete in itself. : l« 
8.4.8. 2d. £. 8. 4.\8. 8. a. 
%iisa7 ii bila deas S 
she 01171610 81911319 > 


110011 345 8 32014 8812 & 


KITCHEN UTENSILS......... 
BRUSHES and TURNERY ...... 
Total per Set ... 
PAPIER- -MACHE and IRON TEA TRAYS.— 
An assortment of TEA TRAYS and WAITERS, wholly unpre- 


cedented, whether as to extent, variety, er novelty. 
oVAL PAPIER-MACHE TRAYS 


















| set ofthree...... +» from 26a. to 10 guin 
| Ditto IRON ditto from 10s. todguinenn 
| WAITERS, CAKE, and BREAD BASKETS. 





TEA URNS, of LONDON MAKE ONLY.— 

The largest assortment of London-made BRONZE TEA URNS 
aud KETTLES in the ans (including all the recent novelties) is on 
Sale, from 84s. to 6l. 158 


D2 COVERS and HOT-WATER DISHES, 


in every variety, and of the newest Patterns. 


— TIN DISH COVERS, 16s. - the Set of Six. 
| Elegant modern patterns, 478. 6d. to the Set. 
ae ne with Bilversplated Handles, 3, 158. 6d. to 
et «| 
ELBCTRO-PLATED, 91. to 242. the Set of Four. 
— CK TIN HOT-WATER DISHES, with wells for gravy, 178 


0 308. 
BRITANNTA METAL, 252. to 80a. 
ELECTRO-PLATED on Britannia Metal, full size, 51. 5s. 
Ditto, on Nickel, full size, 9. 





OAL SCOOPS.—The prices vary from 2s. 4d. to 
150: 
Plain black open Scoops, from 2s, 4d. 
Do. do. zinc lined, from 5s. 3d. 


| 
. 6d. 
| Do. do. with fancy ornamentation, from 1 
Highly im = one on oqnemented, and fitted with imitation ivory 
ndles, from 
Thee ine is -_ a choice selection of Wooten Coal Boxes, with iron and 
untings, from 43s. to 1 





OAL ECCNOMISER.—This Grate, in its con- 
| struction, is the reverse of an ordinary Register Stove: all 4 
| heating surface stands out prominentiy in nay room. The canopy form 
| a hot-air chamber; the cold air, introduced at the 1, — passes -- 


the sides and back through a series of gills, and, ha me heated, 
proceeds through a perforation at the top “< mes — Me AH is 
afforded for the access of external air when desi ct back of t 


Grate ia so constructed as to consume the smoke rst m the fie. 
and the body is arranged to admit of slow and Fae} perfect combustion. 
For the omoke that is made an outies Be is orerige ed af a nozzle, which ia 
the only part of the Grate that requ fixed. 

The STOVE is in operation in TWO e 3 - the SHOW ROOMS. 


PORTABLE ICE- 





EFRIGERATORS or 








.-. 
Patent Ventilating, with Waeter Cistern and Filter, from 
a large Cabinet ditto, 141. 10s. to 171. 58.; Ice Pails or Pots, 88. 6d. to 
308.; ditto, Moulds, 88. to 14s. ; ditto, Maing Machines, 21. 108. to 4t. 


HOUSES. 
ORDINARY CONSTRUCTION. PATENT YENTILATING Do. 
ec! 

£310 0 piypire . 04 40 

450 : 550 
50 0 610 © 

| 610 0 713 0 

| 717 0 ~ 960 

| seeee 1015 0 

| 6l. Be. 





| Grtioe ngew in GLASS or METAL. — All 
A, rs new and choice in Brackets, Pendants, aud Chandeliers, 
Passages, and Dwelling-rooms, from 128. to 23h 

raed as le. 10. 9d. 





THE VANS DELIVER GOODS IN LONDON AND ITS SUBURBS AS UNDER:— 


TWICE DAILY:—Bayswater. | 


#4 Belsize Park. City. 
DAILY: { Brompton, Chelsea. 


Camden Town. 


| St. John’s Wood. | West End (all Parts). 


MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, and FRIDAY:—Fulham, Hammersmith. 


TUESDAY, THURSDAY, and SATURDAY :— 
WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY:—Dalston. | 


| Haverstock Hill. Holloway. | Kensington. Kilburn. | Pimlico. 
Highbury. Islington. Kentish Town. Notting Hill. Shepherd’s Bush. 
Borough, Camberwell. Herne Hill. Lambeth. Tulse Hill. | Wandsworth. 
Brixton. Clapham. Kennington. Peckham. Walworth, 
Hackney. | Hampstead. | Holloway (Upper). | Highgate. | Kingsland, 


Goods beyond the above-named places delivered by special arrangement. 
The cost of delivering Goods to the most distant parts of the Unitei Kinzdom by Railway is trifling. WILLIAM S. BURTON will always undertake delivery at a small fixed rate. 
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Now ready, No. VII. for SEPTEMBER, price 6d. with Illustrations 
and Plan of P: ii, 


LL the WORLD OVER: an Illustrated Monthly 
Travel, Jecieent, Legend, and Research. Edited 
by EDWIN HODDE ER, F R.G 


‘A LOVE Le age or, prme d Manew * by T. Ambrose Heath, 
Author of * Birds o fomten’ commences in this Number. 

Vol I. now read ly bound, taining Six Maps and 
mumerous Illustrations, price 4s. 6d. 

London: Thomas Cook & Son, Ludgate-circus, E.C. ; 
Stoughton, Pat Paternoster-ro Tow. 


T** 2 
No. CXCIV. Price Threepence. 


Contents. 
LEADING ARTICLES :— 
Marsbal MacMahon's Award. 
Speed and Chea; apeoss of Cosminge and Information. 
Commerce and Diplomacy. 
Petty Jealousies. 
Murder of d 
SERICULTURE (with Iilustretion). 
An AROTIC COLONY. II. 
FLORA of NEW ZEALAND. 
CORRESPONDENCE :— 
South African A ffairs—Fisheries of Newfoundland, &c. 
LATEST INTELLIGENCE from— 





Hodder & 


OLONIE S 





Qand yy 





Australia. | South Africa. 
New Zealand. anada 
West Indies. River Plate. 


| 
Also, Home News for Colonial Readers. 
Office for Advertisements. Subscriptions (7s. per annum), &c., 8S. W. 
Silver & Co. 66 and 67, Cornhill, London. 
Next Issue, September 18. 


A PROTESTANT CHURCH in PARI3.—See 
the BUILDER of THIS WEEK (4d., or by post. 4)d.) for View 
and Plan of Church de L’Etoile; also View of Notre Dame at Hal— 
The Company of Stationers—The Masonic Fraternity— Position of the 
Channel Tunnel—Papers on Art and Sanitary Subjects, &. 

46, Catherine-street, W.C. ; and all Newsmen. 


LONDON LIBRARY, 12, ST. JAMES’S-SQUARE. 
Just published, & in 1 vol. super-royal 8vo. pp. 1,062, price 128. to 
Members, 16s, to Non-Members, 
AFALOCUE of the LONDON LIBRARY. 
rth Edition, with Preface, Laws and Regulations, List of 
Members, and Classified Index of Subjects. 


Now ready, Fourth Edition, 8vo. price 16s. 


RITISH ETHNOLOGY. — The PEDIGREE 

of the ENGLISH PEOPLE: an Argument, Historical and 

Scientific, on the Formation and Growth of the Nation, with especial 

Reference to the Toceepeceee of the Celtic Aborigines. By THOMAS 
NICHULAS, M.A. Pb.D. PF. , &e. 











. mndon : ‘Siw and Co. 


Just published, in small 8vo. price 5s. cloth, 


HE ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY of the 

RIGHT LINE and OIROLE. For the Use of Schools and Col- 

leges. By WILLIAM A, WILLOOK, D.D., formerly Fellow of Trinity 
College, Dublin. 





London: Longmans and Oo. 


Just published, in 18mo. price 28. 6d. cloth, 


ATIN PROSE, for JUNIOR CLASSES, through 

the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By G. 8S. STEWARD, M_A., Christ 

Church, Oxford, late Assistant-Master in Queen's College and Colombo 
Academy, Ceylon. 





London: Longmans and Co. 





Just published, in crown 8vo. price 1s. cloth, 
ATINE REDDENDA ; or, Miscellaneous Sen- 


tences for Translation into Latin Prose. With Exercises in 
Oratio Obliqua. By C. 8. JERRAM, M.A., Trin. Coll. Oxon. 
By the same Editor, in crown 8vo. price 2s. 6d. 
MILTON’S LYCIDAS and EPITAPHIUM 
DAMONIS. With Notes and other Aids for Students. 
London: L and Co. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1575. 
Just published, in 12mo. price 28. éd. cloth, 
IVY, BOOK. XXII. With Grammatical and 
Explanatory otes, and a Vocabulary of Proper Names. Edited, 
for the = of Candidate ce qualifying for the + ~pacmead Local Exami- 
nations, by the J. D.D., 0: 
Send ion: Longmans ona! Co. 
Of whom may be had, uniform, price 2s. 6d. 
LIVY, BOOK XXIII. Latin Text, with English 
Notes, as above, by the same EDITOR. Third Edition. 
DEAN MERIVALE’S HISTORY OF ROME, 
In One Volume, crown 8vo. with Five Maps, price 7s. 6d. 
ENERAL HISTORY of ROME, from the Foun- 
dation of the City a the Fall of Augustalis, B.C 753—A.D. 476 


By the V Rey. ©. ME yd D.D., Dean of Ely; Author of 
* History e Romans under the Empire,’ * Fall of the Roman 
Republic, &e. 


book, in the highest , extracts are not the work of a 
ouk of the word; that is to say, | eaeay trifler, nor are they words 











every part of the "subject has re-| lightly weighed. They are the 
ceived due and proportionate atten- genuine cy careful work of a 
tion ; there are not y pages | scholar, ri Pe in his experience of 

matters, life as well as of books. We feel 


that Dr. Merivale has given to the 
world a good and lasting work.” 
Educational Times. 


show that the author can a) eee 
ciate the art of strategy... ese | 


London: : ee and Co. 


Just published, crown 8vo. en extra, price “4 6d. with Map of the 
District and 40 Illustration 
YW ORKSOP, and SHER- 


“The DUKERY,” 
WOOD FOREST. 
be Fate je: is one g A, 4. bent 6 books we have met with fora 
tele, i love for his task, and very valuable 
t, Diimienae pron oy considerable literary tact. . The illustra- 
tions to this volume are, like itself, unpretending and ‘good ” 
enaum. 


Ath 
mo White has ora bo judgment in editing his work en Sher- 
‘wood Forest... .. Mr. White's book has one great advantage—it is really 
wanted.”— Westm: 
“He i shown fmfinite t aes in the selection of the illustrations, as, 
indeed, he mn any —G of what it is not too much to calla 
volume "— Nol 
“This pee admirable teeta va baton ”— Bookseller. 
outa Pp aed Ci usef jame..... Mr. White is full of infor- 
* One of the nicest, hy senile, and faultless of to hical 
books.”—Reliquary. sigh 
London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co, Worksop: Robert White. 








HE AMERICAN CABLES: a Review of Recent 
Telegraph Legislation in Canada. By F. W. CHESSON. Price 1s. 
London: Effingham Wilson, Royal Exchange. 
Just published, 8vo. price 1s. 


ONCONFORMITY on the WARD) 
BEECHER CASE. 


T. B. Bumpus, 2, George-yard, Lombard-street. | 








Now ready, price 1s. post free, 


HE GEOLOGICAL EVIDENCES of the ANTI- 


ITY of MAN RE-CONSIDERED: an Essay. By THOMAS 
KARK OALLARD ¥.0-8 ap. Be 


Blliot f Stock, 62, Paternoster-row, London, E.C. 


New Edition, éto. fancy hoards, price 88. 6d. 


OHN LEECH’S ETCHINGS. Comprising 51 of 
the best of this inimitable Artist’s Sketches ; with Explanatory | 
Letter-press. | 
London: William Tegg & Co. Pancras-lane, Cheapside. 








Demy 4to. fancy boards, gilt edges, 108. 6d. | 
EORGE CRUIKSHANK (ILLUSTRATIONS 


by) Comprising 82 Selected Illustrations on Steel, Stone, and 
Wood. With Letter-press Description. 
London: William Tegg & Co. Pancras lane, Cheapside 


Tenth Thousand, 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d.; half calf, 10s. 6d. 
yING’S (JOSEPH) INTEREST TABLES, cal- 


culated at Five per Cent. With numerous useful Tables of 
Foreign Moneys, Weights, &c. Commission Tables, calculated from 
One Eighth per Cent. to Five per Cent. 
London: William Tegg & Co. Pancras-lane, Cheapside. 








Limp cloth, 1s.; free by post, 1s. 1d. 


ACONICS ; or, Good Words of the Best Authors. 
Collected by WILLIAM TEGG, Editor of *The Mixture for Low 
Spirits,’ &c. 
London: William Tegg & Co. Pancras-lane, Cheapside. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, 
For SEPTEMBER. 
Contents. 
An AMERICAN’S IMPRESSIONS of ENGLAND. By H. White. 
ORIGIN of DIVINE MYTHS in INDIA. By A. C. Lyall. 
SOPHOCLES. By John Addington Symonds. 
WOMEN at the SWISS UNIVERSITIES. By G. Jenner. 
DIDEROT. The Enc. clopadia. By the Editor. 
The WORKMEN’S VIULTORY. By Henry Crompton. 
BEAUCHAMP’S CAREER. Chaps. 41—43. By George Meredith. 
CRITICAL NOTICE. By Lord Lytton. 
CHAPMAN & HALL, 193, Piccadilly. 


NEW NOVEL BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


The WAY WE LIVE NOW. By 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE. With Forty Illustrations. 2 vols. 
demy Syo, 21s, 

From the Times, August 24, 1875. 

““*The Way We Live Now’ is only too faithful a portraiture of the 
manners and customs of the English at the latter part of the nineteenth 
ceutury... Mr. Trollope’s band has not lost its cunning, nor his mind 
its habit of just observation....In conclusion, it may fairly be declared 
that this is one of Mr Trollope’ 8 very best stories, and that it ought to 
accomplish more good in its generation than its ostensible mission of 
merely amusing or interesting its readers.” 


NEW NOVEL BY OUIDA. 


SIGNA: a Story. By Ouida. 


crown 8yo. 318, 6d. 











3 vols. 


From the Spectator. 

“ Not only does the interest of the tale never flag, but there is scarcely 
ae which does not contain either some fine bit of description of 
animate or inanimate nature, some clever touch which shows how 
a’ she understands Italian men of the class she has undertaken 

to portray,or some scrap of prose poetry in a reminiscence of times gone 
by, or a peep into the art-world of the present day. ‘ Sigua’ is a poetic, 
and at the same time an inexpressibly saddening story.” 


NEW NOVEL BY T. A. TROLLOPE. 


DIAMOND CUT DIAMOND, and 
other Stories. By THOMAS ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. 2 vols 
crown 8yo. 21s. 

CHAPMAN & HALL, 193, Piccadilly. 





FRANK BUCKLAND'S NEW WORK. 


LOG-BOOK of a FISHERMAN and | 
ZOOLOGIST. By FRANK BUCKLAND. With numerous Lilus- | 
trations, large crown 8vo. 128. 

From the Graphic. j 

“We welcome once more the freshest and most genial of the many | 
writers who aim at popularizing among us habits of observation, and | 
the intelligent love of natural history.” 


The PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. By | 
F.JAGOR. Withnumerous Illustrationsanda Map. Demy 8vo. 163. 
From the Spectator. 

* We do not call to mind any previous work of travel which deals at | 
all with the interior of the Philippines, or that any other writer has | 
given us a notion of the lavish me beauties and treasures of the 
richly-endowed island kingdom. In the present instance, the writer 
supplements his personal observation by carefully-acquired information 
from official and scientific sources, and gives usav wg which deserves 
the highest praise forits p its arr ts interest, and 
its modesty.” 


CHapMaNn & Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 





| 88; and ZOOLOGY, Vol. I 


| HAVET’S HOUSEHOLD FRENCH 


| Sir Charles Reed, F.S 


———_—_— 
8vo. price ls. 
| HE POETRY of the FUTURE. — The 
MISSING RIB in SHAKESPEARE, &c. 
Williams & Norgate, London and Edinburgh. 





Just published, Third Edition, crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 7s. 64. (postage, eg) 


MANUAL of the MOLLUSCA; being a Treatige 
m Recent and Fossil Shells. By Dr. S. P. Woop ARD,A. 
With Appendix by RALPH TATE ALS, F, La 
Plates and ecdeute. ” — a 
London: Lockwood & Co. 7, Stationers’ Hall-court, 





Just published, 4to. price 11. 


RNITHOLOGICAL MISCELLANY. PaarIt. 
(with 10 Illustrations), BRITISH BIRDS. By GEORGE DAW: 
Dion ROWLEY, M.A. F. Zz S, Member of the British Ornithologist’s 
London: = pow & Co. Li 
wines i udgate-hill, E.C.; Bernard Quaritch, 





LINNEAN SOCIETY. 
Now ready, 


RANSACTIONS of the LINNEAN SOCIETY 

of LONDON. Soqead Series. poeAsy. Vol. I. Part I. price 
Part I. price 1. 48. 

Sold by Longman & Co. Paternoster-row; and by Mr. Kippist, 

Apartments of the sepry f Burlington House, Piccadilly. a A 

Boclety are requssted to apols fe Se, Kippiot for thell Oana 

ety requeste a t r. i: r their C 
the hours of 12 and 40 “clock. des — a 


al S 








METHOD. 





; sontes in Colleges and Schools throughout the British Empire, the 
uate States of America, and International Establishments on the 
Continent of Europe. 


HAVET’S FIRST FRENCH BOOK; 


or, Lessons 
for Beginners. 1s. 6d. 


HAVET’S FRENCH CLASS-BOOK. Part I 
Grammar, Exercises, Reader, Dictionary, &c. 43. 
HAVET’S FRENCH CLASS-BOOK. Part II, 


Syntax and Peculiarities, with Exercises. 33. 6d. 


HAVET’S FRENCH STUDIES: Conversations, 
Readings, Exercises, &c. 58. 6d. 
HAVET’S FRENCH a neg cg enelish 


Prose Writers, to be done into French. 33.6d.—KE 


a 4 
sational Introduction. 3s. 





GERMAN ON HAVET’S SYSTEM. 
FIRST GERMAN BOOK: German Lessons for 
Beginners. 1s. 6d. 


GERMAN STUDIES, on the Plan of ‘French 
Studies." 4s. 


| GERMAN COM POSITION, on the Plan of ‘ French 


Composition, 3s. 6d.—KEY, 





HAVET’S ENGLISH FOR FRENCH PEOPLE. 
L’ANGLAIS ENSEIGNE aux FRANGAIS 


Méthode pratique sur un plan entidrement neuf. 450 pee. ben 6d 
‘ust out. 
penien: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Paris: Galignani, 224, Rue de 
vou. 





HCENTX FIRE OFFICE, Lomparp-stReet 
and CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—Established 1782, 
Prompt and Liberal Logs Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
GEORGE WM. LOVELL, 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD. 


Established 1824, and Incorporated by Royal Charter, 


QcCoTTisH UNION FIRE and LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
L4 


Secretaries, 





London: 37, Cornhill; Edinburgh and Dublin. 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
FLEET-STREET, LONDON. 





Invested Assets on 31st Renner, 1874 25,5470 
Income for the past Yea: eo 512,730 
Amount Paid cn Death. a December last 10,228,346 


Reversionary Bonus allotted for the Five Years 
ended 3ist December last 662,104 
Aggregate Reversionary Bonuses hitherto allotted 5,523,138 
Forms of Proposal, &c., will be sent on application to the Vffice., 


ATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 
FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE, 
48, GRACECHURCH-STREET, LON nal 
Established 1835. 
Trustees. 

Alderman Sir Charles “ hetham. Joseph Fell Christy, Esq. 
Sir Thomas Ohambers, Q.C., M.P. 

ie noo Gross Annual Income, 

300,000, £438,000. 
Total proory realized, 
2,800,000. 
The Profits are applied in Redustion of the Premium, or as an 
Addition to the Sum Assured. 

NEXT DIVISION OF PROFITS, NOVEMBER 2, 1877. 

Prospectus and Proposal Form forwarded on application. 

HENRY RANCEB, Secretary. 








THIS DAY IS 


PUBLISHED, 


HISTORY OF THE ROYAL COMPANY OF ARCHERS. 


THE QUEEN’S BODY-GUARD FOR SCOTLAND. 


By JAMES BALFOUR PAUL, Advocate of the Scottish Bar. 
Crown 4to. with Portraits and other Illustrations, 2/. 2s. 


Wittiam Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London, 
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MR. -GLADSTONE ON ROME, 
: Now ready, One Volume, 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


ROME AND THE NEWEST FASHIONS 
IN RELIGION. 


THREE TRACTS. 
By the Ricat Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 
CoLLecTeD Eptrion. With a New Preface. 


CONTENTS. 
THE VATICAN DECREES—VATICANISM—THE POPE'S SPEECHES. 


+* ‘The POPE'S SPEECHES,’ with the Preface and General Title, may be had separately. Price 2s, 6d. 
Joun Morray, Albemarle-street. 





On THURSDAY, the 9th of September, will be published, post 8vo. price 3s. 6d. cloth, 


THE DAY DREAMS 


OFA 


SLEEPLESS MAN. 


Being a Series of Papers recently contributed to the STANDARD, 
By FRANK IVES SCUDAMORE, Eszq., C.B. 
** Sleepless himself to furnish others sleep.” 
London : GrirritH & Farray. 





NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘HAPPY THOUGHTS,’ 


ABOUT BUYING A HORSE. 


By F. C. BURNAND,. 
Author of ‘ Happy Thoughts,’ ‘ Out of Town,’ ‘The New Sandford and Merton,’ &c. 
In small 8vo, cloth, price Half-a-Crown. 
Brappury, AGNEw & Co. 9, Bouverie-street, E.C. 





London: 





Price 3s. 6d. cloth, 
TWENTIETH EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED, 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


By C. P. MASON, B.A., 
. Fellow of University College, London. 


“ Always distinguished among the innumerable works of this class by its precision of statement and definition, it forms, 
with the additions which have now been made to it, a manageable historical grammar for schools, and one of the most accurate 
and reliable which a teacher can put in the hands of his class.” —Educational J'imes. 


In the present Edition the Section on Composition and Derivation has been rewritten, with the introduction of 
much New Matter and various important Improvements. 


London: GrorGe Bett & Sons, York-street, Covent-garden. 


HOSTAGES TO FORTUNE: the New Novel. By M. E. BRADDON. 








MISS BRADDON’S NEW NOVEL. 
In 8 vols. at all Libraries, 


HOSTAGES TO FORTUNE 
By the AUTHOR of ‘LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET,’ &c. 


London: JoHN MaxweELL & Co. 





HOSTAGES TO FORTUNE: the New Novel. By M. E. BRADDON. 


In 1 vol. demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


TRAVELS IN PORTUGAL. 


By JOHN LATOUCHE. 
With Illustrations by the Right Hon. T. Sotheron Estcourt, 
From the TIMES. 


“An enterprising tourist, desirous tc ventune upon comparatively apntie ground, can hardly hope for a more genial 
and entertaining fellow- traveller than Mr. John Lat .Mr. d to see much and to judge correctly 
and as a description of the people, of their manners and habits, his ae poms t fail to be read with lively interest Guongheuk’ ; 


From the PALL MALL GAZETTE. 


**Mr. Latouche has produced a singularly agreeable and interesting book... 
and a historian, but of a very acute observer of men and manners.” 


From the SPECTATOR. 


**Mr, Latouche’s Travels are delightfully written..... His book is as fair as it is pleasant, as full of information as it is 
sparkling with humour.” 


London: Warp, Lock & TyriER, Warwick House, Paternoster-row. 











..It is obviously the work not only of a scholar 
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ACCIDENTS WILL HAPPEN! 


Provide against the Losses that follow by taking a Policy, 
AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 


oF THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
THE 
OLDEST axp LARGEST ACCIDENTAL ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman. 





or paid, 915,0001. 
ay A: CORNHILL and 10, REGENT siber LONDON, a 
H. J. NICOLL, 


ERCHANT CLOTHIER to the Queen, the 
al Fomily, | We the Courts of pamees Army, noo ane 


and bs, Oo 


N 


Roy: 
Civil Outhtter, 41 118, 120, Regent-stree 
Loudon. Also at 10, Mosle street, iia Manchester 1 50, Bold-strest, 
pool, and 39, New-street, 





R GENTLEMEN.—H. J. NICOLL’S Shoot- 

ing, Tourist, and Yachting Suits from Three Guineas. Water- 
roof Tweed O ts, with R Pockets, 20s. and @ls.; in 
elton cloths, 42s. 








OR BOYS.—H. J. NICOLL'S Sea-side Novelties 

in Suits and Dresses. Washing Suits of Cloth, from 

10s. 6d ; of Serge and Drill materials, from 15+. 64. Knickerbocker 

and Play Suits, in Angola Cloths, from 2ls. Light Tweed Overcoats, 
from l4s ; ditto Melton, from 2is. 





OR LADIES.—RIDING HABITS, from 
Three to Eight Guineas; Riding Tones and ao, Waterproot 
Tweed and Cheviot Cloaks and Uls 4 Morning 
Costumes and Promenade Jackets of epecial designs designs and materials. 





*.* H. J. NICOLL has established Agencies 
throughout the United Kingdom. Wholesale py em 45, War- 
wick-street, in the rear of the Regent-street Premises, London. 





ARLAND & FISHER, 
33, SOUTHAMPTON-STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
ART DECORATORS. 
Church and Domestic Decoration, Painted Majolica Tiles, Em 
broidery, Paper Hangings, and Art Furniture. 


HL ORNE’S POMPEIAN DECORATIONS 


ROBERT HORNE, 
HOUSE DECORATOR and PAPER-HANGING 
MANUFACTURER. 
1, GRACECHURCH -STREET, LONDON, E.0. 
By Special Appointment to His Majesty the King of Italy. 


G TAINED GLASS WINDOWS 
and CHURCH DECORATIONS. 


HEATON, BUTLER & BAYNE, 
GARRICK-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN, LONDON. 
Prize Medal.—London and Paris. 


SORT YOUR PAPERS INTO 


TONE’S PATENT BOXES. 
Sold by all Stationers. 
Full particulars, post free, of 
HENRY STONE, 
PATENTEE and MANUFACTURER, BANBURY. 


OYAL IRISH LINEN WRITING PareEs 
and ENVE..UPES.—Makers Name and following Trade 
woven in every sheet. First Quality, ** ROYAL IRISH” LINEN ane 
Crown; Secoud Quality, *BORE FLAX,” Irish Harp and Crown 
Sold by all Stationers. Samples post for 64.—Wholesale of 
MARCUS WARD & CO. Royal Ulster Works, Belfast and London. 


joserr GILLOTT’S 


CELEBRATED 


STEEL PENS. 
Sold by all Stationers throughout the World. 


HUBB’S FIRE-RESISTING SAFES and 

THIEF- RESISTING Ww = can be obtained in London only 

at CHUBB & SONS, 57, 8t. Paul’s-churchyard, E.C., and 68, St. 
James’s-street, 8. W. Price List sent post-free. 


IN CONSEQUENCE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS OF 
EA & PERRINS’ SAUCE 
Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA & PERRINS have adopted a NEW LABEL, 
Bearing their Signature, 
“LEA & PERRINS,” 


Which will be placed on every Bottle of bh gpneny am gd 
SAUCH after this date, and without which none is genuine. 

Sold Wholesale by the greene, Fer orcester ; oes em, 
London ; and Export Vilmen gener: y Dealers in 
throughout =. 

November, 187: 


E. LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES, 
and eS LAZENBY & SUN, Sole Proprietors 
of the celebrated and > ~y— rs of the PICKLES. 


Rece: 
SAUC. and CON SE TS so lon distinguished 
by _ beg to remind the ei thee that every article prepared by 
nadulterated. 92, Wigmore-street, 
P uare); and 18, 





























their name, 
them is guaranteed as entirely 
Cavendish-square (late 4, 
Trinity-street, London, S.E. 


ARVEY’'S SAUCE.—CAl vee. .— the 


of this 
Sc SS ee fe n pears the 
label used so many years, bye capeney 


DiNNEVoKD's FLUID MaGN#SIA. 


The best remedy for ACIDITY of the STOMAOH, 
HEARTBURN, HEADACHE, GOUT, and INDIGESTION; 
And the best mild aperient for Delicate Constitutions ; 

adapted fo LADIES, CHILDREN, and INFANTS, 
DINNEFORD & CO. 172, New Bond-street, London ; 
and of all Chemists throughout the World. 
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NOW READY, complete in Four Volumes, price 24s.; or Two Double Volumes, price 21s. 


THE BIBLE EDUCATOR. 


Edited by the Rev. Professor PLUMPTRE, D.D. 
WITH ABOUT FOUR HUNDRED ILLUSTRATIONS AND MAPS. 


1,500 pages, extra crown 4to. 








SUMMARY OF OONTENTS. 


ANIMALS OF THE BIBLE. 
By the Rev. W. HOUGHTON, M.A. F.L.S. 


ARK OF THE COVENANT. 
By the Very Rev. R. PAYNE SMITH, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. 


APOCRYPHA, BOOKS OF THE. 
By the Rev. Prof. PLUMPTRE, D.D. 


BOOKS OF.THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
By the Very Rev. R. PAYNE SMITH, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. 
Rev. SAMUEL COX. 
Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of DERRY. 
Rev. Prof. PLUMPTRE, D.D. 
Rev. Il. DEANE, M.A. 
Rev. A. 8S. AGLEN, M.A. 
Rev. CANON RAWLINSON, M.A, 
Rev. Prof. STANLEY LEATHES, M.A, 
BOOKS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
By the Rev. Prof. PLUMPTRE, D.D. 
Rey. 8. G. GREEN, D.D. 
Rev. T. TEIGNMOUTH SHORE, M A. 
BIBLE WORDS. 
By the Rev. CANON VENABLES, M.A. 


BIBLE PSYCHOLOGY. 
By the Rev. J. B, HEARD, M.A. 


BETWEEN THE BOOKS. 
By the Rev. G. F. MACLEAR, D.D. 
CHERUBIM AND SERAPHIM. 
By the Rev. 8S, CLARK, M.A. 
CANON OF THE OLD TESTAMENT AND APOCRYPHA. 
By the Rev. Prof. PLUMPTRE, D.D. 
THE COINCIDENCES OF SCRIPTURE. 
By the Rev. Prof. PLUMPTRE, D.D. 
CONTRASTS OF SCRIPTURE. 
By the Rev. T. TEIGNMOUTH SHORE, M.A. 
DIFFICULT PASSAGES EXPLAINED. 
By the Rev. C. J. VAUGHAN, D.D, 
Rev. H. D. M. SPENCE, M.A. 
Rev. CANON ELLIOTT, B.D. 
Rev. CANON BARRY, D.D. 
Ven. ARCHDEACON WOOLLCOMBE, M.A. 
DISEASES OF THE BIBLE. 
By W. A. GREENHILL, M.D., Oxon. 
EASTERN GEOGRAPHY OF THE BIBLE. 
? By the Rev. H. W, PHILLOTT, M.A. 


“The editor, Professor Plumptre, has gathered round him a staff of contri- | 
,Joptors equal to that of any 


of the more pretentious Biblical Dictionaries. For 
ilies and Sunday-school teachers it will be a mine of riches.” 
: British Quarterly Review. 
“In the execution of the work the editor and publishers have been fortunate 
an securing the co-operation of many contributors whose names cannot fail to 
command respectful attention, and will be a guarantee for general accuracy and 


excellence....... It is obviously impossible to specify in detail all that claims and | 


deserves favourable notice in the volume before us. We have already indicated the 
great variety of topics which are treated of, and it must suffice to say that for the 

Joly a storehouse of reliable information. The cuts are numerous 
ted; presenting admirable illustrations of the descriptions in the text. 


Its two qualities seem excellence and cheapness. It is a comprehensive and 


valuable work, giving a great variety of interesting papers, ably written, deep and | 
| to Oriental habits and customs; and the pulpit lacks the means of pictorial illus- 
| tration which are at the editor’s command. The ‘ Bible Educator’ is not only the 


> 


full enough for students, but at the same time happily ‘ popular.’ ’— Record. 
“The pu of this publication deserves thoughtful consideration, and will 
perhaps excite criticism. It is not intended as a mere Biblical’ or Theological 
ictionary, though its articles throw no little light on questions belonging to those 








ETHNOLOGY OF THE BIBLE, 
By the Rev. Prof. LEE, D.D. 
GEOGRAPHY OF THE BIBLE. 
By Major WILSON, RE, F-R.S, 
HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH BIBLE. 
By the Rev. Prof. MOULTON, D.D. 
IDOLS OF MOAB. 
By F. R. CONDER, C.E, 
ILLUSTRATIONS FROM EASTERN MANNERS AND CUSTOMS. 
By the Rey. C. GINSBURG, LL.D. 
Rey. A. EDERSHEIM, D.D. 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF HOLY SCRIPTURE FROM COINS, MEDAIS, 
AND INSCRIPTIONS. 
By the Rev. CANON RAWLINSON, M.A. 
Rev. Prof. PLUMPTRE, D.D. 
INSPIRATION OF HOLY SCRIPTURE. 
By the Rev. F. W. FARRAR, D.D. F.R.S, 


MINERALS OF THE BIBLE. 
By the Rev. Prof. DEANE, D,Sc. F.G.S, 


MUSIC OF THE BIBLE. 
By JOHN STAINER, M.A. Mus.D. 


MEASURES, WEIGHTS, AND COINS OF THE BIBLE. 
By F.R. CONDER, C.E. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT FULFILLED IN THE NEW. 
By the Rev. Prof. MILLIGAN, D.D. 


PLANTS OF THE BIBLE, 
By W. CARRUTHERS, F.R.S. 


PERFUMES OF THE BIBLE. 
By G, C. M. BIRDWOOD, M.D. Edin. 


POETRY OF THE BIBLE. 
By the Rev. A. 8, AGLEN, M.A. 


SCRIPTURE BIOGRAPHIES. 
By the Rev. W. HANNA, D.D. LL.D. 
Rev. Prof LEE, D.D. 
Rev. CANON NORRIS, M.A. 
Rev. W. BENTIAM, B.D. 
Rev. CANON VENABLES, M.A. 
Rev. H. ALLON, D.D. 


URIM AND THUMMIM. 
By the Rev. Prof. G. DEANE, D.Sc. F.G.S, 

departments of investigation and thought ; but in view of the present ‘ indefinite 

doubt’ upon matters connected with the Bible, by which some people are tormented, 


| it fearlessly presents the results of the latest and most searching criticism to which 
| the sacred books have been subjected. 
| projectors have intented.”—Christian World. 


We believe that the work will be what its 


“ We have no hesitation in placing ‘The Bible Educator’ beyond and above 
any similar work which has yet appeared in this country, for the value of its 
authority and varied extent of its information.”—Standard. 

‘* Contains a mass of interesting Biblical lore arranged with great care, and the 
information is so pleasantly conveyed that the student imbibes it with ease. The book 
is as ably executed as it is well conceived, and the writers deserve credit for having 
popularized without having vulgarized their varied stores of learning.”—John Bull. 

“‘ Very few preachers have the knowledge or the skill to attract the attention 
of their hearers in dissertations on the real history of the Bible, and its references 


most popular in price and style, but is one of the very best books of its class ever 
yet given to the world.”—Birmingham Post. 





CASSELL, PETTER & GALPIN, London, Paris, and New York. 
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